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PREFACE 


We are pleased by the positive reaction that the first edition received 
from students and instructors; its success has allowed us to proceed 
with this second edition. In this new edition we have retained the 
basic theme and format of the original and about 70 percent of 
the material. However, the content that remains has been heavily 
edited and rewritten to include relevant new research and to im- 
prove its language and communication. 

A major addition to the book is a chapter on individualization 
and openness (Chapter 8). This chapter provides the reader with 
a basic orientation to key aspects of individual and open education 
programs, and it helps to develop concrete observation skills that 
can be used to examine those programs. Another major change in 
the book is a substantial new look at classroom grouping (Chapter 
9). Discussion focuses upon the fact that desegregation and main- 
streaming activities will increasingly force schools and teachers to 
deal with a widening range of student ability. This chapter discusses 
how to teach mixed-ability classes successfully and how to rearrange 
student groups to achieve desired effects. 

Throughout the book, we have attempted to add content that 
will increase the reader's ability to conceptualize, measure, and im- 
prove classroom behavior. For example, additional information 
about case study techniques (Chapter 3) is included in order to help 
readers to actually use the case study as a tool. We feel that this 
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additional skill (along with the scales for coding classroom behavior 
and advice on how to use them that was a part of the first edition) 
will enhance the reader’s ability to see and to describe any classroom 
setting. Similarly, the management chapters, strongly oriented to- 
ward preventing misbehavior, have been expanded to include be- 
havior modification concepts and the group techniques recom- 
mended by Glasser (Chapters 6 and 7). These additions increase 
alternative ways to think about preventing misbehavior and/or cre- 
ating systems that support positive behavior. 

Since we wrote the first edition five years ago, a great deal of 
imaginative research has taken place in classrooms, and we have 
discussed much of this research here. We believe that it is important 
for teachers to know about the findings of recent classroom research. 
However, much of teaching is still an art and we contend that if 
teachers are to be successful, they must develop a way to see, com- 
prehend, and respond to the complex, rapid flow of classroom behav- 
ior. Ultimately, teachers have to find, develop, and continue to refine 
their own teaching style if they are to be successful. We feel that 
this book will help the teacher to develop a classroom language— 
a way to see, describe, and understand classroom behavior—that 
is an important first step in developing a teaching style that is both 
effective and personally satisfying. 


We want to express our appreciation to those individuals and insti- 
tutions who have supported us and who have made this revision 
possible. Outstanding typing support was provided by Barbara 
Kitchen and Barta Stevenson through the Center for Research in 
Social Behavior, University of Missouri, Bruce J. Biddle, Director, 
and the Institute for Research in Teaching, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, Judy Lanier and Lee Shulman, Co-Directors. 

Special appreciation and thanks are extended to our wives, Suzi 
and Arlene, and to our children, Heather, Jeff, Cheri, and Joe, for 
their encouragement. Finally, as in the first edition, we dedicate 
this book to all who teach and who attempt to structure exciting 
environments for students, but especially to our first and most impor- 
tant teachers—our parents. 


THOMAS L. GOOD 
JERE E. BROPHY 


CLASSROOM 
LIFE 


This book has two major purposes. The first is to help teachers and 
students of classroom behavior to develop ways of looking at and 
describing what goes on in classrooms. The second is to provide 
teachers with concrete suggestions about ways they can have a posi- 
tive influence on the interests, learning, and social development 
of their students. 

Teachers are often unaware of much of what they do, and this 
lack of perception sometimes results in unwise, self-defeating behav- 
ior. Our intent is to show that the development of skills for observing 
and describing classroom behavior is a prerequisite for improving 
classroom teaching. 

To the extent that teachers can become aware of what happens 
in the classroom and can monitor accurately their personal behavior 
and that of their students, they can function as decision makers. 
To the extent that teachers cannot do this, they will be controlled 
by classroom events. When teachers fail to control classroom events, 
progress is often not optimal for some students (typically the low 
achiever). 

The first two chapters will sensitize the reader to the fact that 
it is difficult to perceive what takes place in the classroom. Life in 
classrooms proceeds at such a complex and rapid pace that it is 
difficult for the teacher or observer to monitor teacher and student 
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behavior accurately. To make valid suggestions about how to im- 
prove classroom behavior, however, one must be able to see and 
assess what is happening in classrooms. 

The remainder of the book is designed to provide teachers, observ- 
ers, and researchers with suggestions about what to look for in class- 
rooms. Following the introductory chapters are several chapters 
that contain suggestions about how teachers can interact profitably 
with their students. Furthermore, there are detailed suggestions 
about how to organize and manage classrooms for effective learning. 
Observation forms for coding classroom behavior are included at 
the ends of these chapters. The reader can use the forms to measure 
some of the behaviors discussed in the chapters. Thus, the chapters 
on classroom content have a twin focus: (1) to describe key classroom 
behaviors and make suggestions about effective teaching and (2) 
to provide ways to measure the presence or absence of some of 
these behaviors. 

Much teaching is of a hypothesis testing nature. For example, 
we might assume that a student who has been out of his or her 
seat creating behavioral problems needs more structure (shorter 
assignments, more explicit directions, self-checking devices) to work 
alone productively. However, other factors may be producing the 
misbehavior. If the student’s problem is not corrected by following 
up on the first hypothesis, other strategies will have to be used. 
Good planning is essential, but teachers must also be willing to exam- 
ine and alter their plans as they execute them. Those who have a 
rich fund of knowledge about how students learn and develop will 
be able to develop better hypotheses about how to correct student 
problems. 

To help you learn to do this, we have included many extended 
examples of classroom behavior in the text and have added practice 
exercises to help you learn to describe and cope with classroom 
behavior. Consistent with this philosophy of active involvement, 
we will begin with simulated dialogue from a classroom. 


MRS. TURNER: AN EXAMPLE 

Before turning to a discussion of the problems that teachers face, 
it will be useful to sample a few moments of life in an elementary 
classroom. As you read the example, try to pinpoint those teaching 
behaviors that you feel are effective and those that you feel are 
ineffective. Think about what you would have done differently if 
you had been the teacher. Jot down your ideas and reactions as 
you read the material and try to note as many teaching strengths 
and weaknesses as you can find. This will give you a chance to 
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describe and react to classroom behavior and to find out how much 
you can see in the example. 

Mrs. Turner is a fourth-grade teacher at Maplewood Elementary 
School in a large university town in the South. She has 30 students 
in her class. Students at Maplewood come primarily from lower 
middle-class and working-class homes. Most are white (78 percent), 
and the rest (22 percent) are black. Sally Turner has taught at Maple- 
wood since graduating from the university three years ago. Her 
husband is in his last year of law school and they plan to leave 
the city when he finishes school. 

The following classroom scene takes place in March. The students 
have been reading about Columbus, and Sally’s lesson plan involves 
two goals: (1) to review the basic facts surrounding the voyages to 
the New World and (2) to have students compare the uncertainties, 
dangers, and fears that Columbus and his sailors faced to those that 
astronauts confront on their journeys to the moon. The classroom 
begins as Sally passes out mimeographed copies of a map showing 
the sea routes that Columbus followed on each trip. 


BILLY: (almost shouting) I didn’t get no map. 

TEACHER: (calmly and deliberately) Billy, share Rosie’s map. Tim, 
you can look with either Margaret or Larry. 

TIM: Can I look with Jill? 

TEACHER: (slightly agitated) Okay, but don’t play around. You and 
Jill always get into trouble. (Most of the students turn to look 
at Jill and Tim.) I don’t want you two fooling around today! 
(smiling with warmth) Okay, class, now does everybody have 
a map? I wanted to pass out these maps before we start. You 
can see that the route of each voyage is traced on the map. It 
might help you to understand that there were different trips 
and different routes. Pay special attention during the discussion 
because you'll need to know the information for tommorrow’s 
quiz. If the discussion goes well, I have a special treat for you— 
two filmstrips. 

CLASs: (in a spontaneous, exuberant roar) Yea! 

TEACHER: Who can tell me something about Columbus’ background? 

KAY: (calling out) He was born in 1451 in Italy. 

TEACHER: Good answer, Kay. I can tell you have been reading. 
Class, can anyone tell me who influenced Columbus’ urge to 
explore unknown seas? (She looks around and calls on Jerry, 
one of several students who have raised their hands.) 

JERRY: He had read about Marco Polo’s voyage to Cathay and about 
the fantastic riches he found there. 
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‘TEACHER: Okay. Jan, when did Columbus first land in America? 

JAN: 1492. : 

TEACHER: Terrific! I know you have been reading. Good girl! Where 
did Columbus stop for supplies? 

jim: (laughingly) But Mrs. Turner, the date was on the map you 
passed out. 

TEACHER: (with irritation) Jim, don’t call out without raising your 
hand! 

BILL: (calling out) The Canary Islands. 

TEACHER: Okay, Bill. Now, what were the names of the three ships? 
(She looks around the room and calls on Biff, who has his hand 
up.) Biff, you tell us, (Biff’s face turns red and he stares at the 
floor.) Biff Taylor! Don’t raise your hand unless you know the 
answer. Okay, class, who can tell me the names of the three 
ships? (she calls on Andrew, who has his hand up.) 

ANDREW: (hesitantly) The Santa Maria, the Nina, and the . . 

TEACHER: (supplying the answer) Pinta. Nancy, how long did this 
first voyage to the New World take? 

NANCY: (shrugging her shoulders) 1 don’t know. 

TEACHER: Think about it. It took a long time, Nancy. Was it less 
or more than 100 days? (silence) The answer was on the first 
page of the reading material. Class, can anyone tell me how 
long the voyage took? (No hands are raised.) Class, you better 
learn that because it will be on the exam! Now, who can tell 
me why Columbus came to the New World? (Mary and two 
other students raise their hands.) Mary? 

MARY: (firmly and loudly) Because they wanted to discover new 
riches like explorers in the East. 

TEACHER: (She pauses and looks at Max and Helen, who are talking, 
and at Jim, who is headed for the pencil sharpener. Max and 
Helen immediately cease their conversation.) Jim, sit down this 
onal Jim heads for his seat.) What are you doing on the 

oor 

JM: (smiling sheepishly) Jan wanted me to sharpen her pencil. 

JAN: (red-faced and alarmed) Mrs. Turner, that’s not true! (Class 
laughs.) 

TEACHER: Quite, both of you. You don’t need a sharp pencil. Sit 
down. (resuming discussion) Good answer, Mary. You were re- 
ally alert. Why else, Mary? Can you think of any other reason? 

NANCY: (calling out) Because they wanted to find a short cut to 
the Eastern treasures. The only other way was overland, and 
it was thousands of miles over deserts and mountains. 

TEACHER: (proudly) Good, Nancy! Now, who are “they”? Who 
wanted the riches? 
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BILLY: (calling out) Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand. She paid 
for the trip because she thought Columbus would make her 
rich. 

TEACHER: Okay, Billy, but remember to raise your hand before 
speaking. Why do you think Columbus was interested in making 
the trip? Just to find money? 

cass: (calling out) No! 

TEACHER: Well, what problems did the sailors have? (She looks 
around and calls on Jim, who has his hand up.) 

JiM: Well, they were away from home and couldn't write. Sort of 
like when I go to summer camp. I don’t write. I was lonely 
the first few days, but . . . 

TEACHER: (somewhat confused and irritated) Well, that’s not exactly 
what I had in mind. Did they get sick a lot? Class, does anyone 
know? (She looks around the room and sees Claire with a raised 
hand.) 

CLAIRE: Well, I don’t remember reading about sailors getting sick 
with Columbus, but I know that sailors then got sick with scurvy 
and they had to be careful. 

(Hank approaches the teacher with great embarrassment and asks 
in hushed tones if he can go to the bathroom. Permission is 


granted.) 

TEACHER: Yes, good answer, Claire. Claire, did they try to prevent 
scurvy? 

CLAIRE: They carried lots of fruit. . . . You know, like lemons. 


TEACHER: Okay, Claire, but what special kind of fruit was important 
to eat? (Claire blushes and Mrs. Turner silently forms “c” sound 
with her mouth.) 

CLAIRE; Citrus. 

TEACHER: Very good! What other problems did the sailors have? 
(She calls on Matt, who has his hand up.) 

MATT: Well, they didn’t have any maps and they didn’t know much 
about the wind or anything, so they were afraid of the unknown 
and scared of sailing off the earth. (laughter) 

TEACHER: (Noticing that many students are gazing at the floor or 
looking out the window, she begins to speak louder and more 
quickly.) No, educated men knew that the earth was round. 
Don’t you read very carefully? 

ALICE: (calling out) But even though educated men knew the earth 
was round, Columbus’ sailors didn’t believe it. They called the 
Atlantic Ocean the “Sea of Darkness,” and Columbus had to 
keep two diaries. He showed the sailors the log with the least 
miles so they wouldn’t get scared. But the men threatened mu- 


tiny anyway. 
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TEACHER: (with elation) Excellent answer, Alice. Yes, the men were 
afraid of the unknown; however, I think most of them knew 
that the earth was round. Okay, Matt, you made me drift away 
from my question: Why did Columbus want to go—what were 
the reasons for his trip other than money? James, what do you 
think: (James shrugs his shoulders.) Well, when you read your 
lesson, class, look for that answer. It’s important and I might 
test you on it. (with exasperation) Tim! Jill! Stop pushing each 
other this instant! I told you two not to play around. Why didn’t 
you listen to me? 

TIM: (with anger) Jill threw the map in her desk. I wanted to use 
it so I could trace my own map. 

JILL: But it’s my map and... 

TEACHER: (firmly) That’s enough! I don’t want to hear any more. 
Give me the map and the three of us will discuss it during 
recess. 

PRINCIPAL: (talking over the PA system) Teachers, I’m sorry to break 
in on your classes, but I have an important announcement to 
make. The high school band will not be with us this afternoon. 
So 2:00 to 2:30 classes will not be cancelled. Since I have inter- 
rupted your class. I would also like to remind you that tonight 
is PTA. Teachers, be sure that the boys and girls remind. . . 

(During the announcement, many pupils begin private conver- 
sations with their neighbors.) 

TEACHER: (without much emotion or enthusiasm) It’s not recess 
time yet. Listen, we still have work to do. Tell you what we're 
going to do now. I’ve got two filmstrips: one describes the astro- 
nauts’ first trip to the moon; the other describes Columbus’ 
first trip to the New World. Watch closely when we show these 
films because after we see the filmstrips, I’m going to ask you 
to tell me the similarities between the two trips. Ralph, turn 
off the lights. 

HANK: (returning from his trip to the restroom) Hey, Mrs. Turner, 
why are the lights out in here? It’s spooky in here! 

ALICE: (impishly) It’s the Sea of Darkness! (Class breaks out in a 
spontaneous roar.) 

TEACHER: Quiet down, class! It’s time to see the filmstrips. 


The example of this fourth-grade class illustrates many points, 
including the fact that teachers are busy and that teaching is very 
complex. The hurried pace of classroom life is well illustrated. Sally 
had a constant stream of student behavior to react to and she had 
to make a number of decisions instantaneously. Several decisions 
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were quite complex, and on occasion you may have expressed 
some bewilderment—“If I were the teacher, how would I have 
responded?” 

If you did not take notes as you read the material, you should 
quickly reread the above example and write out your reactions to 
the teaching incident. What were the teacher’s weaknesses and 
strengths? If you were to discuss this observation with the teacher, 
what would you tell her? You may want to repeat this exercise 
when you finish reading the book, in order to assess the perspectives 
and information you have gained between now and then. Complete 
the exercise now, then read our reactions to this teaching incident, 
which follow. 


REACTIONS TO THE EXAMPLE 

Sally Turner, like most teachers, has some strong qualities and some 
weak ones. Let us begin with some of the good things that she 
does or attempts to do. First, Sally’s attempt to breathe life into 
Columbus and ancient history by linking it to something significant 
in the students’ lives is notable. She has thought about the lesson 
and has gone to the trouble to order filmstrips both of Columbus’ 
voyage (a simulated description) and of the astronauts’ trip to the 
moon, 

She does a fair job of giving feedback to students about the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of their responses. After most responses, she 
provided feedback to describe the adequacy of student answers. 
Although this may seem to be a small point, it is often highly signifi- 
cant. Frequently, teachers fail to provide students with this informa- 
tion. They do not respond to student answers, or they respond in 
such a way as to make it difficult for some students to know if their 
response is correct. An instance of such ambiguous teacher feedback 
is: “So, you think it’s 1492?” Although many students know whether 
the response is right or wrong, many low-achievement students will 
not know unless the teacher specifically confirms or negates their 
response. If students are to learn basic facts and concepts, they must 
know if their answers are adequate or incomplete. 


Teacher Questions 
Many discussions are parrotlike sessions, with teachers asking a ques- 
tion, receiving a student response, asking a question of a new stu- 
dent, and so forth. Such discussions typically are boring and accom- 
plish little other than the assessment of students’ factual knowledge. 
Assessment of factual knowledge is important, but if that is all that 
is done in discussion, students may come to perceive that the teacher 
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is interested only in finding out who knows the answers. When this 
occurs, “discussion” becomes a fragmented ritual rather than a 
meaningful, enjoyable process. 

There are two major ways in which teachers can influence student 
answers: (1) by the type of questions the teacher originally asks 
the student and (2) by follow-up questions the teacher may pose 
to students after they respond. Sally Turner’s initial questions were 
primarily factual questions. The students might have been more 
interested if they had been involved more directly in the discussion. 
This could have been accomplished with more questions of value 
and opinion. The following questions are types of discussion ques- 
tions that could have been raised: Would you like to be an astronaut? 
Why would you want to go the moon? Why is it important to go 
to the moon? How would you like to be isolated from your parents 
and friends for several days? How would you feel being in a 5-by- 
7-foot room and unable to leave it? Would you like to be a sailor 
on a ship and stay on that ship week after week, not knowing where 
you were going or what you would see? Would you volunteer for 
such a voyage? Why? What is mutiny? Is it justified? Would you 
have felt like mutiny if you had been a crew member on Columbus’ 
voyage? Was it important to discover the New World? Why? How 
do you feel when you are afraid or apprehensive? 

Some of these questions (e.g., “Was it important to discover the 
New World?”) could be considered factual questions, since the book 
probably gives an “answer.” How students react to such questions 
depends upon the teacher. Too often teachers’ questions say implic- 
itly “tell me what the book said.” Students should be encouraged 
to assess facts rather than to simply accept the reasons listed in 
the text. Even when factual questions are used, they can be used 
to stimulate pupul thinking. For example, the teacher might ask, 
“The book states two reasons why Spaniards wanted to discover 
the New World. What were these two reasons, and what beliefs 
and values underlay their reasoning?” Or instead of asking “When 
did Columbus discover the new World?” the teacher might ask why 
the trip wasn’t made before 1492. In the teaching example, Sally 
made excessive use of factual questions and used too few questions 
of value and opinion that might have stimulated student interest 
in the discussion. 

In addition, her students were not encouraged to ask questions 
or to evaluate responses of classmates. For example, Sally might 
have encouraged students in this way: “Today I have several ques- 
tions that I want to find answers for. You have been reading the 
material for a week now, and you probably have some questions 
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that weren’t answered in the reading material. Maybe the class and 
I can help you answer these questions. Any questions that we can’t 
answer we'll look up in the World Book or in the school library. I 
wonder why Queen Isabella picked Columbus to head the voyage? 
Why not some other sailor? I think that’s an interesting question! 
Now, let’s have your questions. We’ll list them on the board and 
see if we have answered them at the end of the discussion.” 

Although it is not necessary to solicit questions for every discussion 
period, it is a good instructional practice to do so frequently. Such 
teacher behavior tells pupils that the purpose of discussion is to 
satisfy their needs and interests as well as the teacher’s. Further- 
more, the teacher’s behavior in asking for questions says: 


1. I have important questions and I want your viewpoint. 

2. You certainly must have some important questions. 

3. We'll have an interesting discussion answering one anoth- 
er’s questions. 

4. If we need more information, we'll get it. 


This discussion stance, if used consistently, will in time teach students 
that discussion is not a quiz but a profitable and enjoyable process 
of sharing information to satisfy personal curiosity. 

It is especially important that the teacher communicate enthusi- 
asm and respect for students who ask questions. Some teachers call 
for student questions but then react to those questions in such a 
way as to discourage students from asking about issues that really 
interest them. Such teacher comments as “Well, that is not directly 
related to our discussion” or “That was answered in the book” may 
convince a student that he or she is the only one in class who doesn’t 
know the answer, or that the teacher doesn’t want students to ask 
questions. 


Teacher Questions After Student Responses 
Sally seldom encouraged the students to evaluate their own thinking 
(e.g., “Well, that’s one way; what are some other ways that Columbus 
could have boosted his crew’s morale?” “That’s an accurate state- 
ment of how the crew members felt, but what about Columbus? 
Do you think he was fearful?”). Nor did she ask questions to help 
them evaluate the thinking of their classmates (e.g., “Sam gave his 
opinion about sailing with Columbus. Bill, do you agree with him? 
How do you feel?” “What are some other reasons in addition to 
the good ones that Tim gave?”). Such opportunities to explore a 
particular question in depth help to make the discussion more enjoy- 
able to students, make it less “right answer” centered, and help 
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teacher and students alike to see if they really understand the 
material. 

To reiterate, Sally did a good job of giving students feedback about 
the correctness of answers, and on occasion she did probe for addi- 
tional information. The word “probe” means that the teacher seeks 
an additional response from the student after the first response, for 
clarification. Probing acts are are to stimulate pupils to provide addi- 
tional information or to demonstrate more awareness. Smith (1969) 
points out several ways in which teachers can probe student answers: 


1. Teacher Seeks Further Clarification by the Pupil (“What 
do you mean?” “Can you explain more fully?”)—asking 
the pupil for more information or meaning. 

2. Teacher Seeks Increased Pupil Critical Awareness (“Why 
do you think that is soP’”—asking the student to justify 
his or her response rationally. 

3. Teacher Seeks to Focus the Pupil’s Response (“How does 
this relate to. . , P”)—after a good response teachers may 
want to focus attention on a related issue. 

4. Teacher Prompts Pupil (Teacher: “Ralph, give me the 
missing puzzle piece.” Ralph: “I don’t know which one 
it is.” Teacher: “Well, it is a big one or a small one 
... P”)—the teacher gives the student a hint, making 
it easier to respond. 


Unfortunately, the word “probe” often conjures up a negative 
image to teachers. They react to it as though the word meant “pick 
the student’s answer apart.” No such usage is intended here. The 
appropriate meaning is to help students to thoughtfully consider 
the implications of what they do and say—to think about the mate- 
rial, Probing techniques should be gentle ways to focus students’ 
attention and to help them think. For example, an automatic re- 
sponse to “When did Columbus discover America?” is an unthinking 
“1492.” However, the question “Why not 1400 or 1450?” forces a 
consideration of what the world was like in 1400. In the same way, 
the question “Why not 1965 for a moon walk?” focuses discussion 
on a Variety of factors (national priorities, safety, etc.). 

This is not to imply that factual questions are unimportant or 
that they should not be used in discussions. Factual questions are 
very important, but we feel that they should be used with other 
types of questions so that students also consider the implications 
of the facts or the circumstances that produce them. Probing ques- 
tions are an especially useful way to help students think more fully 
about material. A useful exercise for the reader would be to review 
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the sample dialogue in Mrs. Turner’s classroom and to note where 
probing techniques could have been useful. Write out the actual 
probes you would have used. 


How Does the Teacher Control Classroom Interaction? 
An especially interesting fact in Sally’s teaching was that she seldom 
(there was but one instance) called on students who had not volun- 
teered. If you reread the dialogue, you will see that either students 
call out the answer or Sally calls on students who have their hands 
up. Often it is useful to call on students who do not raise their 
hands: 


1. Shy students seldom raise their hands, and they need 
opportunities to speak in public and develop their com- 
municative skills and self-assertion. 

2. Low-achieving students often learn that to answer incor- 
rectly is to receive public ridicule. Students who avoid 
public response opportunities need to be called upon and 
given opportunities to learn that they can participate 
successfully. 

3. When students learn that their teacher only calls on stu- 
dents who raise their hands, they may begin to tune out 
discussions. Calling on students who do not have their 
hands up may increase student attention. Some teachers 
fall into the equally bad habit of calling on a student 
before they ask a question (although Sally does not exhibit 
this problem): “Jeff, what do you think about ... ?” 
“Heather, state Boyle’s law.” This procedure tells students 
that they do not have to listen unless they are named. 


We do not know why Sally fails to call upon students who do 
not raise their hands, but if this is her typical teaching behavior, 
the non-hand-raiser is seldom called upon in her class. A clue to 
explain Sally’s behavior is provided by one incident. Recall that in 
the exchange with Biff, she scolded him for having the audacity 
to raise his hand without knowing the answer. This suggests that 
Sally wants “right” answers; that she is more interested in establish- 
ing her point and moving on with her lesson than she is in the 
learning of individual students. If a teacher typically responds this 
way, students will learn that they are not to raise their hands unless 
they are absolutely sure that their answer is correct. Often, calling 
on students who know the right answer is an unconscious teacher 
strategy for providing “self-reinforcement.” Teachers may delude 
themselves into believing that they are doing a good job because 
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some students consistently respond with good answers. Naturally, 
there will always be some students who are bigger risk-takers than 
others (such as those in the example who called out answers). If 
teachers consistently show that they want to hear “right” answers, 
however, many students, especially the timid non-gamblers, will 
be afraid to participate in class discussions. 

Admittedly, one example of Mrs. Turner’s classroom behavior is 
not enough information upon which to base any but the most specu- 
lative conclusions; however, such behavior should encourage an ob- 
server to look for more information to confirm or negate the notion 
that she does not want students to respond unless they know the 
answer. Some teachers, especially young, beginning teachers, unwit- 
tingly fall into the trap of discouraging youngsters from responding 
unless they know the answer “cold.” This is because silence or incor- 
rect answers are difficult to respond to and are often embarrassing 
or threatening. 

The incident with Biff illustrates two important points: (1) Teach- 
ers may encourage students not to listen by falling into ineffective 
but consistent questioning styles. (2) Often, we can get enough evi- 
dence from what we see in classrooms to be able to make decisions 
and give firm suggestions to teachers, but at other times (e.g., the 
exchange with Biff), we may only note clues about teacher behavior 
or teacher assumptions. These need to be checked out by talking 
with the teacher or making additional observations. 


Different Teacher Behavior for Male and Female Students? 
Interestingly, Sally does not praise boys but frequently praises girls. 
Again, it is not possible to say firmly that she favors girls, but it is 
reasonable to say that in this instance, the teacher was more respon- 
sive and supportive to female students. 

It is notable that no male student received teacher praise. Also, 
while Sally makes very little attempt to work with ony of the students 
when they give inappropriate responses, she is more likely to work 
with girls than with boys. When boys give an inappropriate response, 
she accepts the performance and either provides the answer herself 
or calls upon another student to answer. However, on two different 
occasions, she stays with a girl who is having difficulty responding. 
For example, when Nancy fails to respond to the question, “How 
long did the voyage take?” Sally attempts to make it easier, first 
by providing a clue (“It took a long time”) and then by reducing 
the complexity of the question from a memory question to a choice 
question (“Was it less or more than 100 days?”). Similarly, when 
Claire can not remember the word “citrus,” Sally provides her with 
a nonverbal clue. 
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Although we would want to collect more information describing 
Sally Turner’s behavior toward male and female students, she may 
be more likely to praise the performance of girls and to stay with 
them and work with them when they do not answer correctly. Even 
though the frequency of questions that Sally asks boys and girls is 
similar, the quality of her feedback to boys and girls differs. The 
term “quality” refers to the way in which a teacher interacts with 
pupils. Does the teacher ask hard or easy questions? How long does 
the teacher wait for responses? Does the teacher praise answers? 
Does the teacher probe for more information? 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

In the area of classroom management (creating a learning environ- 
ment, maintaining student involvement, etc.), Sally appears to be 
an average teacher. Students are generally attentive to her and to 
the discussion. Although the students do not appear enthusiastically 
engaged, they do pay attention and there are few interruptions. 
However, there are several areas in which Sally Turner could 
improve. 

To begin with, she does not have enough maps for all the students. 
Equipment and material shortages inevitably lead to trouble, espe- 
cially when students get to keep the material. A more careful count 
of the materials might have prevented both the minor delay at 
the beginning of the discussion and the major disruption (students 
fighting over a map) that occurred later. Upon finding the shortage, 
and after hearing Tim’s request to sit with Jill, Sally might have 
responded: “Okay, that’s fine. Sit with Jill, because I know you and 
Jill can share cooperatively. Billy and Tim, I’m sorry you didn’t 
get maps. I failed to make enough copies, but I'll draw each of 
you a special map this afternoon.” This would have accomplished 
two important things: (1) It would have assured Billy and Tim that 
they would get maps and made it less likely that they would “take 
the law into their own hands.” (As will be pointed out in Chapter 
6 on management, what the teacher does to prevent misbehavior 
from happening is substantially more important than what is done 
after misbehavior occurs.) (2) This response would have encouraged 
a more appropriate student expectation, and perhaps better cooper- 
ation, in Jill and Tim. The teacher’s original remarks (“You and 
Jill always get into trouble. . .”) placed Jill and Tim in the spotlight. 
Such remarks may have caused them to develop an inappropriate 
attitude about misbehavior. By implying that it was expected, the 
teacher subtly condoned misbehavior and made it more likely. The 
implications of the teacher attributing negative rather than positive 
motives to student behavior will be discussed in Chapter 4. 
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Credibility 
Sally has developed the bad habit of not following up on what she 
says. In this class situation, we hear her say on several occasions: 
“Don’t call out answers, raise your hand.” However, she repeatedly 
accepts answers that are called out and responds to these answers 
on several occasions with acceptance. Recall this instance: 


TEACHER: (with irritation) Jim, don’t call out comments without 
raising your hand. 

BILL: (calling out) The Canary Islands. 

TEACHER: Okay, Bill . . . 


There were several times when the teacher accepted such responses. 
As we will see in future chapters, these discrepant teacher behaviors 
tell students that the teacher does not mean what he or she says. 
Such discrepancies, if they are consistent, may lead to countless 
discipline problems. 

Whether or not students call out answers is not the point here. 
In the authors’ opinion, there aré times when students’ academically 
relevant responses (particularly those of older students or younger 
children who have limited academic skills) should be encouraged, 
and times when students should be allowed to respond directly to 
the teacher or to one another without permission. However, teachers 
should be consistent in their demands. If call-out responses are not 
wanted, teachers should consistently communicate this fact. For ex- 
ample, when a student calls out an answer, the teacher should either 
ignore the student’s response and call on someone else, or acknowl- 
edge the response indirectly (“Raise your hand if you want to re- 
spond. We don’t want call-out answers today.”) and call on another 
student ( who may or may not have a raised hand). 

We mentioned call-out responses as being particularly desirable 
when the teacher is trying to get students to respond to one another 
and trying to encourage students to evaluate the adequacy of respon- 
ses on their own. You may be prompted to ask, then, why call-out 
answers are sometimes bad. The two undesirable aspects of call- 
outs are: (1) students who are verbally aggressive dominate the dis- 
cussion and (2) low-achieving students who take more time to process 
information may not even think about questions because other stu- 
dents answer them too quickly. The purpose of discussion is not 
to yield quick, automatic responses but to allow students to think. 

There is at least one other area in which Sally could improve 
her classroom management. In two different discipline situations, 

she made use of rhetorical questions that caused her needless diffi- 
culty. For example, Jim has already started to his seat (which is 
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what the teacher wants) when she needlessly asks, “What are you 
doing on the floor?” This question then touches off a more serious 
disruption. Similarly, in the Jill and Tim exchange, the teacher quer- 
ies pointlessly (“Why didn’t you listen to me?”), and again the situa- 
tion deteriorates and the whole class is distracted. The use of ques- 
tions in discipline situations will be discussed fully in Chapters 6 
and 7, but here we can say that such rhetorical, aggressive questions 
typically lead to clowning or aggressive student behavior. Consider 
how you feel when someone says to you: “Why don’t you listen?” 
“Can’t you do anything right?” “Why are you always the difficult 
one?” These questions make most people feel irritated or aggressive. 
When we are treated aggressively, we respond aggressively. 


Introducing the Lesson 

Previously, we mentioned the teacher’s negative expectations about 
student behavior (“You and Jill always get into trouble”). Sally also 
communicates undesirable expectations in other ways. Perhaps the 
most striking is her tendency to emphasize that the discussion is 
important only because it will prepare students for test material. 
Her behavior does not suggest that learning is fun or that she enjoys 
learning. Note especially Sally’s poor introduction to the lesson. She 
places great stress on the fact that students will be tested on the 
material, but she provides little additional rationale for why they 
are discussing Columbus’ voyage. Similarly, teachers often use only 
the threat of poor grades to motivate students. Contrast Sally’s intro- 
duction with the one that follows: 


TEACHER: Today we are going to talk about the astronauts’ trip to 
the moon. For years and years, prior to the first space flight 
the possibility of space flight was debated. Several years ago 
many people thought such a trip would be impossible, and there 
were fears that the men would be lost in space due to some 
unknown causes. In fact, the unknowns faced by the astronauts 
were very similar to the fears that Columbus and his men faced 
when they voyaged to the New World. 

Yesterday I passed out a list of questions that we are going 
to discuss about Columbus’ voyages. Take out your discussion 
guides now. I am interested in hearing your responses to the 
questions, and I'll enjoy listening to you identify and compare 
the problems that Columbus and the astronauts faced. After 
the discussion, we'll see two filmstrips that are interesting de- 
scriptions . . . (Class sounds its approval in a spontaneous 
cheer.) 
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Here, the introduction more clearly suggests to the pupils what 
will happen and why. It also conveys a belief that the activity is 
enjoyable and important. Furthermore, beginning the lesson with 
a more recent event (the astronauts rather than Columbus) may 
increase student interest in the discussion. Sally’s introduction should 
have been more focused and less tied to the assertion that “you'll 
need to know the information for tomorrow’s quiz.” At other times 
in the discussion, she also makes reference to the fact that listening 
is important because of future testing. Such behavior does much 
to convince students that learning is arbitrary, an irrelevant exercise 
done only to please adults or to receive high grades. This point 
will be expanded in Chapter 4. 


Spontaneous Reaction to Student Comments 

Sally also failed to pick up on themes that students initiated sponta- 
neously, even when they were related to the purpose of the discus- 
sion. Part of Sally’s plan was to get students to appreciate the sense 
of adventure and apprehension that explorers face. On two different 
occasions, students indirectly brought up their sense of fear, but 
Sally failed to respond. Jim, for instance, mentioned the loneliness 
of the first few days of summer camp. Here Sally could have asked 
a variety of questions: “Why are the first few days of summer camp 
strange? How did you feel on your first day at school? How do 
you think you will feel on your first day at junior high? Why are 
we uncomfortable when we do something for the first time?” After 
such discussion, the fact that the newness of the situation faced 
by the explorers was both stressful and exciting would be more 
clearly appreciated by the class, A similar opportunity appears again 
at the end of the discussion when Hank verbalizes the spookiness 
of the room and Alice cleverly labels it as the Sea of Darkness. 
Sally could have profitably paused and pointed out that Alice’s re- 
mark was a good one and perhaps have added, in a very quiet 
voice: “Okay, now listen. For one minute, no one will make a noise. 
Let’s pretend that we are on the Pinta, We have been at sea for 
two months. It is now completely dark and there is no sound on 
the ship. The only noise is the roar of the sea and the creaking of 
the boat as it is tossed from wave to wave. We are all scared because 
no one has ever sailed this sea! What will we run into in the darkness? 
What is our destination? What will it be like when we reach it? 
Will the residents there be hostile?” 

If successfully used, such techniques may increase student aware- 
ness of the fears and other feelings of explorers and may involve 
the students more centrally in the discussion. Teachers often stimu- 
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late very profitable and enjoyable discussions when they capitalize 
upon spontaneous student examples. 


SUMMARY 

We have presented some of our reactions to the teaching incident. 
We hope that the teaching episode and our comments have caused 
you to think about teaching behavior. Perhaps you noted strengths 
or weaknesses that were not touched on in our comments, or perhaps 
you take exception to some of the comments. If so, that’s fine! The 
purpose of the chapter was to involve you directly in the process 
of looking at classroom behavior. 

In Appendix A, you will find five additional classroom scenes that 
provide teacher-student dialogue in elementary and secondary class- 
rooms. You may want to read these cases now, in order to raise 
more questions about teaching behavior. The greatest use of these 
materials will most likely come after you have completed reading 
the text, however, because the cases will allow you to practice the 
skills and put to use the information you glean from reading the 
book. 

In conclusion, this chapter provided an opportunity to “visit” and 
react to a classroom that was neither inordinately bad nor good. 
Sally, like most teachers, had a number of strengths and weaknesses. 
Sally is probably unaware of many of her teaching weaknesses, and 
she will not improve her teaching behavior unless she becomes 
aware of her ineffective techniques. 

Are most teachers unaware of certain aspects of their classroom 
behavior, and of its consequences? If so, why are they unaware? 
How can they become aware of what they do in the classroom and 
more knowledgeable about how their behavior affects students? We 
turn to these questions in the next two chapters. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Watch a videotape or film of classroom behavior with a group 
of fellow students or teachers. List the major strengths and weak- 
nesses that you will see and compare your list with others. 

2. If films are not available, select one of the case studies in 
Appendix A. As you read the class description, list the teaching 
strengths and weaknesses that you perceive. Compare your list 
with those of others. How similar or dissimilar is the reaction to 
the teaching behavior? 

3. Watch four or five 5-minute teaching segments that are drawn 
from different teachers. View the teaching segments with at least 
three other observers. After watching the filmed teaching, rank 
order the teachers on the following criteria: 
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a. I would feel most comfortable in this class. 

b. I would learn the most in this class. ‘ 

c. This teacher would be least likely to criticize me. 

See if the teachers in the film were given the same rank order 
by all observers. Try to identify the teaching characteristics that 
made you respond as you did. What, for example, led each of you 
to think that you would feel comfortable in a particular teacher’s 
classroom? If individuals feel differently about teachers (and they 
may), try to identify the characteristics that attracted some observ- 
ers but repelled other observers. 

4. Think about the grade level that you teach (or plan to teach) 
and identify the ten most important skills, attitudes, and/or behav- 
iors that a teacher must possess if he or she is to instruct students 
effectively at this grade level. Keep this list so that you can compare 
it with the list you make after you have read the entire book. 

5. Reread the example of Mrs. Turner’s fourth-grade class and 
identify four situations in which she could have probed for student 
responses. Write out the actual probes you would have used if 
you had been the teacher. Read some of the case studies presented 
in Appendix A and identify places where teachers could have asked 
probing questions. 

6. The authors provided a critique of Mrs. Turner’s teaching. 
What additional teaching behaviors (strengths or weaknesses) did 
you find that we did not mention? Explain why you feel these 
behaviors represent strengths or weaknesses. 

7. Assume that you were an observer in Mrs. Turner’s Classroom. 
During recess she asks, “Well, you watched the explorer unit today. 
What are my two major teaching strengths and my two major 
weaknesses?” How would you respond? Why do you feel that the 
strengths and weaknesses you suggest are the most important or 
basic? 

8. The authors rewrote Mrs. Turner’s introduction to have a 
more desirable effect upon students. Improve upon the introduc- 
tion by writing your own. In general, what steps should a good 
introduction include? Why? 

9. Why is it that teachers have a difficult time being aware of 
everything that occurs in the classroom? 

10. The authors suggested that before conducting class discus- 
sion, it is often a good idea to solicit questions from students. Why 
is this a good idea? Under what circumstances might this plan be 
a poor approach? 


TEACHER 
AWARENESS 


Our brief glimpse into Sally Turner’s classroom revealed that her 
classroom was exceedingly busy and that she was probably unaware 
of certain aspects of her behavior and its impact upon students. 
In this chapter, we will present data to support the assertion that 
classrooms are busy places, that the fast pace observed in Sally Turn- 
er’s class is common, that teachers are sometimes unaware of their 
classroom behavior, and that sometimes teachers do behave in self- 
defeating ways. Furthermore, we will argue that teachers do not 
perceive many classroom events because (1) classroom interaction 
proceeds at a rapid pace, (2) teachers have not been trained to 
monitor and study their own behavior, and (3) teachers rarely re- 
ceive systematic or useful feedback. Finally, we will emphasize that 
neither teachers nor observers are likely to make sense out of class- 
room behavior unless they have a definite list of important behaviors 
to look for. 


CLASSROOMS ARE BUSY PLACES 

Teachers lead busy lives. It has been pointed out that in a single 
day a teacher may engage in more than one thousand interpersonal 
exchanges with students (Jackson, 1968). A study of four sixth-grade 
teachers found that they averaged 80 initiations with individual stu- 
dents each hour (Jackson and Lahaderne, 1967). In addition to initi- 
ating exchanges, these teachers were also responding to questions 
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and moving from location to location. Teachers engaging in so many 
contacts will be hard pressed to keep track of the number and the 
substance of contacts that they share with each pupil. It may not 
be important for the teacher to remember all classroom contacts; 
however, recalling certain information (the ten students who didn’t 
get a chance to present their class reports, that John had trouble 
with vowel sounds during reading, and so forth) may be very 
important. 

Teachers must constantly respond to immediate needs. While 
teaching, they have little time to reflect upon what they are doing 
or planning to do, because they are busy reacting to the present 
situation. Unless teachers are looking for signs of student disinterest 
or difficulty, they may not see them. The teacher’s world is literally 
consumed by immediate demands. Teachers are so absorbed in their 
present work that it is difficult for them to get a total perspective 
on what happens in their classrooms. Gloria Channon (1970), an 
elementary teacher in New York City, describes it this way: 


The teacher, like the doctor in the midst of an epidemic, is so busy 
with the daily doings that she finds it hard to get some distance between 
herself and her functions, to see what is happening. As a result she is 
vulnerable to each day’s experience in a special transient way. 


Philip Jackson’s book Life in Classrooms (1968) shows that teachers 
are so completely involved in classroom activities that they are hard 
pressed to explain specifically what they do or what they plan to 
do. The self-report data provided by teachers suggest that the de- 
mands of teaching leave little time for self-observation and analysis. 
If teachers cannot conceptualize classroom life before they enter 
the teaching profession, they will have little time to develop this 
ability later. 

The teacher’s world is filled not only with teaching demands, but 
also with supervisory and administrative functions. Teachers per- 
form such diverse duties as supervising students on playgrounds 
and in lunchrooms, talking with parents about the progress of their 
children, grading homework, duplicating assignment sheets, collect- 
ing money, and filling out forms. Channon (1970) specifies additional 
duties that many teachers must perform: “She works like a dog. 
She fills out reading cards and duplicates office records, book invento- 
ries, lunch lists, class photo lists, state census forms, report cards, 
reports by the hundreds . . . she writes lengthy anecdotal records 
and case history forms for the guidance counselors.” 

Thus, classrooms are busy places. The hectic pace of classroom 
life interferes with teachers’ ability to see classroom behavior—their 
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own and that of the'students. A number books written by former 
and current teachers havé Sared in print during the past few 
years. Although these books often emphasize the negative, they 
do present excellent analyses of problems that exist in some class- 
rooms. The authors often suggest that they were not trained to 
see and respond to what was happening in the classroom; instead, 
they were responding to stereotypes or acting the way they felt 
they were supposed to act. In particular, Herbert Kohl’s 36 Children 
(1967) and John Holt’s How Children Fail (1964) dramatically show 
that the first step in the authors’ changing their teaching behavior 
was becoming aware of what they were really doing. We shall return 
to this point later in the chapter to show that researchers have 
reached a similar conclusion. 


CLASSROOM AWARENESS 

What proof do we have that teachers are unaware of or misinterpret 
their behavior in classrooms? Some particularly revealing informa- 
tion is provided by the minicourse training experiences at the Far 
West Educational Development Laboratory (Borg et al., 1970). That 
laboratory has prepared a number of in-service courses designed 
to help teachers develop specific teaching skills. For example, their 
minicourse on independent work activity is designed to help teach- 
ers develop appropriate skills for (1) discussing with pupils the mean- 
ing of working alone, (2) discussing the assigned independent learn- 
ing task, (3) eliciting potential problems and solutions, (4) establishing 
standards for what to do when finished, (5) providing delayed re- 
sponse to completed student work, and (6) evaluating pupils’ success 
in working independently. These points are clearly specific, and 
at first glance it would appear that teachers would know if they 
had performed such behaviors in their teaching. Such was not the 
case. Borg et al. (1970) wrote: 


The questionnaire data revealed that the majority of teachers thought 
they had used most of the skills presented in Minicourse 8 in the pre- 
course lesson. The observational data does not support this belief. The 
same phenomena have been observed in the evaluation of other mini- 
courses: teachers often believe that they use a particular set of skills prior 
to taking the course, but an objective analysis of the data shows that 
this is not usually true. 


If teachers are unaware of their performance when teaching small 
groups of students in minicourse laboratory sessions, it is unlikely 
that they could accurately describe their behavior when teaching 
an entire class. Evidence that classroom teachers misinterpret their 
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teaching behavior has been presented by Emmer (1967). He reports 
that teachers were unable to describe accurately even simple class- 
room behaviors, such as the percentage of time that they and their 
students talked. Most teachers grossly underestimated the amount 
of time they talked. 

More information to show that teachers misperceive their behav- 
ior at times is provided by Ehman (1970). In this study, ratings of 
teacher behavior made by students and by classroom observers were 
highly similar. Ratings of the same behavior made by the teachers 
themselves, however, differed sharply from the other two sets of 
ratings. The teachers could not accurately describe what they did 
in the classroom. 

Discrepancies between teacher and student perceptions concern- 
ing the number of opportunities that students have for decision 
making have been reported by Wolfson and Nash (1969). Teachers 
consistently perceived students to be making many more decisions 
than students saw themselves making. 

The six studies reported here demonstrate that teachers some- 
times behave in ways of which they are unaware. In the following 
section, we will present a few studies that describe how teachers 
behave in classrooms. We do not have proof that teachers are una- 
ware of the behavior described in these studies. Nevertheless, given 
the goals that teachers verbally express and the current training 
philosophy at teacher education colleges, it seems likely that teach- 
ers are not behaving in accordance with their intentions. 


Teacher Domination 

Researchers have noted that teachers monopolize communication 
in the classroom. Adams and Biddle (1970) concluded that teachers 
were the principal actors in 84 percent of classroom communication 
episodes, Hudgins and Ahlbrand (1969) reported figures very similar 
to those obtained by Adams and Biddle. This suggests that teachers 
monopolize classroom discussion, even though most teachers do not 
want to do this and are not aware that they do it. Perhaps teachers 
behave this way because they do not know how to solicit extended 
pupil talk. 

Students are not as free to act as teachers believe them to be. 
Jackson and Wolfson (1968) vividly demonstrate the number of 
constraints that interfere with the wants and needs of nursery-school 
children. Not all the constraints they report are due to teacher be- 
havior. Many resulted when one child interfered with the goal of 
another (e.g., they both wanted the same toy). Nevertheless, the 
numbers of constraints upon nursery-school children are amazing. 
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Jackson and Wolfson concluded that about 20 constraining episodes 
occurred each minute in the group of 97 children. Bown (in Burk- 
hart, 1969) had this to say about data Jackson had collected in nursery 
schools: 


...he found that the kids were actually free to initiate and carry 
through an action only 5% of the time time . . . 95% of the youngsters’ 
actions were essentially dictated. Now this is astounding and kind of 
unbelievable. I don’t think a teacher could believe that she was doing 
this. I'm sure it would not correspond with the intellectual intent. 


Bown also reported data drawn from video tapes of experienced 
teachers. He found that the average student in the sample made 
an independent, self-initiated statement about once every three 
weeks! 

The extent to which this sample of teaching is representative of 
teaching in general is unknown. Data indicate, however, that teach- 
ers emphasize short factual questions and that this pattern has not 
changed much over time. Stevens (1912) looked in high-school 
classes and found that two-thirds of the questions asked by teachers 
were factual recall. Haynes (1935) looked at sixth-grade history 
classes and reported that 77 percent of the questions were factual 
questions. Gallagher (1965) found that even teachers of gifted stu- 
dents asked many factual questions. More than 50 percent of their 
questions were cognitive memory questions. Davis and Tinsley 
(1967) studied student teachers teaching high-school social studies 
classes and reported that roughly 50 percent of the questions re- 
quired factual answers. Guszak (1967) found that 14 percent of the 
teacher questions in reading groups merely asked students to locate 
information in the book, and another 57 percent were short-answer 
fact questions. 

Borg et al. (1970) summarized this literature and suggested that 
the types of questions teachers ask pupils have not changed in more 
than half a century, despite an increased emphasis upon the need 
for a variety of questions (Groisser, 1964; Sanders, 1966). Factual 
questions are needed, especially to see if students have the basic 
information that is necessary before useful discussion can take place. 
However, teachers use many more fact questions than they probably 
realize. 

The studies in this section were reviewed to suggest that teachers 
are probably more directive than they realize. In the following sec- 
tion, we will present data showing teachers’ classroom behavior to 
be uneven, with different students receiving different teacher treat- 
ment. Such differential and often discriminatory teacher behavior 
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occurs partly because teachers are not aware of their behavior, or 
because they do not realize its consequences. 


Other Teacher Behavior 

The teacher is the principal actor in the classroom. When teachers 
do allow students to speak, however, which ones do they call upon? 
Jackson and Lahaderne (1967) indicated that child contact with the 
classroom teacher varies widely within the same classroom. Looking 
in four sixth-grade classrooms for roughly ten hours each, they found 
that teachers interacted with some students as few as 5 times and 
with others as often as 120 times. In addition, the sex of students 
affects the quantity and quality of the communication patterns they 
share with teachers, Boys have more interaction with teachers than 
girls. The magnitude of this ratio varies with the nature of the com- 
munication, being greatest for disciplinary exchanges and smallest 
for instructional messages. In both elementary and secondary class- 
rooms, males are more salient to the teacher and receive much 
more criticism than females (Meyer and Thompson, 1956; Lippitt 
and Gold, 1959; Jackson and Lahaderne, 1967). 

Apparently, students’ achievement level, as well as their sex, fig- 
ures heavily in whether or not they respond frequently. Good (1970) 
and Kranz et al. (1970) found that high-achieving elementary stu- 
dents received more questions and praise than low-achieving stu- 
dents. Mendoza, Good, and Brophy (1972), Jones (1971), and Horn 
(1914) reported high-achieving students in secondary schools re- 
ceived more response opportunities than low-achieving students. 
Good, Sikes, and Brophy (1972) reported that in comparison to other 
students, low-achieving males in junior-high classrooms received in- 
ferior treatment, while high-achieving males received more fre- 
quent and more favorable contact with the teachers. 

In addition to differences in the frequency of teacher contacts 
with students, the quality of interaction varies with the achievement 
level of the student, Rowe (1969) found that teachers waited signifi- 
cantly longer for more capable students than for less apt students 
before giving the answer or calling on another student. Slower stu- 
dents had to respond more quickly to avoid losing their turn. Rowe 
also reported that these results surprised the teachers, who were 
not aware they were behaving in this fashion. One of the teachers, 
after being told of the results of the study, said, “I guess we just 
don’t expect an answer, so we moye on to someone else.” 

Brophy and Good (1970b) studied the classroom behavior of four 
first-grade teachers toward high- and low-achieving students. They 
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reported only minor differences in the frequency of teacher contact 
with students of differing achievement levels, but found important 
variations in the quality. Teachers were much more likely to praise 
high-achieving students, even when differences among the students 
in the correctness of their answers were taken into account. 

When high-achieving students gave a right answer, they were 
praised 12 percent of the time. Low-achieving students were praised 
only 6 percent of the time following a right answer. Even though 
they gave fewer right answers, low-achieving students received pro- 
portionately less praise. Similarly, low-achieving students were more 
likely to receive teacher criticism for a wrong answer. They were 
criticized 18 percent of the time, and high achievers were criticized 
6 percent of the time. Also, it was found that teachers were more 
likely to stay with high-achieving students (repeat the question, pro- 
vide a clue, ask a new question) when they made no response, said 
“I don’t know,” or answered incorrectly. In contrast, they were 
more likely to give up on low-achieving students (give the answer 
or call on another student) under similar circumstances. The teachers 
were twice as likely to stay with high-achieving students as they 
were to stay with low-achieving students. These results, in combina- 
tion with Rowe’s data, suggest that some teachers will expect and 
demand performance from high-achieving students but give up on 
low-achieving students and accept only minimal performance. 

In subsequent work by Good and Brophy (1974), with different 
teachers drawn from several schools, the teachers were surprised 
and shocked when told what they had been doing. Besides giving 
up easily with low achievers, some teachers consistently gave up 
on some high achievers more often than on others. Again, the teach- 
ers were not aware of this behavior and had no ideas as to why 
they did it. It is difficult for teachers to monitor the quality of their 
interactions with students (as opposed to the frequency or quantity 
of interactions). By quality, we mean the way teachers interact with 
students, (What type of questions do they ask, hard ones or simple 
ones? How long do they wait for students to respond? Do they praise 
the students when they respond? Do they probe for more informa- 
tion or give the answer?) 

It is important to note that not all teachers behave in a different 
fashion toward high- and low-achieving students. After reviewing 
a number of our own studies and the work of others, it became 
apparent that the extent to which teachers are influenced by expec- 
tations and treat low-achievement students inappropriately varies 
widely from teacher to teacher. Many teachers develop appropriate 
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expectations for low-achievers and treat them fairly (Brophy and 
Good, 1974). Many others, especially those who are unaware of their 
behavior, have difficulty. 

Sometimes, the way a teacher groups students influences the flow 
of communication. Adams and Biddle (1970) discovered the exist- 
ence of an action zone in the classroom. This action zone included 
the students who sat in the middle-front-row seats and in seats ex- 
tending directly up the middle aisle. These students received more 
opportunity to talk than the others, possibly because the teachers 
tended to stand in front, where their attention was focused on the 
students in immediate view. In any case, students seated in this 
section of the classroom received more teacher attention. 

Other seating patterns can influence the flow of communication 
and affect peer relations. Teachers often group students by ability 
in order to reduce the range of individual differences within each 
group and to instruct more effectively. Sometimes, teachers com- 
pletely segregate classroom seating patterns on the basis of student 
ability, The top readers sit at the same table, the next best group 
sit together, and so on, This can be carried to such rigid extremes 
that there is little contact between high-achievement and low- 
achievement students. This is likely to set up status differences 
among students and engender an attitude of inferiority in low 
PORE that will alienate them from the mainstream of classroom 
life, 

Rist (1970) presents a distressing longitudinal case study of one 
group of children progressing from kindergarten through second 
grade. Teachers created a caste system within this group of students. 
The high-status children mirrored the behavior of their teachers 
and communicated disrespect for the low-status children. Students 
who needed the most teacher help, those who were shy and not 
very verbal, were seated in the rear of the room when they began 
kindergarten. This made it difficult for them to have contact with 
the teacher. The teacher was not aware that the placement of these 
children in the rear of the room would reduce their contacts with 
her and slow their classroom progress, but this is what happened. 
Such rigid grouping patterns also prevent low-achieving students 
from learning from their classmates. There is reason to believe that 
students will learn from their classmates when given the opportunity 
to do so (Coleman et al., 1966). 

Many of the studies reviewed above suggest that teachers can 
improve their contact patterns with low-achievement students. If 
low achievers are relatively ignored and treated with second-class 
status, they will progressively fall further behind their peers the 
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longer they stay in school. Physical separation of students into rigid 
groups increases the probability that the teacher will treat them 
differently, with low-achieving students being treated less appropri- 
ately. Much of this will be done unwittingly by teachers, but it will 
be done nevertheless. 

Teaching is more likely to be effective if teachers’ goals and class- 
room behavior are in agreement. We have suggested that often 
there is a gap between what teachers do and what they think they 
do or want to do. There is no such thing as the appropriate teaching 
style. The correctness of an indirect or direct teaching style depends 
upon the objectives of the learning exercise and to some extent 
the personality of the teacher and the characteristics of the students 
themselves. However, if goals and teaching behavior aren’t in agree- 
ment, teaching will be ineffective. 


WHY ARE TEACHERS UNAWARE? 

We have discussed certain things that teachers do without aware- 
ness, and we will present additional examples later in the book. 
We will now discuss why teachers do this. Certainly, they do not 
act this way intentionally. We know this because, when interviewed, 
teachers express unawareness of some of their classroom behavior 
and are upset by it. This is true even when good teachers are inter- 
viewed in order to find out how and why they behave as they do 
(Jackson, 1968). 

The first and greatest factor that makes it difficult for teachers 
to assess classroom behavior is that so much happens so rapidly 
that they cannot be aware of everything they do in the classroom. 
This problem can be solved, in part, through training. Awareness 
of everything that occurs, or even everything that only the teacher 
does, is impossible, but teachers can become more aware of their 
classroom behavior with practice. 

A second factor limiting teachers’ awareness in classrooms is that 
teacher training programs seldom equip teachers with specific teach- 
ing techniques or provide them with specific skills for analyzing 
and labeling classroom behavior. Conceptual labels are powerful 
tools for helping us to be aware of what we do. For example, the 
Brophy and Good (1970b) study reported that teachers gave up 
on low-achieving students who had difficulty responding to ques- 
tions. However, at the time they gave up on the students, the teach- 
ers did not think of this as giving up. They were embarrassed by 
the silence, they thought that the student was embarrassed, and/ 
or they wanted to keep the discussion rolling. Similarly, teachers 
in the Rowe (1969) study were not aware that they were giving 
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low-achieving students less time to respond and thereby making a 
response more difficult. 

These findings suggest that teacher training institutions had not 
given the teachers ways of labeling what they were doing. This is 
not to say that teachers should never give up on students in recitation 
sequences, for there are times when it is appropriate to move on. 
However, teachers should be aware that they are giving up and 
should be aware of how often they do this with low-achieving stu- 
dents. Otherwise, they will teach such students that the easiest way 
of reacting to a teacher’s question is to make no response. 

Similarly, teachers should be aware of the alternatives they have 
when students make no response or respond incorrectly: providing 
clues, probing, asking a simpler question, repeating the question, 
and so forth. This awareness can be learned if teachers are trained 
to identify and label specific teaching goals and specific skills to 
be used in reaching those goals. Being able to label specific teaching 
skills helps one both to be more aware of what one does in the 
classroom and to know how to respond when students act in specified 
ways. 

Teacher education programs traditionally have not trained teach- 
ers to recognize and use specific behaviors. Instead, they have given 
teachers global advice (e.g., treat the whole child, individualize in- 
struction) without linking it to specific behaviors. Smith, in his book 
Teachers for the Real World (1969), says it this way: “It does little 
good for a teacher to understand that he should accept the child 
and build on what he is if the teacher does not know how to assess 
what the child brings and lacks the skills necessary to work with 
him.” He further notes: 


Teachers often appear to have no interest in children or even to fear 
them, because they simply lack the conceptual equipment to understand 
them, No matter how idealistic the teacher may be, he will soon find 
his hopes crushed if he is unable to understand and cope with disturbing 
pupil behavior. 


We share the belief that teachers must be provided with specific, 
concrete skills if they are to be successful in the classroom. 

Although many teacher education programs have begun to stress 
the ability to conceptualize and talk about specific behaviors, many 
others still do not. Most in-service teachers do not have a high vocab- 
ulary for describing what goes on in classrooms, Thus, the lack of 
training for conceptualizing and performing specific teaching behav- 
iors helps account for teachers’ poor self-awareness. 

The third obstacle is that there is no formal, useful system of 
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providing teachers with information about what they do. Pamboo- 
kian (1975) and MeNeil (1971) point out that teachers are most likely 
to change when provided with information that shows a discrepancy 
between what they want to do and what they are doing. Teachers 
are unlikely to get this information unless they meet with their 
supervisors several times during the year. However, teachers rarely 
see their supervisors. A survey by the National Education Association 
reveals that only 34 percent of secondary teachers in the United 
States are observed even once during the year for a period of five 
minutes or longer. The median number of observational visits in 
secondary schools is one and the median in elementary schools is 
two, and only half of these visits are followed by a conference 
(McNeil, 1971). Unless they have a rare principal, teachers seldom 
receive direct, useful feedback about their teaching. 

Moreover, under the present supervisory structure, teachers may 
view feedback from supervisors with suspicion and hostility. Teach- 
ers usually know that supervisors’ ratings are unreliable. Also, teach- 
ers’ more frequent disagreements with supervisors are over goals 
(McNeil, 1971). Tuckman and Oliver (1968) found that teacher be- 
havior was not substantially changed by feedback from supervisors. 
In fact, when supervisor feedback was the only information teachers 
received, they changed their behavior in the opposite direction to 
that suggested by the supervisor. Feedback from students, however, 
had a positive effect. Apparently, the source of advice and the basis 
on which it is given are of concern to teachers. If they feel that 
supervisors do not spend enough time in the classroom to assess 
their behavior adequately, or that supervisors employ vague or irrel- 
evant criteria, teachers may reject their supervisors’ advice. 

Student teachers in university training programs also seldom re- 
ceive direct, useful feedback. In the following account, Medley 
(Burkhart, 1969) describes one supervisor's technique for providing 
a student teacher with information. Although the example may be 
extreme, it does suggest what we suspect to be a frequent problem 
in training programs: candidates do not learn specific teaching skills 
or a conceptual language for describing classroom behavior. 


. . . This particular woman said, “Well, I didn’t say anything to the stu- 
dent teacher because this is a very sensitive area. But when she did 
something that was particularly bad, I looked at her, and she understood.” 

. . we also interviewed the students, and believe it or not, one of the 
students said, “Well, Mrs. So-and-so didn’t talk much. We just looked 
at this film, and when there was something that I had done particularly 
well, she looked at me, and I knew.” 
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Medley, in this same source, also reported findings about the class- 
room behavior of student teachers. His major conclusion was that 
supervision and television feedback, as implemented in his study, 
had no effect on student teachers’ behavior. Students and supervisors 
did not talk about specificbehavior of mutual interest. He concluded, 
“The most important substantive finding is that the seminal problem 
in improving teaching may be perceptual in nature; that the key 
to helping teachers change their behavior may lie in helping them 
see behavior—see what they themselves—and others as well, are 
doing.” We share Medley’s feelings. The next section discusses ways 
in which teachers can get feedback about their behavior. 


FEEDBACK TO TEACHERS ABOUT CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 
Typically, there are only three ways teachers can obtain systematic 
and reasonably reliable information about their classroom behavior: 


1. Certain information can be collected from students. This 
alternative is not very usefu: for primary-grade teachers, 
however, because young children are not capable of pro- 
viding complex feedback. Intermediate-level students in 
elementary schools and secondary students can provide 
useful feedback, and teachers should actively seek out 
their opinions. 

2. Fellow teachers can be asked to observe and code behav- 
ior during a free period. This source of feedback presup- 
poses, of course, that fellow teachers have a free period 
and have the necessary observation skills. A strategy for 
creating reciprocal visits and exchanging information is 
provided in the last chapter of this book. 

3. Teachers can develop a conceptual system for labeling 
their own behavior. 


The ability to describe one’s own behavior heightens awareness 
of behavior as it unfolds in the classroom. A conceptual system allows 
you to classify what you are doing as you do it, making it possible 
for you to be aware of what you do and to remember how you 
have behaved. Many school districts now have video equipment 
so that teachers can see themselves in action. At first glance, video- 
taping seemed like a real learning aid—what better way for teachers 
to improve than to see themselves as others do? However, studies 
report that after teachers have viewed tapes, the changes in their 
teaching behavior have not been very impressive. 

Seeing a film of oneself teaching is like sitting in a classroom 
watching another teacher. The behavior on the film is still rapid 
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and complex. If you don’t know how to look, you don’t see very 
much. Research has demonstrated that when teachers view tapes 
with a consultant who can provide specific feedback or with materials 
describing what to look for, positive change occurs. Videotapes, if 
used appropriately, can help teachers to analyze and improve their 
own behavior. Reviews of the literature on the use of video and 
audiotape in helping teachers to improve their classroom behavior 
conclude that such materials are effective only if specific teaching 
behaviors are highlighted and discussed (Fuller and Manning, 1973; 
Peck, 1971; Baker, 1970). 

The terms conceptual and observational tools refer to a descriptive 
vocabulary. Every social organization, game, or system has a lan- 
guage of its own. Some are simple; others, like the language of the 
classroom, are complex. For example, bridge has a unique descrip- 
tive vocabulary, as does football. If you cannot respond to such terms 
as “three no-trump” or “first down,” then you cannot really under- 
stand the games. Such terms effectively increase one’s understanding 
of one’s partner’s hand or of what took place on an athletic field. 
We want to make you more familiar with the language of the class- 
room so that you will be able to describe and understand what 
you do there. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have shown that teachers are not aware of every- 
thing that goes on in the classroom, and that this lack of awareness 
at times interferes with their effectiveness. This problem exists for 
at least three basic reasons: 


1. Teacher training programs spend little time training 
teachers to perform specific behavior or to describe spe- 
cific teaching behavior. 

2. Classrooms are busy places, and teachers (and students 
as well) are so busy responding that they have little time 
to think about what they are doing. 

3. Teachers are seldom observed on any systematic basis. 
Consequently, they seldom get valuable information 
about ways to increase their effectiveness. 


We have posited that teachers need to develop skills for looking 
at classroom behavior. Preservice teachers also need insight into 
their own behavior when they do their practice observation and 
student teaching. A major goal of this book is to help teachers acquire 
a classroom language for describing behavior and develop new ways 
of structuring classroom learning experiences. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. The chapter has stressed that sometimes teachers are not 
aware of all of their classroom behaviors. When you teach (whether 
micro, simulated, or real), attempt to monitor your teaching behay- 
ior (e.g., the ratio of fact to thought questions) and see how your 
mental record compares with the actual record taken by a coder 
or with what you hear when you play back your tape-recorded 
lesson. Practice monitoring your behavior, listening to what you 
say as you teach, and comparing your mental list with objectively 
recorded lists. Most of us find it difficult to monitor our teaching 
behavior initially (we are so busy thinking about what we will ask 
next that we do not hear completely what we say), but improve- 
ment comes with practice. 

2. Give two examples to illustrate how a teacher’s lack of aware- 
ness about what he or she does in the classroom might result in 
inefficient or self-defeating behavior. 

3. How could teachers improve their ability to see behavior in 
classrooms? 

4. When entering a classroom, why is it important that an ob- 
server have a conceptual system for describing behavior and for 
noticing significant occurrences? 

5. Describe the potential ill effects of placing students in learning 
groups on the basis of achievement or intelligence test scores. What 
possible advantages can be gained by grouping students? 

6. Teachers obviously want low-achieving students to do well, 
but some low-achieving students receive less teacher contact and 
help than high-achieving students. How could teachers improve 
their interaction patterns with low-achieving students without re- 
ducing their effectiveness with other students? 

T. Why is the use of video equipment (allowing teachers to see 
themselves teach) relatively ineffective unless it is combined with 
specific directions concerning what to look for or specific descrip- 
tions of what took place? 

8. After reading this chapter, do you have any questions about 
the ideas, facts, or concepts presented? Are there topics that you 
would like more information about? If so, write two or three of 
your own questions and turn them in to your instructor for feed- 
back, or trade questions with fellow teachers or students. 


SEEING IN 
CLASSROOMS 


We have discussed problems that teachers have in perceiving class- 
room behavior, and the difficulty of monitoring classroom behavior 
that is both rapid and complex. Research shows that teacher percep- 
tion of classroom behavior differs, at least in certain respects, from 
that of students and observers (Ehman, 1970; Wolfson and Nash, 
1968). So far, we have not tried to explain this. Why should teacher 
perception be at odds with the views of other observers? After all, 
students and observers also have seldom been trained to rate specific 
behaviors, and they must also observe rapidly occurring events. Why 
should observers see one thing and teachers another? 

Part of the answer is that teachers or observers may miss parts 
of classroom life because events move so quickly. The purpose of 
this chapter is to highlight another reason: teachers and observers 
can and do misinterpret classroom behavior. That is, the problem 
of seeing in classrooms is a bit more complex than we have described 
so far. While it is true that a fast classroom pace and not knowing 
what to look for reduce one’s ability to perceive behavior in the 
classroom, another problem is that on occasion what we think we 
see is not congruent with reality. Our past experiences, biases, and 
prejudices can lead us to interpret what we see incorrectly rather 
than to objectively see, describe, and analyze what really happened. 

Anyone who wishes to observe accurately will have to examine 
and become aware of his or her perceptual blinders. For instance, 
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a classroom observer who has been irritated by aggressive, highly 
verbal teachers may see such teachers as punitive and rigid, while 
another observer may see them as well organized and articulate. 
Similarly, a classroom teacher may see two students perform the 
same physical behavior but yet perceive the behavior differently. 
Imagine the following situation. Mr. Fulton, who teaches tenth-grade 
American history, is talking when Bill Rink calls out, “Why are we 
talking about this?” Mr. Fulton, knowing Bill to be a troublemaker 
and class clown, assumes that Bill wants to waste time or provoke 
an argument. Therefore, he responds aggressively, “If you would 
pay attention, you’d know what we are doing. Pay attention!” How- 
ever, compare the response Mr. Fulton made above with his re- 
sponse to a different student. Jim calls out the same words with 
the same tonal quality, “Why are we talking about this?” But Mr. 
Fulton, “knowing” Jim to be a good, dependable student, hears 
his words not as a threat but as a serious question. He reasons that 
if Jim does not understand the purpose of the discussion, nobody 
does. He responds, “Jim, I probably haven’t made this clear. Last 
Friday we discussed . . .” 

Teachers on occasion react not to what they physically hear but 
to their interpretation of what the student said. Teachers’ past expe- 
riences with a student often influence their interpretation of what 
the student seems to be saying. This is not to suggest that teachers 
should not interpret student comments but to argue that they should 
be aware when they do so. Some teachers fall into the unconscious 
trap of expecting a student to behave a certain way and then system- 
atically coloring their interpretations of the student’s behavior so 
that he or she appears to fulfill the teacher’s expectation. Often 
the distinction between observed behavior and the teacher's inter- 
pretation of that behavior has been lost. 

This chapter argues that anyone who tries to observe behavior 
will have to guard against the tendency of letting personal biases 
color what is seen. An exercise to help readers to identify their 
classroom biases is provided at the end of the chapter. After you 
have become more aware of the various teacher and student behav- 
iors that incite your interest or disinterest, you will be able to inter- 
pret classroom behavior more objectively. General suggestions are 
also presented to help observers gather classroom data without un- 
duly influencing the behavior of teachers and students. 


SELECTIVE PERCEPTION: AN EXAMPLE 
Teachers often perceive classroom behavior according to their own 
experience. The following illustration taken from the book Problem 
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Situations in Teaching (Greenwood, Good, and Siegel, 1971) shows 
how the process might operate. As you read the example, note how 
Mr. Smith’s attitudes influence his interpretations. 


. . consider Mr. Smith, who has frequently observed two students, Jean 
and Shirley, in his senior civics class whispering together in the back 
of the room, He has always ignored this behavior, hoping it would disap- 
pear. The two girls are very physically attractive to Mr. Smith, and very 
popular among their classmates. He wanted to befriend them, but they 
seemed to make fun of him at times. Once when he tripped over a 
wastebasket, they seemed to laugh louder and longer at him than anyone 
else in the room. At other times, they would whisper together, look in 
his direction, and begin to giggle. 

Mr. Smith was not very popular when he was a student in high school. 
He was shy around girls, dated very little, and did not participate in 
varsity athletics, although he wanted to be admired and popular. He 
became a teacher, although he wanted to be a medical doctor, primarily 
because he felt that the local teacher’s college was the only place that 
he could financially afford to attend and feel reasonably sure of being 
able to do the academic work required of him. 

On the day in question, another teacher had hurt his feelings by 
criticizing the tie that he had worn to school. The other teacher had 
said, “Man, you are never going to be a swinger as long as you wear 
square ties like that.” During second period civics class, Jean and Shirley 
once again whispered together in the back of the room, looked in Mr. 
Smith’s direction, and began to laugh. Mr. Smith inferred from their 
behavior that they were talking about him. He told them to go to the 
Dean of Girls’ office. 

The Dean of Girls later told Mr. Smith that the girls had been telling 
one another jokes. Mr. Smith didn’t really believe this “story” of the 
girls and told them in no uncertain terms that he was going to move 
them away from one another and that the next time they talked he 
would cut their grades. Both girls had confused and bewildered expres- 
sions on their faces and Jean began to cry. Shirley said, “Why are you 
treating us this way, Mr. Smith? We really thought that you were the 
one teacher that we have who really understands us!” 

You can probably think of a great number of things that you would 
like to find out about Jean, Shirley, Mr. Smith, and others, before you 
begin to diagnose this case. A good starting point is to consider Mr. 
Smith’s objectivity. Was he objective in examining the data? From a 
measurement standpoint, objectivity of this kind refers to the amount 
of agreement between observers. If two other teachers had observed 
the same behavior as Mr. Smith observed, would they have made the 
same inferences from the behavior of Jean and Shirley? 

If Mr. Smith could remove his perceptual blinders for a moment, 
what would he have actually observed about Jean and Shirley's behavior 
and what would he have inferred? He had definitely seen the two girls 
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whispering together, glancing at him and laughing at him from time 
to time. He could probably even guess how many times they have en- 
gaged in this behavior, if it were important. He did hear and see them 
laugh loud when he tripped over the wastebasket. Further, the Dean 
of Girls said the girls explained that they were telling jokes on the day 
that he sent them out of the class. Finally, we know precisely what 
the girls said to Mr. Smith when he talked to them later because we 
have an exact quote. We can’t see the girls’ faces or hear the way in 
which Shirley said what she did to Mr. Smith. Our data have many limita- 
tions, but it does provide some clues and suggests the need to collect 
additional information. 

What kinds of inferences did Mr. Smith make from the behavioral 
data? Are there other interpretations that could be made? First, he 
seemed to feel that the girls saw him as an inadequate male. Second, 
he inferred that they were whispering and giggling about him and his 
inadequacies. After the incident was reported, Mr. Smith later said he 
refused to accept Shirley’s statement concerning his adequacy as an un- 
derstanding teacher. As other inferences concerning the girls’ behavior 
possible? Did Mr. Smith respond to the behavior that he observed, or 
did he respond to inferences that he drew from this behavior? Imagine 
Mr. Smith at some future time with some other teachers in the lounge 
during their “planning period.” Imagine another teacher saying, “I have 
Jean Sinders and Shirley Merrick in my class this semester. Boy, what 
lookers! Hey, George, didn’t you have some trouble with them last semes- 
ter?” Mr. Smith: “Did I ever! They were always disrupting the class. 
Every time I turned my back they were whispering and giggling and 
making all kinds of noise.”* 


Teacher Anxiety: A Source of Bias 

The example presented above illustrates how a teacher’s anxiety 
can lead to a distorted view of classroom events. Teachers who are 
insecure and who possess a poor teaching self-concept are especially 
unlikely to seek information about themselves and likely to distort 
“threatening” information when they receive it. Insecure teachers 
often prefer to interpret problems in ways to suggest that factors 
other than personal competency are the source of instructional diffi- 
culties (“students don’t like me,” “I don’t like to teach”). 

It is known that many teachers report considerable tension and 
anxiety while engaged in teaching activities (see, for example, Coates 
and Thoresen, 1976). It is less clear how teacher anxiety influences 
teacher behavior and the anxiety and classroom behavior of students. 


*From Gordon E. Greenwood, Thomas L. Good, and Betty L. Siegel, 
Problem Situations in Teaching, pp. 8-10. Copyright © 1971 by Harper 
& Row, Publishers, Inc. By permission of the publisher. 
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Still, it would seem difficult for a teacher who is excessively con- 
cerned about self to actively monitor interactions in order to see 
how others are affected by classroom events. 

Student teaching is often a stressful event because of poor commu- 
nication between the student teacher and the cooperating teacher. 
However, if self-concerns are excessive, student teachers should seek 
advice and help from the college teaching staff. People who are 
uncomfortable in the teaching act will have a difficult time in accu- 
rately seeing and helping students to fulfill their needs. To be a 
successful teacher, one has to develop technical competence and 
the self-confidence to use those skills. 


Observe Behavior—Don’t Interpret 

The teaching incident presented above also illustrates that infer- 
ences should be made after we have collected and examined de- 
scriptive information. Our own background, particularly our experi- 
ences as a student and our personal definitions of a good teacher, 
can lead us to draw erroneous conclusions. If the teacher does some- 
thing we especially like (e.g., asks questions before calling on stu- 
dents), we may rate him high in all areas. Similarly, if the teacher 
does something we particularly dislike (e.g., humiliates a student 
who provides a wrong answer), we may evaluate him low on all 
dimensions of classroom behavior even if other aspects are positive. 
Thus, when viewing teacher behavior, it is important not to evaluate 
behavior as positive or negative independent of its effects upon 
students. For example, the teacher we see as hypercritical may be 
seen by his students as a person who sets high standards because 
he cares about them. As a case in point, see Kleinfeld (1975). 

It is exceedingly difficult for an observer to sit in a classroom 
and note the behavior that occurs without attempting to interpret 
what the behavior means. Observers should concentrate on observ- 
ing and coding, however, because time spent speculating about the 
possible motivation behind a student’s or teacher’s behavior in- 
creases the chances that the observer will miss significant aspects 
of classroom interaction. It is preferable to hypothesize about the 
causes of classroom behavior after an objective description of that 
behavior, particularly as hypotheses made while we are still observ- 
ing in the classroom lock us into a narrow viewpoint. When we 
are looking for something, we are likely to find it. Remember the 
example of Mr. Smith and recall how his perceptual blinders caused 
him to interpret behavior to make it conform to his view. 

Looking for specific behaviors in the classroom is one way to mini- 
mize the degree to which our attitudes and biases will color what 
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we see. For example, if we believe a teacher to be caustic and 
ineffectual, it is less likely that such an attitude will interfere with 
our description of classroom life when we pay attention to behavior 
(e.g., how often the teacher calls on low-achieving male students) 
than it will when we attempt to describe the teacher in global, 
inferential terms (how good-looking, warm, friendly, fair, etc., is 
the teacher). 

However, a focus on behavior does not‘in itself guarantee that 
one will see accurately. Behavior will be seen accurately only if 
the observer wants to do so and is willing to practice and to compare 
his or her observations with those of others. Nevertheless, a focus 
on behavior is a useful starting point for trying to see and describe 
classroom life. 

One useful way to improve observational skills is by doing case 
studies that focus on one student or a few students. Case studies 
that involve the reporting of observed behaviors are particularly 
helpful. Such assignments facilitate one’s ability to observe and de- 
scribe behavior accurately, and these skills are necessary to the gen- 
eration of effective, concrete plans for dealing with students. Tradi- 
tional case studies are excellent analytical tools for expanding one’s 
ability to see and to interpret student behavior. 

Readers who are unfamiliar with case study techniques are encour- 
aged to examine other references. Useful descriptions of how to 
conduct case studies can be found in Perkins (1969) and Shaffer 
and Shoben (1956). Gordon (1966) and Almy (1969) describe a variety 
of techniques for looking at student behavior in the classroom, and 
these sources are useful for students who want to learn more about 
child study. Below we will present some of our ideas about conduct- 
ing case studies. First, we will discuss our rationale for conducting 
a specific type of case study, and then we will discuss some general 
principles that are important to follow when doing a case study. 


DISCOVERING BIAS 
We have noted that observers and teachers often misinterpret be- 
havior because their own backgrounds and biases lead them to color 
classroom behavior and because they attempt to interpret behavior 
prematurely. The first step in changing this undesirable behavior 
is to become aware of its presence and consequences. Teachers need 
awareness of both behavior (e.g., the teacher criticizes some students 
almost every time they give a wrong answer) and its consequences 
(e.g., the student volunteers Jess, begins to avoid the teacher, and 
hands in fewer homework assignments). 

When we become aware of our attitude, we can often control 
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our behavior more optimally. For example, the teacher who unhesi- 
tantly says, “I am a fair grader. I am never influenced by the student 
as a person, and I grade only the paper,” is often an extremely 
unfair grader. The fact is that knowing who wrote the paper does 
influence most graders. With certain students, teachers tend to read 
more into the answer than is really there (especially with students 
with whom they have worked closely). We demand more proof from 
other students—although a student’s first paragraph in an essay is 
excellent, the teacher suspects this student does not really know 
the material. 

Similarly, other factors, such as the quality of handwriting, may 
influence the way we grade an essay exam (Chase, 1968). Once 
teachers realize that they do have biases that interfere with grading 
fairly, they can take steps to reduce the effects of those biases. For 
example, teachers can mask the identity of the student who wrote 
the paper before grading it, can grade all papers on the first question 
before going to the next question, and can score only content and 
not penmanship. 

In the same way, one can improve other weak spots if one becomes 
aware of them. Self-study is difficult to conduct. The most pervasive 
problem is the difficulty of admitting certain feelings and reactions 
because we feel that they are unprofessional or inappropriate. For 
example, we tend not to accept the fact that we react differently 
to different students. 

Greenberg (1969) describes some of the myths that frequently 
produce teacher problems, such as the myth of “liking all students 
equally,” and notes that such magnanimous behavior is impossible. 
Teachers will treat students in equally fair and facilitating ways if 
and when they are aware of their feelings about the students. This 
does not mean identical teacher behavior, however, because some 
students need more teacher contact, others need more opportunity 
to work on their own, and so forth. As human beings, teachers experi- 
ence the full range of human emotions: they will distrust some stu- 
dents, they will be proud of certain others, some will delight them, 
and others they will want to avoid. Similarly, observers will have 
different reactions toward different teachers. If we are not careful, 
these feelings will interfere with our ability to see accurately. 

Once we identify our feelings, it is possible to monitor classroom. 
behavior more objectively. For example, if we realize that a student 
makes us uneasy because of his physical ugliness, filth or smell, em- 
barrassing questions, or shyness, we can take steps to make the stu- 
dent more attractive to us. However, if we only think “I love all 
students,” we are unlikely to identify our differential behavior to- 
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ward students whom we dislike. The assignment outlined below 
will help you to identify some of your attitudes and preferences 
toward students. 


Case Study: For Self-Study 

The case study assignment that follows will provide you with a direct 
opportunity to study your personal values, preferences, and atti- 
tudes. This case study forces you to consider the types of students 
(or teachers) that you find fun and exciting to work with and to 
identify the types of students who annoy, bore, or disgust you. 

From the following list, select two contrast groups for study— 
any two except pair l and 4. If you are not in an observation course, 
pick peers who are in your class or pick two different college instruc- 
tors and analyze their differential behavior. Better yet, arrange to 
observe in a class similar to the one you teach or will be teaching. 


1. Select the two students with whom you most enjoy work- 
ing; that is, if you were the classroom teacher, which two 
students in the class would you select first to be in your 
own room? (Positive feelings) 

2. Select the two students whom you dislike the most in 
the classroom. (Negative feelings) 

3. Select two students for whom you have no strong feeling 
whatsoever. Use the class roster here so that you will 
not forget about anyone. (Apathy, indifference, do not 
notice when they are absent) 

4. Select two students (one boy, one girl) who best represent 
the child you would want your son or daughter to be 
like at this age. (Identification) 


After selecting the four students, begin to observe them more 
closely during class activities. If you are observing in public schools 
and you choose to take notes during class, be sure to obtain the 
teacher’s permission and let him or her know that the notes are 
about students and not the teacher. Some of you will be busy teach- 
ing during the day, so your notes will have to be made after class 
ends. The notes are for your own use, and the form you utilize is 
completely open. Bear in mind that any information you record 
in classrooms is confidential; students should never be identified 
by name. Even notes that you take in class should include no actual 
student names (notes are often lost). For this case study, it is not 
necessary to collect data from the school files, which might influence 
the observation anyway. Normal classroom behavior is sufficient. 

Analyze the similarities and differences among the four students. 
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This analysis among students should provide you with clues regard- 
ing the types of student behavior that are likely to touch off positive 
or negative responses in your own behavior. You will then be in a 
better position to understand why you behave as you do and be 
able to change your behavior in certain ways in order to interact 
more positively with students who irritate you. You will want to 
raise some of the following questions when you compare and contrast 
the students: 


1. What are the students like physically? How do they look? 
Do they have nice clothes? Are they attractive? Clean? 
Are they large or small for their age? Are they male or 
female? 

2. What are their favorite subjects? What lessons bore them? 
What are their strong and weak points as students? As 
persons? 

3. What are their most prominent behavior characteristics? 
Do they smile a lot? Do they thank you for your attention? 
Do they seek you out in the classroom—more or less than 
the average student? Do they raise their hands to answer 
often? Can they be depended upon to do their own work? 
How mature are they? Are they awkward or clumsy? 

4. What are their social characteristics and what socioeco- 
nomic level do they come from? What is their ethnic 
background? 


The goal of this exercise is not to put you through an intensive 
self-analysis. It is to start you thinking about the possible linkages 
between your feelings about students and the way students treat 
you and you treat them in the classroom. A valuable parallel exercise 
would be to list the teacher behaviors that provoke your interest 
or boredom. The purpose of such activities is, of course, to make 
you more aware of what you like and dislike, so that these attitudes 
will not interfere with your classroom observation and teaching. 


CASE STUDIES: SOME GENERAL COMMENTS 

If you are puzzled about particular students, or even just interested 
in learning more about them, concentrated and sustained observa- 
tion usually will reveal new insights and suggest interpretations and 
explanations. Case studies help teachers to overcome the tendency 
to see students only within the student role. Attention is focused 
on students as unique individuals, and an attempt is made to em- 
pathize with them. This involves trying to see the classroom envi- 
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ronment as the students see it, and to develop an understanding 
of what they are trying to accomplish when they respond to it. 

First, who are the students? What are their background character- 
istics (age, sex, birth order, family background)? What are their orien- 
tations toward school? Toward the teacher? Toward classmates? 
What are their hobbies and interests? Their strengths and weak- 
nesses as individuals? As students? Thinking about such questions 
and jotting down tentative answers are helpful in developing an 
open mind toward students and learning to look at them in new 
ways. These steps may help you improve your knowledge of a partic- 
ular student before you even spend any time observing that student. 
For example, if you cannot name several strengths and weaknesses, 
your view of the student is probably biased. In our desire for simplic- 
ity and consistency in our perceptions, we tend to overstress things 
that fit together and reinforce our biases and to slight things that 
do not. 

No special preparation or equipment is required for observing a 
student systematically. An ordinary notebook and pen or pencil will 
do. You should be near enough to see and hear the student, but 
not so close as to be inhibiting. Ideally, the student should not know 
you are observing him or her systematically. If possible, make obser- 
vations of the student outside of class as well, during recess, at lunch, 
and between classes, when the student’s behavior is likely to be 
more characteristic than it is when constricted by the student role. 

If the student presents a problem, try to formulate the problem 
as specifically as you can, using terms that translate into observable 
behavior. Include any relevant qualifiers relating to the contexts 
in which behavior occurs (subject matter, size of group, time of 
day, type of situation). Such patterns in the student’s behavior may 
help you to increase your understanding. You also might notice im- 
portant differences between situations in which the student is and 
is not a problem (degree of interest in the topic, degree of structure 
in the activity, active vs. quiet activity, type of antecedent experi- 
ence, presence of peers or other distractors, etc.). Whatever the 
activity, focus on the student, including times when he or she is a 
passive spectator. There is a tendency to observe the teacher or 
whoever else is the center of attention at times like these, but when 
you are doing a case study, it is important to concentrate on the 
student of interest. 

Keep a running log of the student’s behavior during periods of 
observation. Observations should be dated and clearly separated 
from one another in the continuous log, and they should be subdi- 
vided into natural units according to what was going on at the time 
(class periods and breaks between periods, different activities and 
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settings within classes, etc.). The log should contain narrative de- 
scriptions of behavior along with interpretations about its possible 
meanings. It is important to keep objective descriptions of behaviors 
separate from subjective interpretations concerning meaning, be- 
cause interpretations may change as more information is collected. 
Probably the easiest way to do this is to use only the left half of 
the page for keeping the log of behavior. Interpretations can be 
written on the right haif of the page later, when you review your 
notes and think about what you have observed. 

When recording for a case study, the goal is to include as much 
pertinent and interpretable information as possible, but to stick with 
the facts and avoid unsupportable and perhaps incorrect interpreta- 
tions. This is not difficult to do, but it may take some practice to 
learn to sort vague information from interpretable facts, and inter- 
pretable facts from interpretations themselves. For example, sup- 
pose an observer were watching Ron, a white student, at a time 
when he became involved in an incident with Ralph, a black student: 


Ralph taps Ron, points, and speaks. Ron replies, shaking head. 
Ralph gestures, speaks. Ron strikes Ralph and a fight starts. 


This information is factual, but it is too vague and sketchy to be 
much good. Even if the words of the boys are not heard, their ges- 
tures and the general nature of their interaction can be described 
much more clearly. Let’s look at another example: 


Ron is working quietly until bothered by Ralph. He listens, 
then refuses. Ralph becomes angry and abusive. Ron becomes 
aggressive, triggering a major racial incident. 


Assuming that the observer could not hear what was said, this 
is not so much an observation as an interpretation. Ron may or 
may not have “refused’ whatever Ralph wanted, Ralph may or may 
not have “provoked” Ron, and the incident may or may not be 
“racial.” These are interpretations. They fit the facts and may or 
may not be true, but this also can be said of many other possible 
interpretations. A good observation would have recorded the facts 
as follows: 


Ralph taps Ron on shoulder, shows his assignment, points 
to something, speaks. Ron looks, shakes head no, says something. 
Ralph replies with disgusted look, downward gesture of arm. 
Turns away when finished speaking. Ron says something to Ralph 
from behind, then slaps Ralph’s head. Ralph responds as if at- 
tacked, fight begins. 
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This is about as much useful information as could be recorded 
without becoming interpretive. About all that is missing is a descrip- 
tion of Ron’s facial expression and general manner when slapping 
Ralph. This information would be helpful in judging whether the 
head slap really was meant as an attack (if so, it would be an unusual 
behavior). 

The interpretation of this information would raise questions about 
its meaning. Who actually started the trouble, and what started 
it? Is it accurate to call this a “racial incident,” or is the fact that 
one boy is black and the other white irrelevant? What really 
happened? 

Ordinarily, the observer would get answers to these and related 
questions, because interactions as intense as fights usually involve 
loud talk which is easy to hear. However, without more information, 
the interpretation of these facts would have to be confined to specu- 
lation. The first fact is that Ralph interrupted Ron by tapping his 
shoulder, pointing to the assignment, and saying something. The 
shoulder tap apparently did not bother Ron, because he did not 
show any reaction to it. In fact, he did not appear angry until later. 
The fact that Ralph showed the assignment and pointed to some- 
thing suggests that he was seeking help or information about it or 
was expressing an opinion. However, it is possible that Ralph did 
these things just to give the appearance of discussing the assignment, 
and that what he had to say to Ron had nothing to do with the 
assignment. If so, he could have made a provocative statement, but 
not necessarily. 

Ron responded by shaking his head no and saying something. 
This could have been a refusal to listen, a refusal of a request, or 
an answer to Ralph’s question, among other things. If Ralph had 
expressed an opinion, this could have been a disagreement by Ron. 
In any case, it is clear that Ron responded negatively to whatever 
Ralph asked or said. 

Ralph’s gesture and facial expression in his reply suggest disgust 
and/or anger. However, it is not at all clear whether he provoked 
Ron in some way. He might have, but he might also have been 
expressing his own frustration with whatever Ron had said. He might 
even have been giving an opinion. For example, he might have 
originally pointed out what he considered to be a stupid question 
and asked Ron if he understood it. Ron might have said that he 
didn’t understand it either, and Ralph might have responded with 
a gesture and look of disgust while saying something like “Why 
do they ask us stuff like this?” 

Just as Ralph’s behavior may or may not have involved provoca- 
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tion, Ron’s behavior may or may not have involved aggression. It 
could have been an attack on Ralph, perhaps in retaliation for some- 
thing Ralph said. However, it also could have been horseplay. Boys 
frequently poke or slap one another as a way of teasing (but not 
attacking), and that could be what is happening here. 

With a little imagination, we can think of several other interpreta- 
tions of what happened between Ron and Ralph, but the above is 
enough to indicate the difference between factual observations and 
interpretations. Ambiguous situations like this are common when 
classroom observations are collected in case studies, which is why 
it is important to physically separate factual observations from inter- 
pretations of these observations. The factual observation record will 
remain constant even when interpretations change in the light of 
new evidence. Even when you are not formally entering observa- 
tions in a case study record, the distinction between fact and inter- 
pretation should be kept in mind. The ability to maintain and be 
aware of this distinction is an important part of learning to be accu- 
rate when looking in classrooms. 

You may have to experiment a bit in order to find the right level 
of generality for behavioral description. You should not attempt 
to record literally everything that you see, partly because this would 
not be possible, and partly because you would be recording a great 
deal of trivial information about momentary behaviors and expres- 
sive mannerisms that have no interpretive importance. On the other 
hand, in the interest of objectivity, it is important that you record 
observable behaviors. Thus, it would be appropriate to note that 
the student smiled or even smiled at the teacher, but it would be 
an interpretation to say that the student showed friendly warmth 
(as opposed to happy self-satisfaction, for example). Similarly, it 
would be appropriate to state that the student spent time apparently 
absorbed in thinking and problem solving, but it would be an inter- 
pretation to say that the student was thinking and problem solving. 
Perhaps he or she has learned to give this appearance while 
daydreaming. 

Naturally, in making notes, you will want to highlight information 
relevant to your concerns about the student. However, your record 
should keep everything in proper perspective, even if it differs in 
the degree of specificity included about various episodes. For exam- 
ple, if you are watching a student who gets into trouble with peers, 
it would be appropriate for you to have detailed descriptions of 
what happened on the two occasions that he or she became involved 
in arguments during the observation period. On the other hand, 
it should be clear from the record that the two instances of peer 
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conflict involved only a few minutes, and the record should provide 
a running account of what the student was doing during the rest 
of the period. In fact, when observing problem children, it can be 
helpful to keep the question “What does the student do when not 
misbehaving?” in the back of your mind. This will help cue your 
attention to behavior representative of the positive self that you 
have to learn about, build on, and ultimately begin to think about 
when you think about this student. To develop this information, it 
is important to fight the tendency to let halo effects structure your 
perceptions. Just as outstanding students have weaknesses, problem 
students have strengths. 

Behavioral records should be reviewed and checked for complete- 
ness and accuracy at the first opportunity. At this time, you can 
also fill in initial interpretations, add clarification, and generally edit 
your notes to make them as useful as possible in the future. You 
may or may not be able to interpret everything you see, but your 
notes should be complete and unambiguous concerning what actu- 
ally happened. In addition to a description of what transpired, there 
should be information about the qualitative or process aspects of 
the behavior (Was it random or purposeful? Was there anything 
unusual or noteworthy about it?) and explanations about the behav- 
ior. (Why did the behavior occur? What stimulated it? What was 
its purpose? What was its function?). 

In reviewing behavioral comments, look for correlations and con- 
tradictions. Try to identify repeated patterns. Are they well known, 
or do they suggest new insights? Look for places where a particular 
pattern might have been expected but did not occur. These could 
be keys to understanding the explanations for patterns or to develop- 
ing ideas about how to get the student to change. If your notes 
suggest certain hypotheses but do not contain enough information 
to allow you to evaluate them, try to identify what information you 
need. You might be able to identify specific situations that you could 
observe in the near future. For example, suppose the student chal- 
lenged the teacher on each of two occasions when asked to read 
aloud. This could be a defense mechanism used in an attempt to 
avoid reading, perhaps because the student cannot read. You can’t 
tell from only two instances, but you could watch for this in the 
future whenever the class is involved in oral reading, and you could 
see the student individually and try to develop more information 
about his or her reading achievement level. Information gleaned 
from these supplementary activities then can be added into the 
log at appropriate places dealing with the interpretation of the 
behavior. 
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SIMPLIFYING THE OBSERVATIONAL TASK 

In this chapter, emphasis has been placed on the need to study 
observer and teacher biases to prevent them from interfering with 
assessment. However, another major obstacle hinders perception 
in classrooms: the sheer physical complexity of the classroom can, 
at times, prevent us from seeing certain events. While the teacher 
instructs a reading group, four students may be at the science table, 
three listening to tapes at the listening post, four reading at their 
desks, and three writing at the blackboard. No observer can monitor 
everything that takes place in the classroom. Even relatively simple 
tasks may be impossible to code simultaneously. For instance, if 
an observer wants to code the number of hands raised when a 
teacher asks a question and whether or not the student called on 
by the teacher has a hand up, the observer may still be counting 
hands when the teacher calls on the student and will thus be unable 
to determine whether or not the student has a hand up. 

One useful way to break down the physical complexity of the 
classroom is to study the behavior of a few students. Such students 
can be studied intensively, and their behavior will mirror what is 
taking place in the entire classroom. For example, the observer 
can choose to focus on a few students (perhaps two high, two middle, 
and two low achievers—one female and one male at each achieve- 
ment level) or on a particular group of students (low achievers). 
Then a record can be made of everything these students do. For 
example, it might be useful to look at these differences between 
high, middle, and low achievers: 


1. How often do low, middle, and high achievers raise their 
hands? 

2. Do all students approach the teacher to receive help, 
or do some students seldom approach the teacher? 

3. How long does the reading group last for each group of 


achievers? 

4. Are the students involved in their work? How long do 
they work independently at their desks? 

5. How often are students in different groups praised? 


These questions represent a few of the many you can examine. 
Here, our purpose is not to suggest what to look for (this will come 
later), but to examine ways and procedures that will facilitate look- 
ing. Studies of representative students are an excellent way of reduc- 
ing the complexity of looking in classrooms. These studies allow 
one to focus attention upon the teacher and only a few students, 
rather than trying to code everything that takes place in a large 
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classroom. This focus on a few students is especially useful when 
you first begin to observe in classrooms. 

Another strategy for aiding ability to observe in classrooms is sim- 
ply to limit the number of behaviors that you look for at one time. 
The student observer, or teachers participating in self-evaluation 
or in-service programs, will do well to restrict their attention to 
only five to ten behaviors at any one time. When one attempts to 
measure too many things, one becomes confused and cannot meas- 
ure objectively. It would be better for an observer to concentrate 
on certain behaviors for a couple of days and then start to code a 
new set of behaviors. 


Reliability 

In addition to realizing their own biases and limiting the number 
of students and behaviors observed, observers should learn to esti- 
mate their ability to code classroom behavior accurately by compar- 
ing their observations with those collected by other observers. Per- 
haps this is the easiest way to determine if you are observing what 
happens and not allowing your personal biases to interfere with 
your observing. (A fuller description of reliability is appended at 
the end of the chapter. The reader desiring more information on 
reliability is referred to this material.) 

In general, the observation forms presented in this book can be 
used reliably with very little practice. After discussing observation 
scales for a short time period (5 to 20 minutes, depending upon 
the scale), students should be able to achieve general agreement 
(60 percent to 90 percent agreement) and thus be able to use the 
scale reliably to code classroom behavior. Let us discuss agreement 
further. If observers are watching a videotape and coding the num- 
ber of academic questions that a teacher asks, we may find that 
one observer tallied 16 instances of academic questions while an- 
other observer tallied only 10. The agreement between two observ- 


ers can be estimated using a simple formula suggested by Emmer 
and Millett (1970): 


a enna ee 
A A+B 


The formula tells us to subtract the difference between the two 
observers’ counts and to divide them by the sum of the two observ- 


ers’ counts. The A term is always the larger number. Thus the agree- 
ment in this example would be: 


EEAO aes, an 
16410 | og | 0238 = 0.77% 
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General Plan for Looking in Classrooms 

What you look at in a classroom will vary from situation to situation 
and from individual to individual. Some observers will be able to 
focus on six behaviors, others may be able to code ten. Some observ- 
ers may be in the classroom eight hours a week, some only four. 
Some observers may see two or three different teachers, while others 
will remain in the same room. Despite such situational differences, 
there are some general principles to bear in mind when looking 
in classrooms. 

First, observers often try to reduce the complexity of classroom 
coding by focusing their attention exclusively upon the behavior 
of the teacher. This is particularly true of teachers in training who 
are still trying to determine what teachers do in the classroom. 
This is misplaced emphasis. The key to looking in classrooms is stu- 
dent response. If students are actively engaged in and enjoying learn- 
ing activities, it makes little difference if the teacher is lecturing, 
using discovery techniques, or using small group activities for inde- 
pendent study. 

Earlier, mention was made of the fact that some observers may 
see a teacher as punitive and rigid, while others see the same teacher 
as well organized and articulate. A good way to reduce your own 
bias in viewing teacher behavior is to supplement your observations 
with attention to the effects of teacher behavior upon student behav- 
ior. When you code in the classroom, reduce the number of things 
you look at to a small, manageable set, but look at both teacher 
and student behaviors. 

Classroom teachers who want to receive relevant feedback about 
their behavior and that of their pupils, and observers who want to 
see what life in a classroom is like, must be careful not to disturb 
the natural flow of behavior in the classroom. By “natural” we simply 
mean the behavior that would take place in the classroom if the 
observer were not present. Students, especially young ones, will 
adjust quickly to the presence of an observer if teachers prepare 
them properly and if observers follow through with appropriate 
behavior. The teacher should make a brief announcement to explain 
the observer’s presence, so that the students will not have to wonder 
about the observer or try to question him or her to find out for 
themselves. For example, a second-grade class might be told: “Mr. 
Ramon will be with us today and the rest of the week. He is learning 
about being a teacher. Mr. Ramon will not disturb us because we 
have many things we want to finish, and he knows how busy we 
are. Please do not disturb him because he too is busy and has his 
own work to do.” 

The observer can help the teacher by avoiding eye contact with 
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the students and by refusing to be drawn into long conversations 
with them or aiding them in their seatwork—unless, of course, the 
observer is also a participant in classroom life. (Some university 
courses call for students to serve as teacher aides before they do 
their student teaching.) 

Observers should not initiate contact with students or do anything 
to draw special attention to themselves (e.g., frequently ripping 
pages out of a notebook). It is especially important when two observ- 
ers are in the same room that they do not talk with each other, 
exchange notes, and so forth. Such behavior bothers both the teacher 
and the students, and causes attention to be focused on the observers 
so that natural behavior is disturbed. 

When students approach you while you are observing a classroom, 
you should appear to be busy and avoid eye contact unless the stu- 
dent speaks to you. In most situations, you can politely but firmly 
remind the student that he or she should be sitting down and work- 
ing, and you can tell the student that you are very busy with your 
own work. Requests for help should simply be referred to the 
teacher: “I’m sorry, I can’t help you. Ask your teacher, Mrs. Brown.” 

If children bring pictures that they have drawn especially for 
you, react to such gifts pleasantly, but with minimal response, and 
then send the child back to his or her seat. 

Occasionally, the student may ask a question that the observer 
cannot redirect to the teacher. For instance, if the student asks: 
“Are you writing about me?” you need only make a minimal re- 
sponse (“I’m very busy writing about everything in the room and 
I have to keep at my work”) and then direct the student back to 
his or her seat. 

In advance of coming into a classroom, observers should talk with 
teachers about where they will sit in the room, how they should 
be introduced to the students, and how they should respond when 
individual students approach them. Without such preparation, both 
teachers and observers frequently are paralyzed when students ap- 
proach the observer. Teachers are embarrassed because students 
are out of their seats, and they are indecisive about what to do 
because they do not know whether the observer wants to inspect 
the students’ work or would prefer not to be bothered. Observers 
are often unskilled at dealing with students. They are not sure how 
to act when approached, except that they don’t want to be a rude 
guest. These difficult moments in coding will be reduced if observers 
meet with teachers before the coding begins to discuss what they 
want to do and how they should be introduced. Mutual agreement 
should be reached about how to deal with students who are bent 
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upon making themselves known to the coder. At such meetings, 
observers can also obtain curriculum materials and information 
about the students (seating chart, achievement ranking). Such in- 
formation is necessary if the observer plans to conduct an intensive’ 
study of only a few children at different achievement levels. 


SUMMARY 

This chapter has stressed the fact that objective coding of behavior 
is the way to guard against our biases and gain the most benefit 
from classroom observations. In particular, stress has been placed 
upon reducing personal bias in observing by (1) becoming aware 
of our biases, (2) looking for specific behavior, to break down the 
physical complexity of the classroom, and (3) checking our observa- 
tion data against the observations of others. Exercises have been 
suggested for helping you observe your own or another's behavior 
objectively. Procedures for minimizing the observer’s effect on the 
classroom have been discussed, along with techniques for observing 
unobtrusively in the classroom. These considerations should be 
borne in mind when you use the observation schedules following 
Chapters 4 through 9 to observe in classrooms. 

This chapter, in combination with the previous two chapters, has 
identified many of the factors that block our perception of classroom 
behavior. In these introductory chapters, we have also discussed 
ways in which we can reduce problems of bias and complexity, as 
well as ways in which we can observe more objectively in the class- 
room. In the following chapters, we will develop the theme of look- 
ing in classrooms by providing detailed comment about what to 
look for in classrooms. The following chapters provide a focus on 
what could and should be occurring in classrooms. Furthermore, 
at the end of each chapter, you will find forms for rating scales 
that can be used to code or look for the presence or absence of 
the teaching behaviors that are discussed in each chapter. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Visit a classroom or watch a videotape of a classroom discussion 
and try to tally the number of times that the teacher: (1) asks a 
question, (2) responds to a student’s answer, and (3) praises a stu- 
dent. Compare your tallies with a fellow observer by calculating 
the percent of agreement between your observations. 

2. Try some simple observation with one or two others and at- 
tempt to code behavior reliably. For example, attempt to keep 
track of three goldfish. After five minutes of observation can you 
agree on which is fish one, two, or three? Can you agree upon 
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which fish moves the most? Which is the fastest when it does move? 
Which fish is the most aggressive or most playful? Most observers 
will find this seemingly simple task to be quite complex when they 
first attempt it. Do a similar exercise for a group of five nursery 
school children or five older students. Which child is the most 
aggressive? Which child is busiest? (Add other questions of your 
own.) 

3. Think back over all the teachers you have ever had and list 
the major characteristics of your favorite teacher. What was he 
or she like as a personP What were the chief elements of his or 
her teaching style? 

4, Similarly, list the distinguishing factors of your least liked or 
least effective teacher. Why were you more comfortable, more 
stimulated in one class than the other? Was it because of the 
teacher, the subject matter, the students in the class, or a combina- 
tion of factors? 

5. Identify the ten student characteristics or behaviors that will 
delight you most when you are a teacher, What does this list tell 
you about your personal likes and your teaching personality? 

6. List the ten student characteristics or behaviors that are most 
likely to irritate you or make you anxious. Why do these behaviors 
bother you? How can you deal fairly with students who exhibit 
behaviors that are bothersome to you? 

7. Why should classroom observers attune to student behavior 
as well as to teacher behavior? 

8. What can observers do to minimize their disruption of the 
natural flow of classroom events? 


APPENDIX 


A Coding Exercise 

Subsequent chapters in this book are followed by appendices con- 
taining observation forms that you can use to observe and record 
classroom behavior objectively. Before you can do so profitably, how- 
ever, you will need to acquire certain basic coding habits and skills 
and to learn to check your coding reliability. These skills are not dif- 
ficult to learn, but they do require a little concentration and practice. 

A good way for you to begin is to carefully study the following 
example. The example provides coding instructions and coding 
sheets adapted from the authors’ dyadic interaction observation sys- 
tem (Brophy and Good, 19704), and shows the coding of Arlene 
and Suzi, two observers who coded in the same classroom at the 
same time. By using the same system to code classroom interaction 
with one or more friends and by computing agreement percentages 
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as shown for Arlene and Suzi in the example, you can practice using 
this typical coding scheme and can assess your reliability as a coder. 

The coding system shown in Figure 3.1 is typical of those pre- 
sented later in the book, in that it applies only to certain kinds of 
teacher-student interactions; it is not used continually. You may have 
seen or used a different type of coding system that involved continual 
coding—recording information every 30 seconds, for example, re- 
gardless of what was going on at that time. The coding approach 
taken in this book is different. Instead of presenting a general system 
to be used continually, we provide a variety of forms tailored for 
use in specific situations. Certain forms are used when teachers are 
lecturing, for example, while others are used when they are giving 
seatwork directions, and still others when they are dealing with 
management problems. 

Thus, you do not code continually with these forms. You use a 
given observation form only when the appropriate behavior is pres- 
ent (ie., when codable instances are observed). When no codable 
instances are present, you do not code anything, or else you use a 
different observation form appropriate to the specific situation. 


Coding Question-Answer-Feedback Sequences. In this ex- 
ample, teacher and student behaviors are coded during question 
and answer interchanges. Whenever the teacher asks a question 
and calls on a student to respond, the observers code information 
about whether the student is male or female, about the quality of 
the student’s response, and about the nature of the teacher’s feed- 
back reaction to the student. If you have not done so already, study 
the coding instructions in Figure 3.1 before continuing. 

Coding sheets are prepared so that this information can be quickly 
recorded by entering check marks in appropriate places on the 
coding sheet. No writing or note taking is required. The coding 
sheet is organized to follow the time sequence involved in coder 
decision-making, so that in coding a given interchange, the coders 
move from left to right across the page (see Figures 3.2, 3.3, and 
3.4). As soon as they recognize that a codable interchange is occur- 
ring (i.e., the teacher has asked a question and is calling on a student 
to respond), the coders begin recording the information. When the 
teacher selects a student to respond, coders record his or her sex 
by entering a check mark under M or F. Then, after noting the 
student’s response and the teacher’s reaction to it, they code the 
quality of the response by entering a check mark under +, +, —, 
or 0. Finally, they code the teacher’s feedback reaction by entering 
one or more check marks in the appropriate teacher reaction col- 


FIGURE 3.1. Coding Categories for Question-Answer-Feedback Sequences 


STUDENT SEX 


SYMBOL LABEL 


M 
[= 


Male 
Female 


STUDENT RESPONSE 


+ 
ab 


Right 


Part right 


Wrong 


No answer 


DEFINITION 
The student answering the question is male. 
The student answering the question is female. 


The teacher accepts the student's response as 
correct or satisfactory. 

The teacher considers the student’s response to 
be only partially correct or to be correct but 
incomplete. 

The teacher considers the student's response to 
be incorrect. 

The student makes no response or says he or she 
doesn't know (code student's answer here if 
teacher gives a feedback reaction before he or she 
is able to respond). 


TEACHER FEEDBACK REACTION 


++ 


Gives 
Ans. 
Asks 
Other 
Other 
Calls 
Repeats 


Clue 


New 
Ques. 


Praise 


Affirm 


No reaction 


Negate 


Criticize 


Teacher gives 
answer 

Teacher asks 
another student 
Another student 
calls out answer 
Repeats 
question 


Rephrase or 
clue 


New question 


Teacher praises student either in words (“fine,”’ 
“good,” “wonderful,” “good thinking’) or by 
expressing verbal affirmation in a notably warm, 
joyous, or excited manner. 

Teacher simply affirms that the student’s re- 
sponse is correct (nods, repeats answer, says 
"Yes," “OK,” etc.). 

Teacher makes no response whatever to stu- 
dent’s response—he or she simply goes on to 
something else. 

Teacher simply indicates that the student's re- 
sponse is incorrect (shakes head, says “No,” 
“That's not right,” “Hm-mm,” etc.). 

Teacher criticizes student, either in words 
(“You should know better than that,” “That 
doesn’t make any sense—you better play close 
attention,” etc.) or by expressing verbal nega- 
tion in a frustrated, angry, or disgusted manner. 
Teacher provides the correct answer for the 
student. 

Teacher redirects the question, asking a differ- 
ent student to try to answer it. 

Another student calls out the correct answer, 
and the teacher acknowledges that it is correct. 
Teacher repeats the original question, either in 
its entirety or with a prompt (“Well?” “Do you 
know?” “What’s the answer?”). 

Teacher makes original question easier for stu- 
gent to answer by rephrasing it or by giving a 
clue. 

Teacher asks a new question (i.e., a question 
that calls for a different answer than the original 
question called for). 
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umns. For example, if the teacher simply affirmed that a correct 
response was correct, and then went on to another question and 
another student, coders would enter a check mark in the + column. 
However, if the teacher had praised the response and then asked 
the same student another question, coders would have entered 
check marks in both the ++ and the New Ques. columns. 

To see if you understand, try to code the following sequence: 


TEACHER: Which is heavier, a pound of lead or.a pound of feathers? 
George? 

GEORGE: Neither one—they’re both a pound! 

TEACHER: That’s right—good thinking, George! 


To code this sequence correctly, you would: 


1. Enter a check under M —George is a male student. 

2, Enter a check under + —he answered the question 
correctly. 

3. Enter a check under +—the teacher affirmed the answer 
(“That’s right”). 

4, Enter a check under { the teacher also praised the stu- 
dent (“Good thinking”). 


Once the teacher’s response to the student’s answer (or failure 
to answer) has been coded, the information for that particular ques- 
tion-answer-feedback sequence is complete, and coders drop down 
to the next row and move back to the left side of the coding sheet 
to be prepared for coding the next sequence. The next sequence 
may be with the same student (if the teacher has repeated the ques- 
tion, rephrased or given a clue, or asked a new question, thus giving 
the student a second opportunity to respond), or it may be with a 
new student. 

Thus each row contains information about a single question-an- 
swer-feedback sequence, and this interaction can be reconstructed 
from the coding sheets. In the example, both Arlene’s and Suzi’s 
sheets (Figures 3.2 and 3.3, respectively) show that in the first ob- 
served codable interchange: (1) the teacher called on a female stu- 
dent to respond, (2) the student responded correctly, (3) the teacher 
affirmed that her response was correct. Inspection of the second 
row on each sheet shows that Arlene and Suzi agree that the teacher 
directed the second question to a male student and that he also 
answered correctly. However, the coders are in disagreement about 
the teacher’s feedback reaction. Arlene felt that the teacher’s reac- 
tion was simply affirmation of the correctness of the student’s answer, 
but Suzi saw the teacher’s reaction as more intense or positive, and 
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so she coded it as praise. This is the first of several coding disagree- 
ments between Arlene and Suzi. 

How serious are these disagreements? Can their coding be 
trusted? To answer such questions, objective methods of assessing 
coders’ reliability are required. An objective analysis of Arlene’s 
and Suzi’s reliability is presented below. 


Establishing Reliability. To establish reliability, you will 
need to code in the company of at least one other person. This 
will allow you to assess reliability by comparing your codes with 
theirs and will provide the basis for clearing up ambiguities and 
misunderstandings through discussion of disagreements. Once good 
reliability is established, you can code semi-independently. How- 
ever, it is wise to continue to check reliability periodically, even 
after initial proficiency has been established. This will help guard 
against the tendency to gradually drift into undesirable observation 
and coding habits over time. Even the use of structured, standard- 
ized observation instruments cannot guarantee against coding inac- 
curacies. Thus, even the most experienced coders need to recheck 
their reliability occasionally if they want to be sure that their obser- 
vations can be trusted. This is especially important, of course, in 
research situations. 

Two or more coders can check their reliability either by visiting 
in a classroom together or by coding the same film or video tape 
of classroom interaction. When films or videotapes are available, it 
is often advisable to use them in the initial stages of learning to 
code. Any number of coders can all code the same films or video- 
tapes, and they can be replayed to refresh everyone’s memory when 
disagreements are discussed. 

At first, the major source of disagreement between coders usually 
is speed. That is, if one or both coders fall behind while trying to 
make up their minds about a code or trying to find the correct 
place on the coding sheet to record it, they may fail to observe or 
record one or more instances of codable interaction that occurred 
while this was going on. Such problems disappear rapidly with prac- 
tice, however, and coders soon learn to keep up with the pace of 
classroom interaction. 

At first, the major source of disagreement between coders usually 
will occur not because one coder coded an interaction that the other 
one missed, but because both coders coded an interaction but coded 
it differently. That is, the two coders disagree in their observation 
of the instance in question. By analyzing and discussing these in- 
stances of disagreement, coders can usually identify common or 
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repeated causes. For example, one coder may always code “good” 
as praise, while another coder might not consider “good” to be 
praise. Thus, the first coder would code many more instances of 
praise in the classroom of a teacher who frequently said “good.” 
By identifying and coming to agreement about how to resolve those 
reported sources of disagreement, coders can eliminate most 
unreliability. 


Computing Coder Agreement Percentages 
Arlene and Suzi show general agreement in the coding example, 
but there are several disagreements. To assess their agreement pre- 
cisely, they would compute agreement percentages. The computa- 
tions involved are shown below. 

Assessment of coder agreement in using this type of observation 
scheme requires getting answers to two questions: (1) When a coda- 
ble interchange appeared, did both coders code it? (2) When both 
coders did code an interchange, did their coding agree? The first 
question deals with coding speed, the ability of the coders to keep 
up with the pace of classroom interaction. The second deals with 
psa agreement on how particular interchanges should have been 
coded. 

Coder speed can be assessed with the formula given in the chapter. 
This formula can be used whenever agreements on frequency, or 
number of codes, is being measured. In our example, Suzi coded 
11 interchanges, while Arlene coded 10. Applying the formula, 
agreement would be: 
pe atin ree 5 la ajai 

A+B ieii se rae 95i% 

Thus, Arlene and Suzi showed good, but not perfect, agreement. 
Arlene missed 1 of 11 codable interchanges, while Suzi coded all 
11. It is possible that both coders missed one or more other codable 
interchanges, but we cannot tell from the data. If the coders knew 
that they both had missed additional coding, they would have to 
take this into account in interpreting their agreement data. In this 
case, the 95 percent figure would be deceptively high. 

To assess coder agreement on how particular interchanges should 
be coded, we turn our attention to those interchanges that both 
Arlene and Suzi coded. Suzi’s extra coding (the seventh row on 
her coding sheet) is not used in this analysis because we do not 
know how Arlene would have coded this interchange and, therefore, 
we have nothing to compare with Suzi’s coding. To facilitate compar- 
ison, Figure 3.4 shows Arlene’s codes superimposed on Suzi’s coding 
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sheet (skipping Suzi’s seventh row, because Arlene does not have 
a parallel set of codes; Arlene’s seventh row belongs with Suzi’s 
eighth row, and so on). 

Coder agreement is computed separately for the three separate 
decisions that each coder had to make concerning each interchange: 
(1) the sex of the student, (2) the quality of the student’s response, 
and (3) the nature of the teacher’s feedback reaction. The method 
to be used in computing agreement is (1) establish the number of 
coding decisions that were made and (2) compute the percentage 
of these decisions upon which the two coders agreed. 

Since 10 interchanges were coded by both coders, the coders 
each had to note the student’s sex 10 times. Agreement between 
Arlene and Suzi on these decisions about student sex was perfect 
(10/10 = 100 percent agreement). 

There were also 10 student responses to be coded as right, part- 
right, wrong, or no response. Arlene and Suzi also agreed on all 
10 of these coding decisions (100 percent agreement). 

Disagreements appeared in the coding of the teacher’s feedback 
reactions to students. Twice Arlene coded “affirm” while Suzi coded 
“praise”; otherwise, the two coders agreed in coding a total of 10 
teacher feedback reactions. Thus, they agreed in 10 out of 12 (83 
percent) of the instances in which they both coded an aspect of 
the teacher’s feedback. (There are 12 codes here, rather than 10, 
because the teacher showed two different categories of feedback 
on each of two occasions.) 

Overall, Arlene and Suzi’s agreement is quite good. One clear 
pattern of disagreement does show up: Suzi tends to code “praise” 
at times when Arlene codes “affirm.” This occurred twice out of 
the five times that this particular distinction had to be made (i.e., 
their agreement for the praise vs. affirm decision was only 60 per- 
cent). We cannot tell from the data which coder is correct, if either 
is. Arlene and Suzi would have to discuss these instances of disagree- 
ment to discover the reason for them. 


Interpreting Classroom Coding 

The example is too short to allow firm conclusions, but we can make 
some tentative hypotheses about the teacher on the basis of it. First, 
note that the majority of questions are answered by boys. If this 
proves to be a reliable finding, it suggests that the teacher is not 
calling on girls as much as would be desirable. This could be brought 
to the teacher’s attention for discussion and possible action. 

The students’ answers show an appropriate success rate. The diffi- 
culty level of teachers’ questions should be such that most, but not 
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all, are answered correctly. This way the difficulty level is adjusted 
to student ability. Students can follow the lesson and respond without 
great difficulty, but at the same time the questions are not so old 
or easy that they present no challenge. 

When the students in this example did not respond correctly, 
they tended not to respond at all. If this happens often, it may 
mean that the teacher is not waiting long enough to allow students 
to formulate a response, or that he or she is overly critical in response 
to wrong answers, so that the students hesitate to answer unless 
they are sure they are right. In any case, it usually is better that 
students make some response rather than remain silent when stuck. 
If they remain silent, it is likely that inappropriate teacher behavior 
is the reason. 

A tendency to criticize students when they do not respond cor- 
rectly shows up in this teacher’s codes and may be part of the expla- 
nation for the students’ tendency to remain silent when stuck. 
Criticism is almost never appropriate in these instances. However, 
note that the teacher also tends to praise frequently. Taken together, 
these codes suggest that the teacher may be generally overreacting 
to student performance here. He or she might do better to be more 
problem centered and less personal in feedback reactions. 

The pattern of praise and criticism suggests that the teacher may 
be playing favorites and/or may prefer boys to girls, although much 
more data would be needed to find out for sure. 


Appropriate Use of Frequency Data 
Frequency data involve counting the number of behaviors in a cate- 
gory that occur during a lesson or a week of observation. Most of 
the scales and ratings sheets presented in this book inyolve much 
counting, Your thinking about what happens in classrooms will be 
stimulated by information gotten just from looking at count totals. 

However, if you have a research purpose, or if comparisons are 
to be made between teachers or students, it may be more appropri- 
ate to use a common frame of reference for comparisons. Rates 
(the number of behaviors per hour) and percentages (the percent 
of all behaviors of a particular type that an individual or group 
receives) are two convenient ways to summarize data. 

We often observe for unequal amounts of time in different class- 
rooms. If we observe in Class A once for two hours and once for 
three hours, and in Class B on two occasions for one hour each, it 
will be misleading to compare Teacher A and Teacher B in terms 
of frequency. Teacher A may total more thought questions, disci- 
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pline problems, and so on, simply because we spent more time in 
that classroom. 

However, Classrooms A and B can be compared meaningfully 
in terms of events per hour (rate). Assume that students approached 
the teacher to seek feedback about their work 30 times in Classroom 
A and 20 times in Classroom B. Rate measures reveal that students 
in Classroom B approached the teacher more often in work related 
situations 


= =ten times per hour 


than students in Classroom A 


gorur 
5 = six times per hour 


Converting frequency data into percentages and rates will help 
you avoid misinterpreting. For example, some teachers may appear 
to have few private contacts with certain students, but only because 
they have few contacts with students generally. Some teachers may 
have 200 or more private contacts with students a day; others may 
have less than 25. When describing teacher differences, the 200- 
25 difference is important and should be noted in frequency terms 
(200 vs. 25). However, when talking about differential teacher treat- 
ment of students, it would help to use percentage data. (What per- 
cent of the 200 or the 25 contacts went to high or to low achievers?). 

In some situations, frequencies will not provide the information 
desired. This is likely to occur when you are interested in the regular- 
ity with which one behavioral act precedes or follows another. For 
example, if we wanted to know if teachers praised high- and low- 
achievement students differentially, it would not be possible to use 
frequencies (high-achievement students may get more praise be- 
cause they answer more questions correctly). To examine the ques- 
tion of differential behavior, it would be necessary to determine 
what percent of low-achievement students’ correct answers are fol- 
lowed by teacher praise (when low-achievement students do answer 
correctly, are they praised?) compared to the precent of time that 
the correct answers of high-achieving students are followed by 
Praise? 


Conclusion 
The extended example presented in the appendix shows how you 
would establish coder agreement and use coded information to draw 
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inferences about teaching. The principles involved are applicable 
to any coding in the classroom. To check agreement on frequency 
or number of codes, use the formula: 
po cert E 

agreement HAB 
To check agreement on how interchanges should have been coded, 
compute a percentage by dividing the number agreed upon by itself 
plus the number not agreed upon (i.e., agreements divided by total 
decisions). 

To interpret coded information, look for suggestive patterns that 
give clues about appropriate and inappropriate teacher behavior 
(this will be discussed at length in the following chapters). Remem- 
ber, though, that interpretations based on one or just a few observa- 
tions are tentative and suggestive. Do not make judgments on the 
basis of insufficient evidence. At times, more meaningful compari- 
sons can be made when frequencies are converted to rates or percen- 
tages. 


TEACHER 
EXPECTATIONS 


In Chapter 2, we mentioned studies by Rowe (1969) and by Brophy 
and Good (1970b) in discussing how achievement patterns can affect 
the ways teachers deal with different students. Rowe found that 
teachers would wait longer for an answer from high-achieving stu- 
dents, Brophy and Good found that teachers were more likely to 
give highs a second chance to respond in failure situations, and 
that they praised highs more frequently for success and criticized 
them less frequently for failure. Both of these studies provide exam- 
ples of how teachers treat high-achieving students in ways likely _ 
to insure continued success, while treating low achievers in ways | 
likely to slow their progress even further. Let us look at some related 
examples. 

Palardy (1969) studied the reading achievement produced by two 
groups of first-grade teachers. Using a questionnaire, he identified 
10 first-grade teachers who thought that boys could learn to read 
just as successfully as girls, and another 14 teachers who thought 
that boys could not learn to read as successfully as girls. Five teachers 
from each group were selected for further study. All taught in mid- 
dle-class schools, used the same basal reading series, and worked 
with three reading groups in heterogeneously grouped, self-con- 
tained classrooms. 

The students were exactly comparable on the reading readiness 
scores taken in September, so that there was no initial group differ- 
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ence. However, differences were obtained in March. Boys whose 
teachers believed they could achieve as well as girls averaged 96.5 
on these reading achievement tests, while those whose teachers 
did not believe that they could do as well as girls averaged only 
89.2. The girls in these classes averaged 96.2 and 96.7, respectively. 
Thus, in the classes where teachers did not think boys could achieve 
as well as girls, the boys did, indeed, have a lower level of 
achievement. 

Another study in this vein was conducted by Doyle, Hancock, 
and Kifer (1971). These investigators asked first-grade teachers to 
estimate the IQ’s of their children, shortly before an IQ test was 
given. The teachers’ IQ estimates were then compared to the IQ’s 
obtained from the tests. The comparisons showed that the teachers 
tended to overestimate the IQ’s of girls and to underestimate the 
1Q’s of boys. These estimates were related to reading achievement. 
Even though there was no IQ difference between boys and girls, 
the girls showed higher reading achievement. Furthermore, within 
both sexes, the children whose IQ’s had been overestimated by the 
teachers had higher reading achievement than those whom the 
teachers had underestimated. 

These studies show that school achievement is not simply a matter 
of the child’s native ability; teachers’ expectations and behaviors 
are also involved. Several other studies have shown this same result 
with different types of students in different types of settings. Douglas 
(1964), in a massive study of the tracking system used in the British 
schools, found that children who were clean and well clothed and 
who came from better-kept homes tended to be placed in higher 
tracks than their measured ability would predict. Once in these 
tracks, they tended to stay there and to perform acceptably. Mackler 
(1969), studying a school in Harlem, also found that children tended 
to stay in the tracks in which they were placed, even though initial 
placement was affected by many factors other than measured ability. 
The findings of Douglas and of Mackler show that: (1) teachers’ 
expectations about a student’s achievement can be affected by fac- 
tors having little or nothing to do with his or her ability, and yet 
(2) these expectations can determine level of achievement by confin- 
ing learning opportunities to those available in one’s track. A student 
placed needlessly in a low track is unlikely to reach his or her poten- 
tial, because the teachers do not expect much and because self- 
concept and achievement motivation are likely to deteriorate over 
time. 

Studies in three different settings showed that student learning 
was affected by the expectations induced in instructors. Beez (1968), 
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working with adult tutors who were teaching Head Start children, 
Burnham (1968), working with swimming instructors teaching pre- 
adolescents how to swim, and Schrank (1968), working with Air Force 
mathematics instructors, all found the same results. In each study, 
the teachers’ expectations were manipulated by the experimenter. 
Sometimes the teachers were led to believe that the children or 
classes they would work with had high learning potentials; some- 
times they were led to believe they had low learning potentials. 
There was no factual basis for these expectations, since the groups 
had been matched or randomly selected. Nevertheless, in each case, 
students of instructors who had been led to hold high expectations 
learned more than the students of instructors who had been led 
to expect little. Beez (1968) monitored the teaching behavior in 
his study and found that the achievement differences were a direct 
result of differences in the teaching to which the children were 
exposed. Tutors who had high expectations attempted to teach more 
than those with low expectations, and they succeeded in doing so. 

In a study similar to that of Beez, Rubovits and Maehr (1973) 
asked 66 undergraduates (prospective elementary teachers) to teach 
a lesson to groups of four seventh- or eighth-grade students. Each 
group contained two black and two white students. 

The teachers were found to treat black students less favorably 
than white students. They gave less attention to the blacks: called 
on them less frequently, encouraged them to continue with a state- 
ment less frequently, ignored a greater percentage of their state- 
ments, criticized them more, and praised them less. These findings 
are distressing even though they occurred in an experimental set- 
ting. They suggest that white teachers may have a tendency to treat 
black students inappropriately (probably because they underesti- 
mate their potential). 


TEACHERS’ EXPECTATIONS AS SELF-FULFILLING PROPHECIES 
Each study presented above illustrates how teachers’ expectations 
can function as self-fulfilling prophecies. That is, teachers’ expecta- 
tions affect the way they treat their students, and, over time, the 
way they treat students affects the amount that students learn. In 
this sense, then, expectations are self-fulfilling: teachers with high 
expectations attempt to teach more, and teachers with low expecta- 
tions tend to teach less. As a result, both groups of teachers tend 
to end up with what they expected, although not with what they 
might have achieved with different expectations in the first place. 
Robert Rosenthal and Lenore Jacobson’s Pygmalion in the Class- 
room (1968) created wide interest and controversy about this topic. 
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Their book described research in which they tried to manipulate 
teachers’ expectations for student achievement to see if these expec- 
tations would be fulfilled. The study involved several classes in each 
of the first six grades of school. Teacher expectations were created 
by claiming that a test (actually a general achievement test) had 
been developed to identify late intellectual bloomers. The teachers 
were told that this test would select children who were about to 
bloom intellectually and, therefore, could be expected to show unu- 
sually large achievement gains during the coming school year. A 
few children in each classroom were identified to the teachers as 
late bloomers. They actually had been selected randomly, not on 
the basis of any test. Thus, there was no real reason to expect unusual 
gains from them. No factual basis existed for the expectations in- 
duced in the teachers. 

However, achievement test data from the end of the school year 
offered evidence that these children did show better performance 
(although the effects were confined mostly to the first two grades). 
Rosenthal and Jacobson explained their results in terms of the self- 
fulfilling prophecy effects of teacher expectations. They reasoned 
that the expectations they created about these special children some- 
how caused the teachers to treat them differently, so that they really 
did do better by the end of the year. 

Controversy has raged over this topic ever since. The findings 
of Pygmalion in the Classroom were widely publicized and dis- 
cussed, and for a time were accepted enthusiastically. Later, how- 
ever, after critics (Snow, 1969; Taylor, 1970) had attacked the Rosen- 
thal and Jacobson study and after a replication failed to produce 
the same results (Claiborn, 1969), the idea that teacher expectations 
could function as self-fulfilling prophecies began to be rejected. For 
pee critical analysis of teacher expectation research, see Dusek 

We think the evidence now available supports the idea that 
teacher expectations are sometimes self-fulfilling (see Braun, 1976, 
and Brophy and Good, 1974). However, this statement requires some 
explanation, both about the research available and about the way 
the process is defined and described. 

Regarding research, one must make a distinction between two 
types of studies in this area. The first type, which includes Rosenthal 
and Jacobson’s work as well as the work of others who have tried 
to replicate that study, involves attempts to manipulate or induce 
teacher expectations, That is, the investigators tried to create expec- 
tations by identifying “late bloomers,” using phony IQ scores, or 
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providing some other fictitious information about the students’ abil- 
ity. The second type of study, exemplified by the first four studies 
discussed in this chapter, uses the teachers’ own expectations as 
they exist naturally. No attempt is made to induce expectations. 
Instead, the teacher is simply asked to make predictions or to rank 
or group students according to achievement or ability. 

Studies involving induced expectations have produced mixed, 
mostly negative results. In some of these studies, the seeming failure 
of teacher expectations to affect teaching behavior occurred because 
the teachers did not acquire the expectancy that the experimenter 
wanted them to have. The most obvious case is where teachers 
know that the expectancy is not true. This was shown by Schrank 
(1970) in an adaptation of his earlier study of Air Force mathematics 
courses. For this second study, Schrank merely simulated the manip- 
ulation of teacher expectations; the teachers actually knew that the 
students had been grouped randomly rather than by ability levels. 
Under these conditions, even with instructions to teach the groups 
as if they had been tracked by ability level, no expectation effects 
were observed. Similar results were found by Fleming and Anttonen 
(1971), who tried to falsify IQ information on children. They found 
that the teachers did not accept the phony IQs as real and, therefore, 
did not allow the scores to affect their treatment of students. When 
faced with too great a discrepancy between what they saw in their 
everyday contacts with students and what a test purported to reveal 
about them, the teachers rejected the test data. 

These results suggest that attempts to induce expectations in 
teachers will fail if the expectations are too obviously and sharply 
discrepant from the students’ observable characteristics. Credibility 
of the source is probably another important factor. Teachers are 
much more likely to accept the opinions of the principal or the 
teacher who worked with the students the previous year than the 
opinions of a researcher who comes in, administers a test, and leaves 
without acquiring any more personal knowledge of the students. 

Thus, the negative results in studies using induced teacher expec- 
tations should not necessarily be taken as disproof of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy idea. The negative results are more likely due to failure 
to induce the desired expectations in the teachers than to failure 
of teacher expectations to affect teacher behavior. Naturalistic stud- 
ies using teachers’ real expectations about their students have often 
shown that high and low teacher expectations are related to differen- 
tial teacher behavior (Cornbleth, Davis, and Button, 1972; Brophy 
and Good, 1974). These studies suggest that teachers’ expectations 
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may have self-fulfilling prophecy effects, causing the teachers to 
behave in ways that tend to make their expectations come true. 

It is likely that many students in most classrooms are not reaching 
their potential because their teachers do not expect much from 
them and are satisfied with poor or mediocre performance when 
they could obtain something better (Brophy and Good, 1974). An 
example of the fact that teacher attitudes are associated with student 
achievement is the finding that one of the few attitudes that differen- 
tiated teachers who were getting good student gains in their classes 
from those who were not was the belief that students could and 
would learn (Brophy and Evertson, 1976). 

Overenthusiastic popular accounts of Pygmalion in the Classroom 
have sometimes misled people about the self-fulfilling prophecy idea. 
Sometimes, they imply that the mere existence of an expectation 
will automatically guarantee its fulfillment or that a magical and 
mysterious process is involved (just make a prediction and it will 
come true). Most teachers rightfully reject this idea as utter non- 
sense. However, this is not what we mean when we say that teachers’ 
expectations can act as self-fulfilling prophecies. We refer here to 
something resulting naturally from a chain of observable causes, 
not to something akin to magic or ESP. 


How the Process Works 
The fact that teachers’ expectations can be self-fulfilling is simply 
a special case of the principle that any expectations can be self- 
fulfilling. The process is not confined to classrooms. Although it is 
not true that “wishing can make it so,” our expectations do affect 
the way we behave in situations, and the way we behave affects 
how other people respond. In some instances, our expectations about 
people cause us to treat them in a way that makes them respond 
just as we expected they would. 

For example, look ahead to the time when you accept your first 
teaching job and receive notice about which school you are being 
assigned to (or look back on this experience if you have gone through 
it already). Unless they already have information, most teachers in 
this situation want to find out as much as possible about the school 
and the principal with whom they will be working. Often, informa- 
tion can be gathered from a friend already teaching at the school. 
Suppose the friend says, “Mr. Jackson is a wonderful man. You'll 
love working for him. He’s very warm and pleasant, and he really 
takes an interest in you. Feel free to come to him with your problems; 
he’s always glad to help.” If you heard this about Mr. Jackson, how 
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do you think you would respond to him when you met him? Think 
about this situation for a few moments. Now let’s think about another 
situation. Suppose that your friend said, “Mr. Jackson? Well, uh, 
he’s sort of hard to describe. I guess he’s all right, but I don’t feel 
comfortable around him; he makes me nervous. I don’t know what 
it is exactly, it’s just that I get the feeling that he doesn’t want to 
talk to me, that I’m wasting his time or irritating him.” How do 
you think you would act when meeting Mr. Jackson after you had 
heard this? 

If you are like most people, your behavior would be quite different 
in these two contrasting situations. Given the first set of information 
about Mr. Jackson, you would probably look forward to meeting 
him and would approach him with confidence and a friendly smile. 
Among other things, you would probably tell him that you heard 
good things about him and that you are happy to be working with 
him and are looking forward to getting started. Given the other 
set of expectations, however, you would probably behave quite dif- 
ferently. You would be unlikely to look forward to the meeting in 
a positive sense, and you might well become nervous, inhibited, 
or overly concerned about making a good impression. You would 
probably approach him with hesitation, wearing a serious expression 
or a forced smile, and speak to him in rather reserved, formal tones. 
Even if you said the same words to him, the chances are that they 
would sound more like a prepared speech than a genuine personal 
reaction. 

Now, put yourself in Mr. Jackson’s place. Assume he knows nothing 
about you as a person. Take a few moments to think about how 
he might respond to these two, very different approaches. 

Chances are that Mr. Jackson would respond quite differently. 
In the first instance, faced with warmth, friendliness, and genuine- 
sounding compliments, he is likely to respond in kind. Your behavior 
would put him at ease and cause him to see you as a likeable, attrac- 
tive person. When he smiles and says he will be looking forward 
to working with you, too, he will really mean it. 

But what if Mr. Jackson is faced with a new teacher who ap- 
proaches him somewhat nervously and formally? Again, he is likely 
to respond in kind. Such behavior is likely to make him nervous 
and formal, if he is not already. He is likely to respond in an equally 
bland and formal manner. This is likely to be followed by an awkward 
silence that makes both you and Mr. Jackson increasingly nervous. 
As the authority figure and host, Mr. Jackson will probably feel com- 
pelled to make the next move. In view of your behavior, attempts 
at small talk would be risky, so he probably will get down to business 
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and begin to speak in his capacity as principal, talking to you in 
your capacity as one of his teachers. 

These examples show how expectations can influence behavior 
and how the behavior in turn can help produce the originally ex- 
pected results. Teachers who expect Mr. Jackson to be friendly and 
who approach him in a warm manner make it easier for him to 
feel at ease and to be friendly. On the other hand, teachers who 
expect him to be cold and who approach him formally tend to make 
him nervous, so that he responds in a way that does appear cold. 

The examples also show that it is not just the existence of an 
expectation that causes self-fulfillment; it is the behavior that this 
expectation produces. This behavior then affects the other person, 
making him or her more likely to act in the expected ways. In 
the classroom, the process works like this: 


1. The teacher expects specific behavior and achievement 
from particular students. 

2. Because of these different expectations, the teacher be- 
haves differently toward different students. 

3. This treatment tells the students what behavior and 
achievement the teacher expects from them and affects 
their self-concept, achievement motivation, and level of 
aspiration, 

4. If this treatment is consistent over time, and if the stu- 
dents do not resist or change it in some way, it will shape 
their achievement and behavior. High-expectation stu- 
dents will be led to achieve at high levels, while the 
achievement of low-expectation students will decline. 

5. With time, students’ achievement and behavior will con- 
form more and more closely to that originally expected 
of them. 


The model clearly shows that teacher expectations are not auto- 
matically self-fulfilling. To become so, they must be translated into 
behavior that will communicate expectations to the students and 
will shape their behavior toward expected patterns. This does not 
always happen. The teacher may not have clear-cut expectations 
about every student, or those expectations may continually change. 
Even when the expectations remain consistent, the teacher may 
not necessarily communicate them to the student through consistent 
behavior. In this case, the expectation would not be self-fulfilling 
even if it turned out to be correct. Finally, the student alone might 
prevent expectations from becoming self-fulfilling by overcoming 
them or by resisting them in a way that makes the teacher change 
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them. Thus, a teacher expectation requires more than its own mere 
existence in order to become self-fulfilling. It must lead to behavior 
that will communicate the expectation to the student, and this be- 
havior must be effective in moving the student in the expected 
direction. 


Practice Examples 

We have provided some practice examples you can use to sharpen 
your own understanding of the self-fulfilling prophecy concept. Read 
each example and see if you think a self-fulfilling prophecy was 
involved. If so, you should be able to identify: (1) the original expecta- 
tion, (2) behaviors that consistently communicate this expectation 
in ways that make it more likely to be fulfilled, and (3) evidence 
that the original expectation has been confirmed. If the example 
does not contain all three elements, it does not illustrate a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy. 


1. Coach Winn knows that Thumper Brown is the son of 
a former All-American football star. Although he has 
never even seen Thumper carry the ball, he predicts, 
“That boy will help our team in his sophomore year.” 
In practice sessions, Winn treats Thumper like all the 
other players. He carries the ball the same number of 
times in the drills as the other runners, and the coach 
praises him only when his performance deserves it. 
Thumper wins a starting position in his sophomore year, 
becoming an outstanding player and being named to the 
all-conference team. 

. Judy, a junior education major, tells her roommate, “I'll 
bet Ralph brings me flowers for our pinning anniversary.” 
On their Monday night date, Judy remarks, “Ralph, the 
funniest thing happened. Ann knitted a sweater for her 
pin-mate for their pinning anniversary and it practically 
reached his knees.” During another conversation the 
same evening, she says, “Yes, the initiation went perfectly. 
It was lovely, absolutely lovely. I love the sorority house 
at initiation time. The flowers are so nice, especially the 
roses. They are so special. They make me feel warm and 
happy.” When Ralph arrives Saturday night for their anni- 
versary date, he presents Judy with a lovely bouquet of 
roses. 

3. Mrs. Explicit is giving directions to John Greene, a second 

grader who is frequently in trouble. Mrs. Explicit has no 
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confidence in John’s responsibility, so she gives him de- 
tailed instructions: “John, take this note to Mrs. Turner, 
whose room is at the end of the hall, across from the 
room where our fire drill exit is. This is a big responsibility, 
and I want you to remember. . . you will not make noise 
in the hall . . . don’t stop to look in any other classrooms 

. . and above all, don’t go outside.” John responds, with 
an obviously pained look, “Mrs. Explicit, don’t you trust 
me?” 

4. Dean Helpful counsels a few students in addition to his 
normal administrative duties. He does so because he is 
very interested in current student problems, and he en- 
joys the opportunity to stay in tune with student life. 
In September, the dean begins to counsel Tom Bloom. 
The dean knows that Tom will probably flunk out of school 
at the end of the semester. His entrance scores are very 
low and his writing skills are particularly poor. He is also 
socially withdrawn and sky, making it unlikely that he 
will get to know his instructors very well or receive much 
special help from them. The dean tells Tom that he may 
encounter academic difficulty, and urges him to enroll 
in the reading clinic and to devote extra time on Saturdays 
to his studies. In addition, he has Tom report to his office 
once a week. Tom realizes that the dean expects him 
to have trouble unless he works hard. He begins to work 
as hard as he can and keeps it up for the whole semester. 
When the grade slips are mailed in January, Tom finds 
he has made a B average. 

5. Mr. Graney knew that Beth Burton would be a problem. 
He had had her older sister the year before and she was 
uncontrollable. Trying to keep Beth out of trouble, Mr. 
Graney seats her at a table far away from the other third 
graders in the room. Before long, though, Beth begins 
to throw things at the other children to attract their 
attention. 

6. Jill Flywood, a pilot, is taking her brother Randy on his 
first plane trip. Jill really wants to put a scare into Randy, 
hoping that he will stop his daily begging for rides. Jill 
puts the plane through a rapid series of tight loops and 
then ends with a vertical dive, leveling off only at the 
last moment. Jill was so successful that she even fright- 
ened herself when she momentarily lost control of the 
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plane. However, Randy loved the ride and wants to know 
when he.can have another. 

. Mal Chauvin is a young physics professor teaching under- 
graduates for the first time. He is especially concerned 
about reaching the girls in his class, because he expects 
them to have a difficult time. He thinks that most of the 
girls at the college are there just to get a husband, and 
he does not think they have much interest or aptitude 
for physics. To avoid embarrassing them, he never calls 
on them to answer a mathematical question or to explain 
difficult concepts. He also shows his concern by looking 
at one of the girls after he introduces a new point and 
asking, “Do you understand?” However, the girls usually 
find this more embarrassing than helpful, and in general 
they do not do very well in his course. 

. Miss Ball is concerned about the peer-group adjustment 
of Dick Stewart, one of the boys in her second-grade class. 
Although Dick had participated all year long in the races 
and group games conducted during recess, he began to 
withdraw from the group in the spring when she started 
the children playing baseball. Although Dick was coordi- 
nated well enough, he had not played much baseball and 
had difficulty in both hitting and catching the ball. As a 
result, he was usually one of the last children chosen when 
teams were selected. After this happened a few times, 
Dick began to withdraw, claiming that he did not want 
to play because he had a headache, a stomachache, or a 
sore foot. This did not fool Miss Ball, who recognized 
that Dick’s embarrassment was the real reason. 

To help Dick compensate for his deficiencies and to 
see that he did not lose peer status, Miss Ball began allow- 
ing him to serve as umpire for ball games. This way he 
had an important and active role. She reinforced this by 
praising and calling the other children’s attention to his 
umpire work. In private contacts, she reassured Dick that 
he should not feel badly because he was not playing and 
there could not be a ball game without an umpire. 

In the last few days of school, Miss Ball decided to let 
Dick play again, now that his confidence was built up. 
She was gratified to see that he was picked earlier than 
usual by the team captain. However, his batting and 
catching were just as bad as they had been before. The 
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next day, he was the last one chosen and he begged off, 
complaining of a headache. 


Answers 
Let us see how well you were able to identify self-fulfilling prophe- 
cies. If we have been successful in describing the process, you should 
have correctly classified each example. 

In case 1, Coach Winn’s original expectancy about Thumper is 
fulfilled. However, there is no evidence that Winn behaved in some 
manner to influence Thumper’s performance. Thus, it would not 
be correct to say that the coach’s prediction acted as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, even though his prediction was accurate. 

Case 2 is an example of a self-fulfilling prophecy. Judy expected 
to receive flowers, and consciously or subconsciously communicated 
this expectation to Ralph. Ralph took the hint and fulfilled her origi- 
nal expectation. 

In case 3, Mrs. Explicit’s original expectancy is “If I don’t give 
Johnny explicit instructions, he will take advantage of the situation 
and misbehave.” She subconsciously communicates this expectation 
in her behavior toward Johnny. However, even though Johnny gets 
her “real message,” there is no evidence that his behavior changes 
in the direction of her expectation. Therefore, this is not an example 
of a self-fulfilling prophecy. If Mrs. Explicit were to continue to 
treat Johnny this way, however, he might begin to behave as she 
expects, At this point, her expectations would have become self- 
fulfilling. 

Case 4 is an especially interesting and instructive example. The 
dean fears that Tom will flunk out, and he communicates this expec- 
tation to Tom. Tom gets the message, but reacts by working as 
hard as he can to prove himself. He ends up doing very well, despite 
the dean’s original expectation. Similar examples occur every day 
in doctors’ offices. A doctor who fears that his patient is about to 
have a heart attack will quickly place him on a strict diet and exercise 
program. He also schedules the patient for regular appointments 
so that he can check his progress. In this way, a heart attack is 
avoided and the person’s general health improves. Both the doctor 
and the dean communicate serious concern, but they follow this 
up with attempts to deal with the problem. If, instead, they commu- 
nicated hopelessness and did nothing to change the situation, their 
expectations probably would have been fulfilled. 

Case 5 is a classic illustration of a self-fulfilling teacher expectation. 
Mr. Graney expects the girl to be a problem and, therefore, begins 
to treat her like one. His treatment involves separating Beth from 
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her peers and forcing her to misbehave to get peer attention, so 
that his expectations become fulfilled. 

Case 6 is a tricky example. Jill fully expects to scare her brother 
by dangerously maneuvering her plane. Ordinarily, her behavior 
would have been effective, since Jill scared even herself by flirting 
with tragedy. However, Randy had not been in a plane before and 
assumed that his sister’s behavior was routine. He did not perceive 
the clues, or did not interpret them correctly, so that her behavior 
did not communicate fright. In this case, Jill’s expectation was not 
fulfilled, even though she consciously and deliberately tried to fulfill 
it. This can happen in the classroom if the student does not perceive 
the teacher’s behavior as the teacher intends it. For example, a 
comment like, “That’s not quite right,” would be discouraging to 
high-achieving students who thought they had answered correctly 
but might be encouraging to low-achieving students who doubted 
that they were even partially correct. 

Case 7 is another example of teacher expectations as self-fulfilling 
prophecies. Despite his good intentions, the teacher’s treatment of 
the girls in his class tends to erode their confidence and reduce 
their opportunities to learn through participation in class discussions. 
The result is low motivation and low performance, just as the teacher 
expected. 

Case 8 also illustrates how a teacher’s expectation can be self- 
fulfilling, even though the expectation itself might be unformulated 
and unrecognized by the teacher. Miss Ball’s conscious intention 
is to build Dick’s confidence so that he will participate in ball games. 
However, her approach takes into account only his attitude and 
not his need for practice in hitting and catching the ball. Although 
she may never have thought about it this way, her approach follows 
from the basic expectation that Dick cannot hit or catch and, there- 
fore, needs some alternate role. This is very different from the idea 
that Dick cannot hit or catch and, therefore, needs to be taught 
to do so. Miss Ball’s attempt to solve the problem involves many 
good things for Dick, but not the things he most needs: practice 
at hitting and catching the ball. As a result, by the end of the year, 
he is even further behind his classmates in these skills than he was 
earlier. 

This last example is one of many that could have been given 
about how teachers will adopt inappropriate strategies if they define 
a problem improperly. This is often done by teachers who are con- 
cerned about their students’ self-concepts. They sometimes confuse 
the relationship between self-concept and abilities, thinking that 
they have to improve self-concept before abilities will improve. Usu- 
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ally, the opposite is true. Low self-concept results from low abilities, 
and improvement in abilities will produce improvement in self-con- 
cept. When students show handicaps, inhibitions, or lack of skill, 
the appropriate teacher strategy is to provide remedial instruction 
and extra practice or opportunities to learn. Although well-meant, 
attempts to make students feel better by providing compensation 
in other areas rather than by dealing directly with their problems, 
are not what they need. 

Low achievers who receive inappropriate or critical treatment 
will fall further and further behind other students. Cooper (1975) 
points out that the less supportive environment that teachers some- 
times provide for low achievers may be an attempt (perhaps uncon- 
scious) to gain control over interactions with these students. Cooper 
(1977) notes that teachers perceive interactions with low-expectation 
students as time consuming and typically less successful than interac- 
tions with other students. Negative comments by teachers may re- 
duce the willingness of low-expectation students to seek teachers 
out for help. ‘ 

A negative, critical environment may also convince low-expecta- 
tion students that effort on a task is not related to teacher assessment 
of their work (e.g., teachers are more likely to criticize them when 
they approach with questions than when they avoid contact and 
turn in incorrect or incomplete work). In time, they may learn to 
make less effort. 

This argument illustrates the model presented earlier (Brophy 
and Good, 1970). If teachers consistently treat low achievers inappro- 
priately, such behaviors eventually may convince students that the 
classroom game is fixed: for them, there is little, if any, relation 
between effort and reward. Cooper (1977) found that the removal 
of teacher criticism from interactions with low-expectation students 
resulted in an increase in the rate of initiation by students who 
had previously been most criticized. 

In a separate study, Cooper (1976) examined the extent to which 
teachers’ participation in a treatment program would change their 
expectations and behaviors and those of their students. He classified 
teachers into two groups: those with “alterable” and “unalterable” 
expectations. Unalterable teachers were those whose expectations 
were most predictable on the basis of student sex and IQ. Alterable 
teachers were those whose performance expectations were not tied 
as closely to student characteristics. 

Cooper reasoned that low-expectation students in “alterable” 
teachers’ classrooms would benefit more from the treatment pro- 
gram than similar students in “unalterable” teachers’ classrooms. 
The six teachers who participated in the program were presented 
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with information about research on teacher expectations, given feed- 
back about their teaching behavior, informed of the personal control 
hypothesis (teachers may criticize low-achievement students to re- 
duce contact), and asked to change their behavior toward specific 
students. 

All six teachers taught young children (kindergarten through sec- 
ond grade), so their students probably did not have rigid expectations 
about the extent to which their personal efforts resulted in better 
performance or more teacher reward. At the beginning of the year, 
there were no differences between high- and low-expectation stu- 
dents in perceived effort-outcome relationships. However, by the 
end of the year, high-expectation students had higher effort-outcome 
scores than low-expectation students. Also, low-expectation students 
in unalterable classrooms tended to have lower scores than high- 
expectation students. There was no such trend in the classrooms 
of alterable teachers. 

Students in “alterable” classrooms made higher achievement gains 
in reading than students in unalterable classes. However, the spread 
in achievement between high- and low-expectation students in alter- 
able classes was /ess than in unalterable classes. Thus, not only did 
students assigned to alterable teachers achieve more than students 
assigned to unalterable teachers, the distance between high- and 
low-expectation students decreased in the classrooms of alterable 
teachers. 

Some teachers’ expectations and behaviors can be influenced by 
intervention, leading to changes in student perception and achieve- 
ment. However, it may be difficult to change teachers who form 
their expectations on the basis of student characteristics such as 
IQ and sex (as opposed to classroom behavior). 

We agree with Dusek (1975), who argues that we need to know 
more about the cues (and their appropriateness) that teachers use 
in forming expectations about students. Apparently, the alterable 
teachers in Cooper's study were using student cues other than sex 
and IQ, but unfortunately, we do not know what these cues were. 
Cooper’s results are based upon a very small sample of teachers, 
so it will be important to replicate and extend the findings to other 
age levels. The study provides strong support, however, for the con- 
tention that teacher behavior can influence student expectations 
(effort-outcome) and that such expectations may control student 
behaviors. 


SELF-CONCEPT 
Others too have argued that student expectations are critical forces 
in the learning process. Braun (1976) argues that low student expec- 
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tations help perpetuate the low expectations of teachers. When stu- 
dents expect good things to happen, they act in a way to bring 
those results about. If students expect negative things to happen, 
they act in a way to fulfill those expectations. Teachers who commu- 
nicate appropriate and positive expectations will still have to deal 
with students who have low opinions of themselves. Let us examine 
how students’ views of themselves develop and influence their per- 
ceptions of behavior. 

For a while, Larry is surrounded on the playground by his third- 
grade classmates as he hands out small treats. The children briefly 
cheer and clamor around him, but they disappear as soon as the 
candy is gone. Larry is average in height and weight, and his physical 
characteristics are not particularly striking. However, he is painfully 
shy. 

His academic performance is a bit below average but not enough 
to make him stand out. He always listens carefully and does every- 
thing exactly the way the teacher directs. Sometimes, his attention 
to detail is so great that it actually interferes with his work. Larry 
seldom talks in the classroom, rarely leaves his seat, and is seldom 
visited at his desk by his teacher or classmates. He would like more 
contact, but whenever he is with other children, he feels uncomforta- 
ble and threatened. 

Larry goes through his school day unnoticed. His life at home is 
similar. Both parents love Larry, but implicitly they have given 
up on him. His father finds it difficult to react to Larry’s unassuming, 
low-key approach to life. He finds it particularly irksome that Larry 
accepts his constant defeats and setbacks in life (disappointing 
grades, mediocre athletic performance, peer rejection) as if they 
were expected and unchangeable. 

When Larry was a preschooler, he preferred to stay home because 
older children on the street picked on him. His mother (unaware 
of the problem) enjoyed having him at home. She actively encour- 
aged him to stay home by playing games with him every afternoon. 
Now she has become concerned, however, because Larry is so with- 
drawn and socially inhibited. She wishes that he had friends and 
interests other than quiet play at home. 

Although both parents have been concerned about Larry for a 
couple years, neither has ever mentioned it, and Larry’s life (includ- 
ing the way his parents deal with him) continues to unfold in the 
same basic way. Larry’s view of what he is and can be is based 
upon the interactions that he has had with his parents and others. 
Over time, these experiences have solidified, and he has developed 
a stable way of viewing his environment and himself. 
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Larry’s behavior on the playground communicates at least two 
messages. First, he is unhappy (he has no friends and nothing to 
do in the afternoon). Second, he feels that he must buy friendship. 
Perhaps he feels that he is not attractive or interesting enough to 
have friends, or perhaps he does not know how to form friendships. 

Larry’s plight is of a lonely person searching for social attachment 
and camaraderie. Unfortunately, his poor self-concept and feelings 
of inadequacy may go undiagnosed and uncorrected at school. For 
example, his attempts to reach other children (via free candy) may 
be seen only as violations of playground rules by his teachers. His 
parents also may ignore or misinterpret signals in the home. Ulti- 
mately, Larry may accept loneliness as an unalterable part of his 
life. 


Different Third Graders: Different Self-Concepts 
Terry, another third grader, is also an average student with physical 
characteristics and academic aptitudes similar to Larry’s. However, 
his behavior at school is completely different. He volunteers to an- 
swer questions, and he interacts often with other children and is 
well liked by them. Although he can work well alone, he prefers 
not to and will actively seek opportunities to work with other stu- 
dents. After school, he always leaves with three or four classmates. 
Terry is happy and looks forward to school, to play, and to visits 
with friends after school. He also enjoys his family life. 

John is another third grader of average ability, size, and appear- 
ance. He is basically confident and happy, but his day-to-day behavior 
differs from Terry’s and Larry’s. For example, John likes to work 
alone. He will occasionally join with others to work on class assign- 
ments, but he generally prefers individual work. On the playground, 
he participates in group games and he plays hard. After school, 
he rarely goes to the home of a friend or invites a friend over. He 
has a number of hobbies that he fully enjoys, however, and a couple 
of afternoons each week he will go to the “Y” for basketball. He 
seldom makes arrangements in advance. He simply goes and plays 
with whomever is there. The activity (not the people) is the impor- 
tant thing to him. He enjoys the physical activity involved in basket- 
ball because he is good at it and because he enjoys competition. 

We have had quick glimpses of three third-grade boys. Two of 
the boys appear to be reasonably happy and well adjusted. However, 
we have also seen that different things make these two individuals 
happy. In part, self-acceptance is a function of an individual’s percep- 
tions or beliefs about his or her goals and the extent to which these 
goals are satisfied. Terry wants to be with people, but John is more 
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individualistic. Although both can function in situations that demand 
individual or social functioning, each one has developed stable pref- 
erences and is beginning to structure his life around them. 

Larry is unhappy and may be headed for an unfulfilled, empty 
life. Unlike John and Terry, he does not have stable, positive percep- 
tions of himself around which to organize his life. He needs people, 
but at the same time he is afraid of them. Although he generally 
works alone, he derives only momentary pleasure from such activity. 
He doesn’t know how to get what he wants, and he is beginning 
to stop trying. 


Emergent Views of Self 

How did these three boys develop their unique patterns of behavior? 
All came from homes of parents who cared about them, and all 
had similar physical characteristics and mental aptitudes (none had 
harsh environmental experiences, such as regular beatings by par- 
ents or malnutrition). The three boys are the way they are largely 
because of their early experiences and the subtle but systematic 
opportunities and rewards they experienced. Let us consider a few 
hypothetical examples of what their early home life may have been 
like. 

As an infant, Larry was encouraged to be at “mother’s side,” but 
was not rewarded for achievement in the games he played with 
her. In general, he was vaguely dependent upon her, but not in 
explicit ways which would have helped him to partially control their 
interactions or to understand them. Furthermore, children of his 
age were seldom invited to his home. When playmates did visit, 
his mother “hovered” over him to be sure that he did not offend 
the playmate or get into mischief. He was denied the opportunity 
to interact with other children regularly and to benefit from normal 
mistakes. 

His father expected too much of him too soon. He had been an 
only child himself, and had limited experience with young children. 
His early attempts to play with Larry (e.g., trying to get Larry to 
throw a ball when Larry could hardly lift the ball) were not re- 
warded, and he assumed that Larry wasn’t interested. Eventually, 
he avoided active, vigorous interaction with Larry. Larry enjoyed 
being with his dad, but somehow he always had the feeling that 
his dad did not like being with him. 

Terry, on the other hand, enjoyed frequent contact with other 
children. His parents encouraged visits with neighborhood peers 
and reinforced his interest in reaching out to others by allowing 
him to phone friends regularly and ask them over occasionally. His 
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mother exercised moderate supervision when friends visited, provid- 
ing sufficient structure and management to guarantee that play time 
was generally rewarding, but allowed the children to solve minor 
quarrels on their own. Terry’s father took him and a friend or two 
to sports events and movies regularly, so that Terry associated friends 
with “good times” at an early age. Both parents approved of Terry’s 
friendships, and they communicated this approval directly and indi- 
rectly to Terry. 

John’s early opportunities for frequent social contact were limited 
because no children his age lived on his block. However, the contacts 
he did have were satisfying. He spent most of his time, though, in 
a variety of individual activities. He likes to compete and to achieve 
within the limits of his capability, but does not need others to really 
get involved in a project. He imitates his parents, who model strong 
and rewarding interests in individual activities and who enjoy com- 
peting and achieving. 

These vignettes illustrate the contention that children learn who 
they are, their values, and their interests through their day-to-day 
contacts with others. Young children who are developing a sense 
of identity are especially vulnerable to the modeling and feedback 
of others. Parents are the main sources, but children also can esti- 
mate their attractiveness, potential, and other qualities, from con- 
tacts with other children (siblings, peers) and with important adults. 

Children are not born with inadequate self-concepts. Self-worth 
is learned in interactions with others. Children who are continually 
discouraged from exploring the world (not allowed to climb the 
couch, restricted in social interactions, constantly reminded of bicy- 
cle safety, etc.) will learn to look to others to initiate behavior. Per- 
sonality characteristics such as sociability, initiation of activity, fear 
of competition, achievement motivation, and locus of control are 
all learned in interactions with the environment. 


Self-Concept: A Definition 

We have seen that children of generally similar physical and mental 
potential may behave quite differently, and have suggested that 
this is partly because of their past reinforcement history and experi- 
ences. Children who are rewarded (for example, by parent approval) 
for playing the piano are likely to continue to play. Eventually, 
the practice will help them to develop skill, and skillful playing 
may lead to the view: I am a good piano player. Such a view in 
itself controls much behavior. Given free time, such people will 
practice the paino for relaxation and satisfaction. 

There are many different definitions of self-concept. Typically, 
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the term refers to the total affective regard that one holds for him 
or herself. However, the “self” is made up of countless parts and 
evaluations (e.g., I need time to make decisions; that’s good, it’s 
important to think things out; that’s wishy-washy, I wish I could 
make quicker decisions). Usually, it is more important to discuss 
specific aspects of self-concept than general self-concept. 

McCandless and Evans (1973) divide the self into three interre- 
lated components: self-concept, self-esteem, and identity. Self-con- 
cept is defined as “an individual’s awareness of his own characteris- 
tics and attributes, and the ways in which he is both like and unlike 
others.” They define self-esteem as the value people place on them- 
selves and on their behavior (good, bad). Identity is an awareness 
of and willingness to accommodate group expectations and social 
responsibility (anticipated future development). Obviously, all three 
of these “images” influence behavior. 

According to many developmental psychologists, the self-concept 
is theoretically important because it affects both perception and 
action, La Benne and Greene (1969) argue that individuals behave 
according to how they perceive the situation and themselves at the 
moment of action. Students’ self-concepts stabilize relatively early 
(by age 10 or so), and after that point, most are unwilling to accept 
evidence that they are better or worse than the view of self-worth 
(see, for example, Aronson and Mills, 1959). Hence, once a negative 
view is formed, a person reacts to cues from the environment in 
terms of his or her self-view. This is why we feel that the data 
presented by Cooper are so important: they illustrate that students 
may learn from teachers whether or not to believe that there is a 
relationship between effort and progress. Those students who con- 
clude that there isn’t are likely to get stuck in a circle of low 
expectations. 

We suggest that the development of a favorable self-concept is 
dependent upon two major factors: behavioral success (mastery of 
assigned school work) and the student’s perception of his progress 
(‘Sure I did it, but the assignment was the stuff they give fourth 
graders. It wasn’t what the other seventh graders do.”). Teachers 
must be positive but honest in their feedback with students; how- 
ever, they also must attempt to alter destructive self-perceptions 
that students bring to learning situations. Low expectations are de- 
structive because they reduce students’ task motivation and the time 
and effort that they are willing to devote to activities. 

As Braun (1976) notes, however, teacher action to boost a student’s 
self-concept must be genuine and consistent. Students will persist 
in their way of looking at things unless a teacher can systematically 
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convince them that they have potential and can achieve. In the 
following discussion, we will point out some of the ways in which 
we can communicate positive and appropriate expectations to 
students. 


APPROPRIATE TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 

How can knowledge about the self-fulfilling prophecy effects of 
teacher expectations be applied by the classroom teacher? Several 
suggestions offered in an attempt to answer this question are pre- 
sented in later sections of this chapter. Before getting to them, how- 
ever, we wish to discuss two frequently made suggestions that we 
do not think are appropriate. Either suggestion would effectively 
eliminate undesirable self-fulfilling prophecies if teachers could fol- 
low it. The first is that teachers should have only positive expecta- 
tions; the second is that they should have no expectations at all. 

Ina study of relatively effective and ineffective fourth-grade math- 
ematics instructors, it was found that effective teachers were moving 
through the curriculum faster than were teachers who were getting 
less achievement from comparable students (Good, Grouws, and 
Beckerman, 1977). Teachers can go too fast as well as too slow (more 
on this in the chapter on individualization); however, we wanted 
to point out that when teachers underestimate potential, lower 
achievement follows. 

Some authors have suggested that teachers try to avoid self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy effects by avoiding forming expectations altogether. 
This means refusing to discuss students with their previous teachers 
and avoiding or ignoring cumulative records or test information. 
This is not a good suggestion, however, for two reasons. First, expec- 
tations cannot be suppressed or avoided. Experiences tend to stay 
with us and make an impression on us. When events occur repeat- 
edly, they gradually are seen as expected and normal, and expecta- 
tions are reinforced every time repetition occurs. Thus, teachers 
build up expectations about their students simply from interacting 
with them, even if they try to avoid other sources of information. 
Second, the question of whether other sources of information are 
examined is not as important as the question of how information 
is used. Information about students will create expectations about 
them, but it will also be useful in planning individualized instruction 
to meet their specific needs. The teacher should try to get informa- 
tion and use it in this way, rather than to avoid obtaining information. 
Suggestions about how teachers can profitably use information in 
school records and test data are presented in Brubaker (1968). 

The suggestion that teachers should have only positive expecta- 
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tions is appealing on the surface. Confidence and determination 
are important teacher qualities, and a “can do” attitude helps cut 
large problems down to workable size. However, this must not be 
carried to the point of distorting reality. Students show large individ- 
ual differences in learning abilities and interests, and these cannot 
be eliminated through wishful thinking. Some students are capable 
of more than others, and teachers will only frustrate both themselves 
and their students if they set unrealistically high standards that some 
or all cannot reach. 

Expectations should be appropriate rather than necessarily high, 
and they must be followed up with appropriate behavior. This means 
planned learning experiences that take students at the level they 
are now and move them along at a pace they can handle. The pace 
that will allow continued success and improvement is the correct 
pace and will vary with different students. Teachers should not feel 
guilty or feel that they are stigmatizing slower learners by moving 
them along at a slower pace. As long as students are working up 
to their potential and progressing at a steady rate, the teacher has 
reason to be satisfied. There will be cause for criticism only if the 
slower children are moved along at a slower pace than they can 
handle because the teacher’s expectations for them are too low, 
are never tested out or reevaluated, and, consequently, are 
unalterable. 

Expectations built up through repetition can be very compelling. 
If John has turned in completed homework every day this year, 
he probably will do so again tomorrow. If Susan has been among 
the bottom five in class on every math test this year, she probably 
will be on the next one too, unless her teacher provides extra math 
instruction and practice and takes additional special steps, such as 
giving shorter but more frequent tests to Susan and other students 
like her. 

Regular repetition of student behavior will build up strong expec- 
tations in all teachers, including (and perhaps especially) teachers 
who try to deny or suppress them. Inevitably, some of these expecta- 
tions will be pessimistic. However, teachers can avoid undesirable 
self-fulfilling prophecy effects if they remain alert to the formation 
of and changes in their own expectations, and if they monitor their 
own behavior to see that negative expectations are not communi- 
cated. To the extent that such expectations do exist, they should 
be of the helpful variety that encourage teachers to combine expres- 
sions of concern with behavior geared to remediate the difficulty. 
Saying that a student needs help is bad only if the teacher does 
not provide that help in a positive, supportive way. 
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Forming and Changing Expectations 
Teachers form some expectations about their students before they 
even see them. The individual cumulative record files provide IQ 
data, achievement scores, grades, and teacher comments that create 
expectations about achievement and conduct. Other expectations 
are picked up in chats with colleagues who taught the students in 
earlier grades. The reputation of the family, or the teacher’s prior 
experience with an older brother or sister, may also condition what 
he or she expects from a particular student. 

Some teachers deliberately try to avoid being influenced by the 
past. They do not look at records or seek information about their 
students until they have had a chance to see them and form their 
own impressions. This is not necessarily an improvement, however, 
since a lack of data from the files does not prevent most teachers 
from forming strong and general impressions very quickly. In one 
study, for example, first-grade teachers were able to rank their chil- 
dren in order of expected achievement after the very first week 
of school. Furthermore, these rankings, made without benefit of 
any test data, were highly correlated with achievement ranks from 
tests given at the end of the year (Willis, 1972). Thus, first impressions 
lead to specific and largely accurate expectations about students, 
even in teachers who are aware of the phenomenon. Rather than 
trying to eliminate expectations, teachers must remain aware of 
them and see that they do not lead to inappropriate treatment of 
certain students. If low expectations lead to inappropriate teacher 
behavior, they may well become self-fulfilling. For example, a first- 
grade teacher who expects a particular child to have great trouble 
in learning to read may begin to treat the child differently from 
the way she treats other children. To avoid pressuring or embarrass- 
ing the child, she may call on him infrequently and only to 
read easy passages, Over the year, this will mean that the child 
will receive fewer opportunities to practice, and whenever he has 
trouble reading, the teacher will give him the word and quickly 
move on to another student. So long as this keeps up, the child will 
gradually fall further and further behind his classmates in reading 
ability. 

His reading ability will not improve even if the teacher attempts 
to compensate by allowing the child to be first in the lunch line, 
to sit near her, or to take notes to the office frequently. Like the 
efforts of Miss Ball in our example of the student inept at baseball, 
these are misdirected and inappropriate intervention strategies for 
the low-achieving reader. The child may enjoy these activities and 
may become more receptive to the teacher and her instruction 
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efforts, but he will not improve in reading unless he gets the instruc- 
tion and practice he needs. 

A teacher who behaves this way is reacting to a label (low achiever, 
low potential, slow learner) instead of the student as he is. A subtle 
shift has taken place in which the teacher has lost focus on instructing 
the student, on taking him from where he is to some higher level 
of progress, and has become fixated on the status quo. This somehow 
makes the lack of progress acceptable and, at the same time, rein- 
forces the teacher’s low expectations. 

To avoid falling into this rut, teachers need to keep their expecta- 
tions open and to bear in mind their role as instructor. If expectations 
are allowed to become too strong or too settled, they can begin to 
distort perception and behavior. The teacher may begin to notice 
only those things that fit his expectations, and may start deviating 
from good teaching practice. 

Once formed, expectations tend to be self-perpetuating. This is 
true for students as well as teachers because expectations guide 
both perceptions and behavior. When we expect to find something, 
we are much more likely to see it than when we are not looking 
for it. For example, most people do not notice counterfeit money 
or slight irregularities in clothing patterns. However, treasury de- 
partment officials and inspectors for clothing manufacturers, who 
have been trained to look for such deviations, will notice them. Simi- 
larly, valuable rare coins and unusual abilities and aptitudes usually 
are not noticed except by those who are on the lookout for them. 
This is part of the reason why teachers often fail to notice good 
behavior in students who are frequent discipline problems in the 
classroom. They are used to misbehavior from these students and 
are on the lookout for it, so they tend to notice most of the misbehav- 
ior that occurs. With a set toward misbehavior, however, they miss 
a lot of the good behavior that someone else might have noticed 
and reinforced. 

Expectations not only cause us to notice some things and fail to 
notice others, they also affect the way that we interpret what we 
do notice. The optimist, for example, notices that the glass is half 
full, while the pessimist observes that it is half empty. Mistaken 
beliefs and attitudes about other people are self-perpetuating and 
difficult to correct because of their tendency to influence how we 
interpret what we see. If we are convinced that a person has particu- 
fe. qualities, we often see these qualities in him when we observe 

m. 

Consider the teacher who asks a complex, dificult question and 
then gives his students some time to think about the answer. After 
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a while he calls on Johnny Bright, whom he sees as an intelligent 
and well-motivated student. Johnny remains silent, pursing his lips, 
knitting his brow, and scratching his head. The teacher knows that 
he is working out the problem, so he patiently gives him more time. 
He has an attentive and eager expression as Johnny begins to speak. 
Finally, Johnny responds with a question, “Would you repeat that 
last part again?” The teacher is happy to do so, because this indicates 
that Johnny has partially solved the problem and may be able to 
do it by himself with a little more time. He asks Johnny what part 
he wants repeated and then obliges. He then waits eagerly, but 
patiently, for Johnny to respond again. If someone interrupted the 
teacher at this point to ask him what he was doing, he might respond 
that he was “challenging the class to use creativity and logical think- 
ing to solve problems.” 

Suppose, however, that the teacher had called on Sammy Slow 
instead of Johnny Bright. The teacher knows that Sammy is a low 
achiever, and he does not think Sammy is very well motivated, 
either. When called on, Sammy remains silent, although the teacher 
notes his pursed lips, his furrowed brow, and the fact that he is 
scratching his head. This probably means that Sammy is hopelessly 
lost, although it may mean that he is merely acting, trying to give 
the impression that he is thinking about the problem. After a few 
seconds, the teacher says, “Well, Sammy?” Now Sammy responds, 
but with a question instead of an answer, “Would you repeat that 
last part again?” This confirms the teacher’s suspicions, making it 
clear that any more time spent with Sammy on this question would 
be wasted. After admonishing Sammy to listen more carefully, he 
calls on someone else. If interrupted at this point and asked what 
he was doing, the teacher might respond that he was “making it 
clear that the class is expected to pay close attention to the discussion, 
so that they can respond intelligently when questioned.” 

In this example, the teacher’s expectations for these two students 
caused him to see much more than was objectively observable to 
a more neutral observer. The observable behavior of the two boys 
was the same, and they made the same responses to the initial ques- 
tion. Yet the teacher interpreted the behavior quite differently by 
reading additional meaning into it. His interpretations about the 
two boys may have been correct, but we (and he) cannot tell for 
sure because he did not check them out. Instead, he acted on them 
as if they were observable facts, so that his treatment of Sammy 
was grossly inappropriate. 

Although the need to continually check out and adjust expecta- 
tions may seem obvious, it can be difficult to do, in everyday life 
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as well as in the classroom. (For example, the widely advertised 
brand is not always better than the unknown brand, the more expen- 
sive item is not necessarily better than the cheaper one, nor is the 
large economy size always a better bargain than the regular size. 
‘Yet every day most people automatically accept such things without 
checking them out.) 

Similarly, the fact that a student could not do something yesterday 
does not mean that he cannot do it today, but the teacher will 
not find out unless the student is given a chance. Expectations stress 
the stable or unchanging aspects of the world. The teacher, however, 
is a change agent who is trying to make students something different 
from what they are today. Teachers, therefore, must keep their 
expectations in perspective. To the extent that they are negative, 
expectations represent problems to be solved, not definitions of real- 
ity to which a teacher must adapt. 


“ Basic Teacher Expectations 

The following sections in this chapter will present certain basic atti- 
tudes and expectations teachers must have if they are to do their 
jobs successfully. Descriptions and examples of how these expecta- 
tions are communicated to students through observable behavior 
are also provided. When these types of inappropriate behavior are 
observed in a teacher, the problems may be due, in part, to inappro- 
priate expectations about teaching in general or about a particular 
student in the classroom. 


The Teacher Should Enjoy Teaching. Teaching brings many 
rewards and satisfactions, but it is a demanding, exhausting, and 
sometimes frustrating job. It is hard to do well unless you enjoy 
doing it. Teachers who do enjoy their work will show this in their 
classroom behavior. They will come to class prepared for the day’s 
lessons, and will present lessons in a way that suggests interest and 
excitement in promoting learning. They will appear eager for con- 
tact with students, will keep track of their individual needs and 
progress, and will take pride and satisfaction in helping them over- 
come learning difficulties. Difficulties and confusion in students will 
be perceived as challenges to be met with professional skills and 
not as irritations. When students do achieve success, the teacher 
shares in their joy. In general, teachers who enjoy their work see 
themselves as benevolent resource persons to their students and 
not as wardens or authority figures. 

What about yourself? If you are a teacher, how do you feel in 
the classroom? Do you feel at home and enjoy yourself there, or 
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would you really rather be somewhere else? If you are a student 
observer, how do you feel about the work of a teacher? Is this work 
that you would enjoy as a career? 

If your personal response to these questions has been negative, 
some careful thought and reassessment is in order. If you think 
you cannot and will not really enjoy teaching, you should avoid 
going into it or should get out of it if you can. If you do not enjoy 
it but are open to change, do not give up. You may have been 
operating with inappropriate attitudes and expectations about teach- 
ing, which may have prevented you from enjoying the satisfactions 
that the job offers. Or you may have serious but remediable faults 
in teaching technique. In either case, after you have read this book 
and practiced systematic observation of your own and other'teach- 
ers’ classroom behavior, you may become aware of facts about your- 
self that you never realized before. Once awareness exists, change 
is possible, and you may be able to reorient your approach to the 
teaching role and to sharpen your specific teaching skills. This in 
turn can enable you to find the enjoyment that you can and should 
expect from work as a teacher. 


The Teacher’s Main Responsibility Is to Teach. The teach- 
er’s job involves many roles besides that of instructing students. 
At times, the teacher will serve as a parent surrogate, an entertainer, 
an authority figure, a psychotherapist, and a record keeper, among 
other things. All of these are necessary aspects of the teacher's role. 
However, they are subordinate to and in support of the major role 
of teaching. Important as they are, they must not be allowed to 
overshadow the teacher’s basic instructional role. 

It sometimes happens that teachers working with young children 
will become more concerned with mothering or entertaining the 
children than with teaching them. In these classes, much of the 
day is spent in reading stories, playing games working on arts and 
crafts projects, singing and listening to records, show-and-tell, and 
enrichment activities. Often, the teachers basically do not like to 
spend time teaching the curriculum, and feel they must apologize 
to or bribe the children when lessons are conducted. This type of 
teacher is meeting his or her own needs, not those of the children. 
By the end of the year, the pupils will have acquired negative atti- 
tudes toward the school curriculum, and they will have failed to 
achieve near their potential. 

Research by Thomas (1970) suggests that this problem is peculiar 
to adults. Thomas studied the tutoring behavior of college tutors 
and fifth- and sixth-grade tutors working with second-grade students 
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in reading. Even though the college students were senior education 
majors enrolled in a reading methods course, the fifth- and sixth- 
grade tutors were just as effective for producing reading gains ‘in s 
the second graders. Thomas noted interesting differences, however; 
in the behavior of the two groups of tutors. The college students ~ 
spent much time trying to coax the children into liking them, into 
enjoying the reading materials, and into practicing the reading skills. 
In contrast, the fifth and sixth graders were more direct and business- 
like. They accepted the fact that the second graders were having 
reading difficulties and that the tutoring sessions were for teaching 
them with the materials in front of them and not for discussing 
matters outside the lesson. 

At the higher grades, failure to teach is sometimes seen in teachers 
who have low expectations about their own classroom management 
abilities or about the learning abilities of a particular class. Where 
homogeneous grouping is practiced in a junior high or high school, 
for example, teachers assigned to a period with a low-achieving 
class may sometimes abandon serious attempts to teach their subject. 
They may, perhaps, attempt to entertain the class, or else merely 
act as a sort of proctor who is interested only in seeing that the 
noise does not get out of hand. Such behavior indicates a serious 
lack of confidence in the teacher, either in his or her own ability 
to motivate and control the class or in the students’ ability to learn 
or to become interested in the subject matter. It represents a total 
surrender to failure expectations, because emphasis has been 
switched from teaching the class to merely keeping the class happy. 


Teachers Must Understand That the Crucial Aspects of 
Teaching Are Task Presentation, Diagnosis, Remediation, and 
Enrichment. Failure to be clear about crucial aspects of teaching 
characterizes teachers who favor high achievers over low achievers 
or who pay more attention to answers than to the thinking processes 
that a student goes through in reaching an answer. Such teachers 
sometimes act as if the students are expected to learn on their own 
with no help from them. Ifa student does not catch on immediately 
after one demonstration, or does not do his work correctly after 
hearing the instructions one time, they react with impatience and 
frustration. 

Such behavior represents a fundamental failure to appreciate the 
teacher's basic role. The teacher is in the classroom to instruct. This 
involves more than just giving demonstrations or presenting learning 
experiences. Instruction also means Siving additional help to those 
who are having difficulty, diagnosing the source of their problem, 
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and providing remedial assistance to correct it. It means conducting 

evaluation with an eye toward identifying and correcting difficulties 

2, and not merely as a prelude to passing out praise or criticism. It 
means keeping track of students’ individual progress, so that they 
can be instructed in terms of what they learned yesterday and what 
they should learn tomorrow. It means finding satisfaction in the 
progress of the slower students as well as the brighter ones. 

There are many aspects of teacher behavior that help indicate 
whether or not the teacher clearly understands what he or she is 
supposed to be doing with the students. The handling of seatwork 
and homework assignments is one good indicator. The purpose of 
such assignments is to provide students with practice on the skills 
they are learning and to provide the teacher with information about 
their progress. Teachers should monitor the students’ performance 
on seatwork and homework, noting the particular error patterns 
that occur. This will suggest the nature of individual students’ learn- 
ing problems and the nature of the remedial actions the teachers 
should take. However, some teachers fail to use seatwork and home- 
work in this way. They simply pass out the work and then collect 
and score it, without following up the scoring with remedial 
teaching. 

Teachers can create negative attitudes toward seatwork assign- 
ments if the assignments are inappropriate or if they are not adjusted 
to individual differences within the classroom. Seatwork assignments 
should be made with specific instructional objectives in mind. This 
may mean separate assignments for different groups of students 
in a class. Assignments that are too difficult or too easy for a given 
student will not fulfill their instructional purpose. In particular, 
overly simple and repetitious seatwork will rightly be regarded as 
annoying busywork by the students. Teachers sometimes create this 
attitude in otherwise well-motivated and bright students who tend 
to do the seatwork quickly and correctly. If the teacher’s method 
of handling students who finish quickly is to assign them more of 
the same kind of exercises, the students will learn to slow down 
their pace or hide the fact that they have finished. Teachers would 
do much better to assign alternate activities of the students’ choice, 
or to allow them to move on to more challenging problems of a 
similar type. 

Another important indicator is the way the teacher responds to 
right and wrong answers. When teachers have the appropriate atti- 
tude, they accept either type of response for the information it 
gives about the student. They neither become overly elated about 
correct answers nor overly depressed about incorrect answers. They 
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use questions as a way to stimulate and to acquire information about 
the student’s progress. 

Inappropriate expectations can even be communicated through 
praise. Although praise and encouragement are important, they 
should not interfere with basic teaching goals. If the teacher re- 
sponds with overly dramatic praise every time a student answers 
a simple question, the class will likely be distracted from the content 
of the lesson. A contest in which the more confident and outgoing 
students compete for teacher recognition and approval will probably 
result, The better strategy is to follow a simple correct answer with 
simple feedback to acknowledge that it is correct. The teacher 
should then advance the discussion by asking another question or 
adding information to expand on the previous one. Praise can be 
saved for times when it can be given more effectively and meaning- 
fully, especially during contacts with individual students. Criticism, 
of course, should be omitted entirely. In general, the teacher’s be- 
havior during question and answer sessions should say, “We're going 
to discuss and deepen our understanding of the material,” and not, 
“We're going to find out who knows the material and who doesn’t.” 

When praise is given to students, it should be specific praise that 
reinforces their feelings of progress in learning new knowledge and 
skills. Empty phrases like “how nice” or “that’s good” should be 
avoided in favor of more specific statements. Praise should stress 
appreciation of the student’s efforts and the progress he or she is 
making, and usually should be focused on more general progress 
rather than on single isolated successes. All of this helps to reinforce 
the teacher’s role as a resource person who facilitates learning, as 
opposed to a judge who decides who has learned and who has not. 


Teachers Should Expect All Students to Meet at Least the 
Minimum Specified Objectives. Although all students cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to do equally well, reasonable minimal objec- 
tives can be established for each teacher’s class. Naturally, most 
students will be capable of going considerably beyond minimal ob- 
jectives, and the teacher should try to stimulate this development 
as far as their interests and abilities allow. However, in doing so, 
teachers must not lose sight of basic priorities. Remedial work with 
students who have not yet met minimal objectives should not be 
delayed in favor of enrichment activities with those who have. Ways 
that teachers can use grouping, peer tutoring, and other techniques 
to make time for such remediation are discussed in Chapter 8. 

Teachers with appropriate attitudes will spend extra time working 
with the students who are having difficulty. Their behavior when 
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interacting with these students will be characterized by supportive- 
ness, patience, and confidence. In contrast, teachers with inappropri- 
ate attitudes will often spend less time with the students who most 
need extra help. When they do work with these students, they will 
tend to do so in a half-hearted way that communicates disappoint- 
ment and frustration. Such teachers are often overly dependent 
on achieving easy success and eliciting many right answers. They 
will need to change this attitude if they are to acquire the patience 
and confidence needed to do effective remedial teaching with slower 
learners. 


Teachers Should Expect Students to Enjoy Learning. Teach- 
ers can and should expect students to enjoy learning activities, in- 
cluding practice exercises, and they should back these expectations 
with appropriate behavior. This is one of the most common areas 
where teacher expectations become self-fulfilling. When teachers 
do have the appropriate attitude toward schoolwork, they present 
it in ways that make their students see it as enjoyable and interesting. 
Tasks and assignments are presented without apology, as activities 
valuable in their own right. There is no attempt to build up artificial 
enthusiasm or interest; the interest is assumed to be already there. 
Comments about upcoming assignments stress the specific ways in 
which they extend or build upon present knowledge and skills. Com- 
ments about present work reinforce the students’ sense of progress 
and mastery. The teacher does not try to give learning a “hard 
sell,” or to picture it as “fun.” He or she does not expect the students 
to enjoy it in the same way they enjoy a trip to the circus or a 
ride on a roller coaster. Instead, the teacher expects the quieter 
but consistent satisfactions and feelings of mastery that come with 
the accumulation of knowledge and skills. 

Teachers with a negative attitude toward school learning behave 
very differently. They see learning activities as unpleasant but neces- 
sary drudgery. If they believe in a positive approach toward motiva- 
tion, they will be apologetic and defensive about assignments and 
will frequently resort to bribery, attempting to generate enthusiasm 
artifically through overemphasis on contests, rewards, and other ex- 
ternal incentives. If they are more authoritarian and punitive, they 
will present assignments as bitter pills that the students must swallow 
or else. In either case, the students will quickly acquire a distaste 
for school activities, thus providing reinforcement for the teacher’s 
expectations. 

Other evidence of inappropriate teacher attitudes toward school 
activities includes: a heavy stress on the separation between work 
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and play, with work pictured as unpleasant activity one does in 
order to get to play; a tendency to introduce assignments as some- 
thing the class has to do, rather than merely as something they 
are going to do; the use of extra assignments as punishments; and 
practices such as checking to make sure that everyone has signed 
out one or more books from the library. Teachers with negative 
attitudes also have a tendency to discuss academic subjects in a 
way that presents them as dull and devoid of content. For example, 
they tend to say, “We're going to have history,” instead of, “We’re 
going to discuss the voyage of Columbus,” or “Read pages 17 to 
22,” instead of, “Read the author’s critique of Twain’s novel.” All 
these behaviors tell the students that the teacher does not see school 
activities as very interesting or very pleasant. 


The Teacher Should Expect to Deal with Individuals, Not 
Groups or Stereotypes, As a rule, teachers should think, talk, and 
act in terms of individual students. This does not mean that they 
should not practice grouping, or that terms such as “low achievers” 
should not be used. It does mean that teachers must keep a proper 
perspective about priorities. Grouping must be practiced as a means 
toward the goal of meeting the individual needs of each student. 
Similarly, labels and stereotypes are often helpful in thinking about 
ways to teach individuals better. Ultimately, however, the teacher 
is teaching John Smith and Mary Jones, not Group A or “low achiev- 
ers.” The way teachers talk about students in their classes is an 
indication of how they think about them. If there is continual men- 
tion of groups to the exclusion of individuals, the teacher may well 
have begun to lose sight of individual differences within groups, 
and to overemphasize the differences between groups. If this has 
happened, observers will probably note that the teacher has too 
many choral responses and not enough individual responses in group 
situations, that he or she has not changed the group membership 
in a long time, that groups are seated together and spend most of 
the day together, or that the teacher spends more time with the 
high group and less with the low group. 

Similarly, observers should be alert to teachers’ use of oversimpli- 
fied, stereotyped labels in describing certain students (immature, 
discipline problem, slow learner, etc.). The teacher may be reacting 
more to these stereotypes than to the student's individual qualities, 
and may well fail to notice behavior that doesn’t fit the stereotype. 
This will show up in behavior such as labeling or criticizing the 
student directly, describing problems without trying to do anything 
about them, or treating the student on the basis of untested assump- 
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tions rather than observed behavior. These behaviors suggest that 
the stereotyped label has begun to structure the teacher’s perception 
of the student. 


The Teacher Should Assume Good Intentions and a Positive 
Self-Concept. Teachers must communicate to all of their students 
the expectation that the students want to be, and are trying to be, 
fair, cooperative, reasonable, and responsible. This includes even 
those who consistently present the same behavior problems. The 
rationale here is that the teacher’s basic faith in the student's ability 
to change is a necessary (but often not sufficient) condition for such 
change. If students see that the teacher does not have this faith in 
them, they will probably lose whatever motivation they have to 
keep trying. Thus, teachers should be very careful to avoid suggest- 
ing that students deliberately hurt others or enjoy doing so, that 
they cannot and probably will not ever be able to control their 
own behavior, or that they simply do not care and are making no 
effort to do so. Even in cases where this might actually be true, 
there is nothing to be gained and much to be lost by saying so to 
the student. Such statements will only establish or help reinforce 
a negative self-concept and will lead to even more destructive behav- 
ior (“If they think I’m bad now, wait until they get a load of this”). 

Serious failures on the teacher’s part should be brought to his 
or her attention immediately by an observer, since the teacher still 
may be able to salvage the situation somewhat by convincing the 
student that what was said was spoken in anger and not really meant. 
However, if the student is convinced that the teacher did mean 
what was said, the teacher’s chances of establishing a productive 
relationship with the student are seriously and perhaps permanently 
damaged. 


The Teacher Should Expect to Be Obeyed. Some teachers 
have serious discipline problems of their own making. Usually, the 
cause is failure to observe one of the principles for establishing class- 
room rules that are discussed in Chapter 5. Obedience is usually 
obtained rather easily by teachers who establish fair and appropriate 
rules, who are consistent in what they say, who say only what they 
really mean, and who regularly follow up with appropriate action 
whenever this is necessary. This produces credibility and respect; 
the students are clear about what the teacher expects of them and 
know that they are accountable for meeting these expectations. 

There are many observable teacher behaviors that damage or 
undermine teachers’ credibility and, therefore, their ability to com- 
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mand obedience. Among these behaviors are: inconsistency about 
rules; playing favorites or picking on certain students; making threats 
or promises that are not kept; making vague threats or promises 
that clearly do not have any meaning or implications for the future; 
failure to explain general rules or principles, so that reactions appear 
to be arbitrary and inconsistent to the students; indecisiveness or 
hesitancy in giving instructions; failure to listen to the whole story 
or get all the facts, so that hasty and ill-conceived solutions have 
to be retracted and changed; failure to take any action in response 
to obvious and serious defiance that cannot be simply ignored. These 
behaviors will convince students that teachers do not know what 
they really want and do not mean what they say; that they do not 
really expect to be taken seriously and obeyed. This will tend to 
make students question any test instructions, rather than accept 
and obey them. This can be prevented if teachers can show the 
students that they are quite serious about what they say, well aware 
of what they are saying when they Say it, and seriously intent upon 
seeing it carried out. These points will be developed more fully in 
the following chapters. 


The Teacher Should Expect Some Difficulties. Despite what 
has been said in this chapter and in other parts of this book about 
confidence and positive expectations, there inevitably will be diffi- 
culties, and teachers must expect them and be prepared to deal 
with them. This may, at first, appear contradictory to what has been 
said previously, but a careful analysis will show that it is not. Granted, 
while positive expectations may go a long way toward solving and 
preventing problems, they will not prevent or solve all problems. 
Expectations are not automatically self-fulfilling. However, positive 
expectations are necessary and important. Without them, the situa- 
tion would be considerably changed. To the extent that positive 
expectations initiate behavior that does lead to self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy effects, they help prevent and solve problems that otherwise 
would appear. The benefits of self-fulfilling prophecy effects related 
to these positive expectations simply would not be gained if these 
expectations Were not there in the first place. 

In addition, the self-fulfilling prophecy effects of negative expecta- 
tions must be considered. Where no negative expectations exist, 
undesirable self-fulfilling prophecy effects cannot occur. Where neg- 
ative expectations do exist, however, some are likely to result in 
behavior that will produce undesirable self-fulfilling prophecy ef- 
fects, thus adding to the teacher's burden, In addition to problems 
that would have been there anyway, there are added problems 
caused by the teacher’s own negative expectations, 
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An additional benefit of consistent positive expectations is that 
they cause teachers to examine their own behavior and to ask what 
they might do differently to help the situation. This is an important 
function, since teachers, like everyone else, are strongly tempted 
to take credit for success but to blame failure on things outside 
themselves. This was shown, for example, in a study by Good, 
Schmidt, Peck, and Williams (1969). They asked 14 fifth-grade teach- 
ers and 14 eighth-grade teachers to describe the students in their 
classrooms who presented the biggest problems to them and to ex- 
plain why the students presented problems. In responding to these 
questions, teachers mentioned themselves as part of the problem 
in only 4 of 74 cases. The other 70 were seen as problems of limited 
student ability, poor student attitude, or a home life that did not 
support the school. Most of these cases were described as if they 
were permanent, unchangeable situations. 

Similar results were found in a study by Quirk (1967). Without in- 
forming the teachers, who were actually the subjects in his experi- 
ment, Quirk arranged for some to think they had succeeded (that 
their students had learned) and for others to think they had failed 
(that their students had not learned). He then asked the teachers 
to assess their performance. He found a strong tendency for teachers 
who had experienced success to take credit for it by attributing it 
to their own presentation. In contrast, teachers who had been led 
to experience failure usually blamed it on the students or on factors 
other than their own teaching presentation. 

Such rationalizing is not particularly malicious and not confined 
to teachers. We all want to see ourselves as likable, competent, and 
successful, and we all tend to repress or explain away the things 
that do not fit this self-image. Such defensiveness is not necessary 
in teachers who adopt positive, but appropriate, expectations for 
their students. Because the expectations are appropriate, the teacher 
does not need to feel guilty or dissatisfied if slower students do 
not do as well as better students. Success is defined as progress in 
terms of the students’ capabilities. Since the expectations are also 
positive, they remind the teacher continually to think in terms of 
forward progress and to analyze problems and question his or her 
teaching approach when progress is not evident. This helps the 
teacher to stay on top of the situation and to adapt quickly to changes 
as they appear. The teacher will recognize and exploit break- 
throughs as they occur and will respond to failure with a search 
for another way to do the job rather than for an excuse or 
explanation. 

Even though appropriately positive attitudes and expectations are 
not automatically or totally effective by themselves, they are neces- 
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sary and important teacher qualities. Teachers will not always suc- 
ceed with them, but they will not get very far at all without them. 
Attitudes and expectations usually cannot be observed directly, of 
course, but teacher behavior can be observed and measured. Obser- 
vation instruments for recording teacher behavior related to the 
basic teaching attitudes and expectations discussed are presented 
in the appendix for this chapter. By measuring such behavior in 
other teachers and by becoming conscious of it in your own teaching, 
you can learn to detect and eliminate the undesirable self-fulfilling 
prophecy effects that result when inappropriate attitudes and expec- 
tations are present. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have shown how teachers’ attitudes and expecta- 
tions about different students can lead them to treat students differ- 
ently, so that teachers’ attitudes and expectations sometimes become 
self-fulfilling. A particular danger is that low expectations combined 
with an attitude of futility will be communicated to certain students, 
leading to erosion of their confidence and motivation for school 
learning. This will confirm or deepen the students’ sense of hopeless- 
ness and cause them to fail even where they could have succeeded 
under different circumstances. 

Expectations tend to be self-sustaining. They affect both percep- 
tion, by causing teachers to be alert for what they expect and to 
be less likely to notice what they do not expect, and interpretation, 
by causing teachers to interpret (and perhaps distort) what they 
see so that it is consistent with their expectations. In this way, some 
expectations can persist even though they do not fit the facts (as 
seen by a more neutral observer). 

Sometimes low expectations or defeatist attitudes exist because 
the teacher has given up on certain students and accepts failure 
in teaching rather than trying to do anything further with them. 
In these instances, inappropriate attitudes and expectations help 
the teacher to take his or her mind off the problem or to explain 
it away. Such an attitude or expectation explains (“Johnny’s limited 
intelligence, poor attitude, and cumulative failure in school have 
left him unable to handle eighth-grade work; he belongs in a special 
education class”) and, therefore, seems to justify the teacher’s failure 
with this student. The attitude psychologically frees the teacher 
from continuing to worry about the student’s progress and from 
seeking new and more successful ways to teach the student. 

Once a teacher and student become locked into such a circle of 
futility, they tend to stay there. The teacher’s behavior causes the 
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student to fall even more behind than he or she might have other- 
wise, and this failure in turn deepens and reinforces the teacher’s 
already low expectations. 

Teachers can avoid such problems by adopting appropriate gen- 
eral expectations about teaching and by learning to recognize their 
specific attitudes and expectations about individual students and 
to monitor their treatment of individual students. In particular, it 
is essential that teachers remember that their primary responsibility 
is to teach, to help all students reach their potential as learners. It 
is natural that teachers form differential attitudes and expectations 
about different students, because each student is an individual. To 
the extent that these are accurate and appropriate, they are helpful 
for planning ways to meet each student’s needs. However, they 
must constantly be monitored and evaluated, to insure that they 
change appropriately in response to changes in the student. When 
teachers fail to monitor and evaluate their attitudes, expectations, 
and behavior toward students, they can easily get caught in the 
vicious circle of failure and futility described above. 

By keeping a general focus on instruction as their main task, and 
by training themselves to observe students systematically with an 
eye toward their present progress and needs, teachers can maintain 
a generally appropriate orientation to the classroom. They can rein- 
force this by learning to recognize and evaluate the attitudes and 
expectations that they form spontaneously in daily interactions with 
students. This will enable them to correct inaccuracies and to use 
accurate information in planning individualized treatment. 

Remember, teaching attitudes and expectancies can be your allies 
and tools if properly maintained and used. However, if unquestion- 
ingly accepted and allowed to solidify, they can become defense 
mechanisms that lead you to ignore or explain away problems rather 
than solve them. Therefore, learn to control your attitudes and ex- 
pectations—don’t let them control you! 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Which students in your preservice teacher education courses 
(or teachers at your school) are the brightest? What behavioral 
evidence and information have you used to form your opinions? 
How accurate do you think your estimates are? 

2. When teachers form their expectations about how students 
will perform in their classes, do you think that teachers tend to 
underestimate or overestimate the following types of learners: loud, 
aggressive males; quiet, passive males; loud, aggressive females; 
quiet, passive females; students who are neat and who follow direc- 
tions carefully; students with speech impediments; and students 
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who complain that schoolwork is dull and uninteresting? Why do 
you feel that teachers would tend to overestimate or underestimate 
the ability of these student types? 

3. Analyze your own attitudes about classroom learning. As a 
student, did you see learning assignments as typically enjoyable? 
If you did, why was learning fun for you? Was it because you did 
well or because learning per se was fun or exciting? When learning 
was not fun, was it due to particular teachers or subjects? 

4. What can you do asa teacher to make learning more enjoyable 
for your students? 

5. Write an original example of a self-fulfilling prophecy. Illus- 
trate an example that happened to you, a relative, or a classmate. 
Be sure that you include each of these three steps: an original 
expectation, behaviors that consistently communicate this expecta- 
tion, and evidence that the original expectation has been 
confirmed. 

6. Select scales that are designed to measure teacher expecta- 
tions and use them to rate real teachers or videotaped teaching 
situations. 

7. Role-play (you be the teacher and let classmates play pupils 
at a specific grade level) the beginnings and endings of lessons. 
Try to communicate appropriate expectations. 

8. Read one or two of the case studies in Appendix A (p. 399) 
and list all instances when teachers communicate positive or nega- 
tive expectations. Compare your lists with those made by others. 

9. How can a teacher's overemphasis on praise and right answers 
interfere with student learning? 

10. Should teachers hold expectations for student performance? 

11. Why do the authors stress that expectations should be appro- 
priate rather than necessarily positive, and that they must be fol- 
lowed up with appropriate behavior? 

12. How do teachers form their expectations about students? 

13. Explain in your own words why expectations, once formed, 
tend to be self-perpetuating. 

14. Discuss ways in which inappropriate teacher expectations 
may lead to inappropriate teacher behavior. 

15. In particular, how might a teacher’s use of homework and 


seatwork assignments communicate undesirable expectations to 
students? 


APPENDIX 
Observation forms for measuring teacher behavior related to the 
basic teacher attitudes and expectations discussed in the chapter 
are presented in this appendix. Each form has a numbered title, a 
definition of the classroom situations in which it should be used, 
and a description of its purpose. Although all the forms share these 
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common properties, they differ from one another in several ways. 
Some are confined to strictly behavioral categories and require sim- 
ple counting of observed events, while others require the coder 
to make inferences or judgments and score the teacher on more 
global rating scales. Also, some call for only a single coding for a 
single event, while others involve coding several items of informa- 
tion about series of events that occur in sequences. 

Skilled coders can use many of the observation forms during a 
single observation, so long as they do not require themselves to 
code two things at the same time. At the beginning, however, it 
is best to start with one or two forms while you acquire basic observa- 
tion and coding skills. 

The observation forms define the applicable classroom situation 
and then list several alternative ways that the teacher could respond 
in the situation. The different teacher behaviors listed are most often 
mutually exclusive, but sometimes more than one could occur in 
a given situation. To use the observation forms correctly, you must 
be able to: (1) recognize when relevant situations are occurring that 
call for use of the form, (2) accurately observe the teacher’s handling 
of the situation, and (3) accurately record this information on the 
form. If the teacher shows more than one codable behavior in the 
situation, simply number consecutively the different behaviors that 
the teacher shows. This will preserve not only the information about 
which different techniques were used but also the sequence in which 
they were used. 


Using Coding Sheets 

An example of how the coding sheet would be used and how the 
information recorded on it can be recovered later is presented on 
p. 106. This example shows the coding sheet for teacher’s behavior 
when introducing lessons or activities or making assignments (Form 
4.1). This form is used to measure the teacher’s motivation attempt 
(if any), as opposed to his or her specificity or completeness in pre- 
senting the assignment (the latter is covered on a different form). 
Form 4.1 is used whenever the teacher introduces a lesson or activity 
or makes an assignment to the class or to a group within the class. 

On this form, the observer would note carefully what attempt 
the teacher made to build up interest or motivate the students to 
look forward to or to work carefully on the lesson or assignment; 
this information is numbered by categories and those numbers are 
used to record the behavior in the coding columns. 

In the example, the coding sheet shows that three such instances 
were observed by the coder (the coding sheet has room for 50 in- 
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stances). Note that the first code the coder has entered is a 4. This 
indicates that the teacher began a lesson or gave an assignment 
with no attempt at all to motivate or build up interest. Some direc- 
tions may have been given to get the group started, but no attempt 
was made to build up to the activity—“Yesterday we finished page 
53. Open your books to page 54. Mark, begin reading with the 
first paragraph.” The teacher also did not promise rewards or 
threaten punishment for good or bad performance in the activity. 

The teacher’s behavior the second time he or she introduced a 
lesson or activity is coded in the next row. Here the coder has en- 
tered both a 1 and a 3. This indicates that the teacher began with 
a gushy buildup, but later also mentioned the information or skills 
that would be learned in the activity. 

The third row also shows a 1 followed by a 3, indicating again 
that the teacher introduced a lesson or activity with an excessive 
buildup, followed by mention of the information or skills to be 
learned. 

Although not enough instances are recorded to make interpreta- 
tions with great confidence, a pattern is noticeable in the three 
instances coded. The teacher appears to be basically positive in his 
or her presentation of lessons and activities. No negative motivation 
attempts (apology, threat of test, or punishment) appear. However, 
in attempting to provide positive motivation, the teacher may be 
overdoing it, in that the observer coded two instances of overdra- 
matic buildup. 

If this did indeed develop as the teacher’s stable pattern, some 
guidelines for additional questions and observations would emerge. 
What would be the effects of this overdramatizing on the class? 
Would it tend to amuse them or cause them to lose respect for 
the teacher? Would it train them to begin to complain or suspect 
unenjoyable activities if the teacher failed to give the coming activity 
a big buildup? If there were evidence that the teacher’s overacting 
was having these kinds of effects on the class, he or she might be 
advised to try to tone down the motivation attempts. If there ap- 
peared to be no adverse effects on the class, it might be advisable 
for the teacher to continue the present style of motivating the class 
and instead work on changing problem behaviors that appear to 
have negative consequences. 

The observation forms in this appendix, as well as all of the forms 
following subsequent chapters, will be partially filled in, to show 
how they look after being used in the classroom. However, we will 
no longer add our interpretations of the data shown on these sample 
coding sheets. Studying the partially filled in coding sheets will help 
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you quickly grasp what is involved in using each observation form. 
In addition, it will provide a basis for practicing interpretation of 
coded data. If possible, arrange to compare your interpretations 
of these data with the interpretations of a friend or colleague. Discuss 
any disagreements in detail, to discover the reasons for them and 
to determine what additional information (if any) would be needed 
in order to resolve the matter with confidence. Your instructor or 
in-service leader can help you to resolve coding difficulties. 

The observation forms are divided up so that each measures just 
one or only a small number of related teacher behaviors. Thus, each 
form is a self-contained observation instrument that can be used 
independently of the others. Once you have acquired some skill 
as a coder, however, you will want to observe several aspects of 
teacher behavior, using several different forms. To do this, you may 
find it convenient to combine several forms onto a single coding 
sheet. There are many ways to do this, and personal preferences 
and convenience are the primary criteria for deciding whether or 
not a given method is desirable. To show how this can be done, 
we have provided a sample coding sheet in Figure 4.1 that combines 
Forms 4.1, 4.2, 4.3, 4.4. 

The four forms were compressed onto a single coding sheet by 
using only key terms rather than the full behavior category descrip- 
tions that appear on the originals. Use and purpose descriptions 
are omitted entirely, since it is assumed that the coder is already 
familiar with the four original forms. The result is a sheet with spaces 
to code up to 50 instances of each of the four teacher behaviors. 
A coder would use this sheet until all 50 spaces were used for one 
of the four behaviors; then he or she would switch to a new sheet. 

Figure 4.1 shows only one of many ways that these four forms 
could have been combined onto a single coding sheet. For your 
own coding, feel free to create coding sheets that meet your prefer- 
ences and needs. There is no single right coding sheet; the one 
that you like and that does the job is the one you should use. 

Generally, all the information you need to code is on the sheet. 
For example, in Figure 4.1, column one, you can see that most of 
the ways a teacher can motivate students when introducing a lesson 
have been summarized into nine categories, and if the teacher’s 
behavior cannot be described in one of these nine categories, use 
the tenth category. Occasionally, users will have to supply some 
information of their own. Notice scales representing Forms 4.3 and 
4.4 (individual praise and individual criticism) in Figure 4.1. When 
individual students must be identified, as in these examples, users 
will have to supply their own identification codes. In the first in- 


FIGURE 4.1. Sample Coding Sheet Combining Four Observation Forms 


MOTIVATION ATTEMPT, EVALUATIONS 
INTRODUCING AFTER 
ACTIVITIES ACTIVITIES INDIVIDUAL PRAISE INDIVIDUAL CRITICISM 
1. Gushy build-up 1. Praises specific 1. Perseverance, effort 1. Poor persistence, effort 
progress 
2. Enjoyment 2. Criticizes 2. Progress 2. Poor progress 
specifically 
3. New information, 3. Praises general 3. Success 3. Failure 
skills progress 
4. No motivation attempt 4. Criticizes 4. Good thinking 4. Faulty thinking, 
general guessing 
performance 
5. Apologizes 5. Ambiguous 5. Imagination, 5. Triteness 
praise originality 
6. Promises reward 6. Ambiguous 6. Neatness, care 6. Sloppiness, carelessness 
criticism 
7. Warns of test 7. Praises good 7. Obedience, 7. Breaks rules, inattentive 
behavior attention 
8. Threatens to punish 8. Criticizes 8. Prosocial behavior 8. Antisocial behavior 
misbehavior 
9. Gives as punishment 9, No group 9. Other (specify) 9. Other (specify) 
evaluation 
10. Other (specify) 10. Other (specify) 
STUDENT NUMBERS STUDENT NUMBERS 
CODES CODES AND CODES AND CODES 
ey 26, e ee gel Dates ea 26, = 26, 
$2 2 27. Brg 27.) TAEI 284) L2: A 
423 _ 28, Senha 26 £33 28. 28. 
Sea S20! SOAS 29; e Sea ig baa, = eh 
SiiS, ba 2 5, 30. 5. 30. 30. 
E PE N R RETIE TOON: iiag — 31. 
PCIE h L EN 7. 32. 32. 
TEH raS eian aa ites a3 — 33. 
en Ob E34, lly oli HEY 9. 34. 34. 
MEO Fees, — 10.) 22:35, 10. 36. — 35. 
Pah 3536 11 36. 11 36. 11 36. 
SS i PEES T ARE EE A 12, 37. 12. 37. 
E E, Eha 38. 13. 38. 13. 38. 
—14, __ 39, zailha (1E 39 44) ey — 39 
ioe eo AU. 15. 40. 15. 40. 15. 40. 
— 16. 41 ier h 16. LEAST TANA EN 0) E S] 
EITEN 542 17. 42. 17. 42. 17. 42. 
18. 43, 18. 43. 18. 43. 18. 43. 
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—20. 45. —20. _ 45, 20. 45. 20. 45. 
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—23 — 48. — 23, 48. 23. 48. 23. 48. 
— 24. __49 r RU ON 7g, SO a9,0)- 12194. — 49. 
e. = BO. 2 26:)-. B0; 25. 50. 25. 50. 
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stance, under individual praise, we see that student 14 received 
teacher praise for successful accomplishment (category 3). 

Thus, depending on their coding goals, users will have to supply 
appropriate code numbers. For example, if a coder is interested 
in how teachers praise male and female students, respectively, then 
he or she need only use a 1 when girls are praised and a 2 when 
boys are praised. Obviously, in Figure 4.1 the coder is coding the 
entire class, because, in the second instance of a teacher praising 
an individual student, the student’s number is 23. If you are inter- 
ested in coding the behavior of an entire class, simply assign each 
student a unique number and use this number whenever interac- 
tions involving that student are coded. 


Predictions, Expectations, and Untested Assumptions 

The following list of predictions and interpretations illustrate deci- 
sions that teachers have made about students. In each case observed, 
the interpretation was simply assumed to be true—it was not tested 
out or verified. Even if verified, however, such interpretations should 
not be verbalized to the students, because of the undesirable inciden- 
tal learning that may result. Read the list to help establish what is 
meant by an untested assumption about a student. As you observe 
additional examples in classrooms, add them to the list for future 
reference. The key is that the teacher behaves as if the assumption 
is true, without first testing it out. 


l. The student is not ready for a particular book or 
problem. 

2. The student can’t be trusted or believed and, unless 
proven innocent, is guilty. 

3. The student can’t be allowed to use special equipment 
because it will only be broken. 

4. The student must be isolated from others because he 
or she has no self-control. 

5. The student will cheat unless you take precautions to 
prevent it. 

6. The student can’t talk quietly and, therefore, should not 
be allowed to talk at all. 

7. The student won’t like (or understand) the activity com- 
ing up next. 

8. The student obviously knows the answer because he or 
she is smart (or obedient, or has a hand up). 

9. The student will need help in finding the page (or other 
things the student can easily do him or herself). 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 


The student will cause trouble unless seated next to the 
teacher. 

The student will need a “crutch” to be able to do this 
exercise and, therefore, should be given one. 

The student is daydreaming, not thinking about 
schoolwork. 

If Johnny or Sally Bright doesn’t know the answer, no 
one will. 

The student will fail next week’s test. 

It’s Friday afternoon, so the class will be rowdy. 

The student just doesn’t care about schoolwork. 

All you can do for this student is see that he or she 
gets lots of sunlight, water, and air. 


FORM 4.1. Introducing Lessons, Activities, and Assignments 


USE: When the teacher is introducing new activities or making assignments 
PURPOSE: To see whether or not the teacher pictures school work as worth- 


while or enjoyable 


Observe teacher behavior when introducing activities and making assign- 
ments. For each codable instance observed, record the numbers (consecutive- 


ly) of each category applicable to the teacher’s behavior. 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES 


1 


Gushes, gives overdramatic build-up 


2. Predicts that group will enjoy the activity 
Se 
4. 


Mentions information or skills the group will 
learn 


. Makes no attempt to motivate; starts right 


into activity 


. Apologizes or expresses sympathy to group 


(Sorry, but you have to . . .”’) 


. Bribes, promises external reward for good 


attention or work 


. Warns group, or reminds them, about test to be 


given later 


. Threatens punishment for poor attention or work 


Presents the activity itself as a penalty or 
punishment 
Other (specify) 


NOTES: 


SOEONS MAwWNS 


CODES 


fade 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 
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FORM 4.2. Evaluations After Lessons and Activities 


USE: When teacher ends a lesson or group activity 
PURPOSE: To see whether the teacher stresses learning or compliance in 


making evaluations 


When the teacher ends a lesson or group activity, code any summary 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES 
. Praises progress in specific terms; labels knowledge 


or skills learned 


. Criticizes performance or indicates weaknesses in 


specific terms 


. Praises generally good performance, for doing 


well or knowing answers 


. Criticizes generally poor performance 


(doesn’t detail the specifics) 


. Ambiguous general praise (“You were very good 


today,”’) 


. Ambiguous general criticism (“You weren't very 


good today.”’) 


. Praises good attention or good behavior 

. Criticizes poor attention or misbehavior 

. No general evaluations of performance were made 
. Other (specify) 

NOTES: 


=S out kell; might hore prai 
& ak might hart praised, 


evaluations he or she makes about the group’s performance during the activity. 
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FORM 4.3. Individual Praise 


USE: Whenever the teacher praises an individual student 

PURPOSE: To see what behaviors the teacher reinforces through praise, and 
to see how the teacher's praise is distributed among the students 
Whenever the teacher praises an individual student, code the student’s 
number and each category of teacher behavior that applies 


good guess or nice try 
. Imagination, creativity, originality 
. Neatness, careful work 
. Good or compliant behavior, follows 
rules, pays attention 
8. Thoughtfulness, courtesy, offering to 
9 


(consecutively). 

BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES STUDENT NUMBER CODES 
1. Perseverance or effort, worked long l4 15. 
or hard 23 34 
2. Progress (relative to the past) toward b 3s 
achievement yf Boss, a 
3. Success (right answer, high score), 8 iL 

achievement 
vaca A yee al 
4. Good thinking, good suggestion, 3 F 


No 


share; prosocial behavior 
. Other (specify) 


NOTES: 
) Aet Lea) 
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FORM 4.4. Individual Criticism 


USE: Whenever the teacher criticizes an individual student 
PURPOSE: To see what behaviors the teacher singles out for criticism, and to 
see how the teacher's criticism is distributed among the students 
Whenever the teacher criticizes an individual student, note the student's 
name or number and code the behavior that is criticized. 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES 

1. Lack of effort or persistence, 
doesn’t try, gives up easily 

. Poor progress (relative to expecta- 
tions), could do better, falling behind 

. Failure (can’t answer, low score), lack 
of achievement 

. Faulty thinking, wild guess, failure to 
think before responding 

. Trite, stereotyped responses, lack of 
originality or imagination 

. Sloppiness or carelessness 

. Misbehaves, breaks rules, inattentive 

. Selfish, discourteous, won't share; 
antisocial behavior 

. Other (specify) 


© OND a > w N 


STUDENT NUMBER CODES 
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FORM 4.5. Teacher's Use of Tests 


USE: When the teacher gives a quiz or test 
PURPOSE: To see if the teacher uses tests appropriately as diagnostic tools 
and teaching aids, rather than merely as evaluation devices 
Code items A, B, and C when the teacher gives the test. If possible, 
code items D, E, and F after observing how test results are used. 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES 
A. Test content 
1. Test mostly requires integration or application of knowledge or skills 
2. Test is balanced between memory and integration or application 
3. Test is mostly rote or factual memory; no thinking or application 
involved 
B. How is test presented to students? 
1. Test presented as a diagnostic aid to the teacher—assesses strengths and 
weaknesses 
2. Test presented without explanation, rationale, or discussion of follow- 
up 
3. Test presented as a threat or hurdle to the class—to find out who 
knows the answers and who doesn’t 
C. What expectations are communicated in the teacher's directions to stu- 
dents? 
1. Teacher gives positive directions (eyes on your paper, guess if you're 
not sure) 
2. Teacher gives negative directions (no cheating or else, no guesswork) 
D. Is the test reviewed with the class? 
1. Test is reviewed and discussed with class 
2. Test scored by teacher, not reviewed with class 
E. How does the teacher follow up with students who scored poorly? 
1. Teacher arranges for remediation with those who do not meet minimal 
standards and retests to see that they reach those standards 
2. Some remediation attempted, but teacher doesn’t retest to ensure 
mastery 
3. No evidence of remedial efforts with those who perform poorly 
F. How does the teacher follow up if the whole class scores poorly? (code 
NA if Not Applicable) 
1. Teacher reviews or reteaches material that was not mastered and retests 
to ensure mastery 
2. Some remediation attempted, but teacher doesn’t retest to ensure 


mastery 
3. No evidence of remedial efforts when material was not mastered 
CODES 
TEST ADOTE UTERSTE 
3, 5 Sipe Cal ay Seg 
Aa f Sage FR nef Ve 
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FORM 4.6. Teacher's Use of Ability Grouping 


USE: In classrooms in which the teacher has grouped the students for small- 
group instruction 

PURPOSE: To see if the teacher is using grouping appropriately as a means 
of individualizing instruction 


GROUP COMPOSITION AND INSTRUCTION TIME 


GROUP NAME NUMBER OF NUMBER OF STARTOF END OF LENGTH OF 
BOYS GIRLS LESSON LESSON LESSON 


(TIME) (TIME) 
Qdun $ 5 g3 doo = 


Manici 4 5 Qog 9:35 27 
A parses 4 3 J45 _J0:00 15 


ee 


Note any information relevant to the following questions: 

1, Is the class arranged so that each group is seated together as a group? No 
2, How long have these particular groups been operating? Sine Oclosen 15 
3. Does the teacher plan to regroup? When? Bag of acemol semait 
4. Does the teacher teach the groups in the same ordereach day? 

5, If time for a group lesson runs short, does the teacher make it ip latera 

6 


ı Do the groups have differential privileges regarding what they are allowed 

to do without special permission? Golrwnaule havt aecers to- 
nasolvw (consiclenad, foe Ap iatt ber othan Twr groupe). 

7. \f the teacher groups for more than one subject, are the groups the same or 
are they different? Yneupr: 

8. Does the teacher show differentia epithusiast oF emotion when working 
with the different groups? 3 j Brow involved? 

Record any descriptive or ia ist See the teacher makes about a 

group, 


GROUP 
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FORM 4.7. Teacher's Use of Time 


USE: Whenever activities are introduced or changed 
PURPOSE: To see if the teacher spends time primarily on activities related to teaching and learning 
Record starting time and elapsed time for the following teacher activities (when more than one activ- 
ity is going on, record the one in which the teacher is involved). Totals for the day are entered in the 
blanks in the lower left. corner of the page. 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES 


etc.) 


. Transitions between activities 


. Daily rituals (pledge, prayer, song, collection, roll, washroom, 


. Small-group lessons or tests (academic curriculum) 


2, 
3. Whole-class lessonsor tests (academic curriculum) 
4. 
5. 


. Going around the room checking seatwork or small-group 


assignments 


6. Doing preparation or paperwork while class does something 


else 
7. Arts and crafts, music 


8. Exercises, physical and social games (nonacademic) 
9. Intellectual games and contests 


10. Nonacademic pastimes (reading to class, show-and-tell, 


puzzles and toys) 
11. Unfocused small talk 
12. Other (specify) 
NOTES: 
e575 


* nia Math kesson ¢ asativork, 
#9 = outuiole, ractaas ( frst play) 


TOTAL TIME PER CATEGORY 
BEHAVIOR TOTAL 


CODE MINUTES 
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FORM 4.8. Teacher's Predictions and Untested Assumptions about Students 


USE: Whenever the teacher makes a prediction about an individual or group 
PURPOSE: To see what kinds of expectations the teacher communicates 

directly 

Record what the teacher says when making a prediction or directly 
communicating an expectation about an individual or group, or when acting 
upon an untested assumption. What does he or she predict (about whether 
they can or cannot succeed, for example)? What untested assumption does 
he or she act upon? 


GROUP OR PREDICTION, EXPECTATION, OR UNTESTED 
INDIVIDUAL ASSUMPTION 


eee 
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MODELING 


Janice Taylor is an ambitious senior majoring in social studies at 
Compton College. She plans to teach after graduating and eventually 
to combine that career with marriage and a family. Presently, she 
is doing her student teaching at Oak Junior High School. The stu- 
dents at Oak come from middle-class homes, and this pleases Janice 
because as a student she attended a similar school and came from 
a middle-class home. At times, however, she feels quite apprehen- 
sive. She has not been in a junior high school for several years, 
and although she gained some useful information in her college 
classes, she has not taught. Will students obey her? Can she make 
them enjoy schoolwork? Doubts about her ability as a teacher be- 
come more prevalent as the time for her to assume teaching respon- 
sibility nears. She has been observing Mrs. Woodward's class for 
two weeks. One more week to observe, and then Janice is to become 
the teacher for the second-period (a slow class) and sixth-period 
(an average class) civics classes. 

Janice watches Mrs. Woodward intensively because this is the first 
opportunity she has had to observe a junior high school teacher, 
and she wants to learn how to get the children to respond and to 
obey. Janice likes Mrs. Woodward and feels that she is a good teacher 
who treats the students fairly and is respected by them. However, 
Janice is basically a shy and soft-spoken person, and frequently be- 
comes nervous when she is around loud, aggressive people. Conse- 
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quently, she is often upset by the forceful way in which Mrs. Wood- 
ward runs the class. She speaks in a loud, booming voice, and if 
students are misbehaving, she does not hesitate to give them a 
“tongue lashing” or to send them out of the room. Mrs. Woodward’s 
favorite tactic when students are disruptive is to boom out, “I’m 
telling you once and for the last time (Alice and Ted, or whomever), 
listen to your classmates when they talk.” Students typically stop 
after Mrs. Woodward pinpoints their misbehavior. 

One week later, when Janice is teaching the class, she loudly ad- 
dresses some misbehaving students in the same way, “I’m telling 
you once and for the last time, listen to your classmates.. . .” Think 
about these two questions: 


1. Why did Janice imitate Mrs. Woodward’s teaching style? 
2. How might Janice have taught if she had taught with a 
different cooperating teacher? 


In the previous example, the student teacher learned many things 
from observing a supervising teacher. (Indeed, this example is a 
rather common one. Several research studies have shown that the 
Cooperating teacher greatly influences the teaching style of the stu- 
dent teacher.) Not all of the things Janice learned were directly 
connected with teaching, and relatively few of them were deliber- 
ately taught by Mrs. Woodward. Janice “picked up” beliefs, attitudes, 
and habits simply by observing them, 

How does this happen? Research has shown that many things 
are learned without deliberate instruction by the teacher or deliber- 
ate practice by the learner. The learner only needs to see the behav- 
ior demonstrated by someone else to be able to imitate it for him 
or herself. A person who demonstrates the behavior is called the 
nee and this form of learning is often called modeling (Bandura, 

When used purposefully, modeling can be a powerful teaching 
tool. Many things can be learned much more easily through observa- 
tion and imitation than by trying to understand and respond to 
verbal explanations and instructions, This is especially true for 
younger students, whose abilities to follow complex verbal instruc- 
tions are limited. 


AWARENESS OF MODELING 

Most teachers recognize the power of prepared demonstrations as 
teaching tools. However, they are usually less aware of the more 
general modeling effects that occur in the classroom and less likely 
to take advantage of them through deliberate, planned modeling 
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behavior. We all know how bad examples can lead to misbehavior, 
but we are less aware of the power of a good model’s example to 
influence positive behavior. Children learn many things by imitating 
models rather than by being instructed in a systematic fashion. They 
learn to speak their native tongue this way, as well as most of their 
attitudes, values, problem-solving strategies, and social behavior; in 
fact, behavioral example is usually a more powerful influence than 
verbal instruction. 

If there is discrepancy between our preaching and our practice, 
students will tend to do what we do, not what we say. This was 
shown in a recent experiment with childrens’ altruism (Bryan and 
Walbek, 1970). Each child in the study played a game with an adult 
model. The game was designed so that each model and child could 
win money by succeeding at it. Unknown to the children, the experi- 
menter controlled these winnings so that each model and each child 
won a specific amount. As part of the experiment, a box requesting 
donations for poor children was placed in the room where the game 
was conducted. Each adult model made mention of this donation 
box. Some of the adult models spoke in favor of donating, saying 
that it was a good thing to help the poor and that people should 
donate. With other children, the adult models complained about 
the donation box. They stated their winnings should be their own, 
and that nobody should ask them to donate part of their winnings 
to someone else. Half the time when the models preached in favor 
of donating, they followed up by donating part of their winnings. 
The other half of the time they did not donate, despite their words. 
Similarly, half the time the adult models who spoke against donating 
did not donate; the other half of the time, however, the adult models 
went ahead and donated some of their winnings even after speaking 
against it resentfully. 

The results of the experiment showed clearly that the children’s 
donating behavior was affected much more by what the adults did 
than by what they said. Children who observed the model donate 
part of his or her winnings tended to do the same themselves, regard- 
less of whether the model spoke for or against donating. Similarly, 
children who saw that the adult did not donate tended not to donate 
themselves, even if the model had spoken in favor of donation. 
The children clearly took their cue from what they saw the models 
do, not from what they heard the models say. i 

The same thing happens in the classroom. If students perceive 
discrepancies between what the teacher says and what he or she 
Practices, they will ignore what is said. Also, if they see discrepancies 
between what is demanded and what is actually allowed, they will 
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guide their behavior according to what is allowed. For example, 
students will obey the teacher for the first few days if they are 
told to do their seatwork quietly and on their own. However, if it 
gradually becomes clear that the teacher does not intervene in any 
way when students do not work quietly or when they copy from 
one another, they will come to see that the teacher does not mean 
what he or she says. 

This points up the need for teachers to be aware of their behavior 
in the classroom. Modeling effects can occur at any time, not just 
at those times when the teacher is deliberately trying to serve as 
a model. Remember, all that is required is that the students see 
the behavior modeled before them. The potential for modeling ef- 
fects exists at all times; it is not something the teacher can turn 
on or off at will. What students learn from watching the teacher 
as a model may be either desirable or undesirable. Teachers are 
responsible for living up to their own ideals, and they must remain 
aware of their role as models in order to assure that most of what 
the students learn from observing them is positive and desirable. 


What Is Learned from Models 
Exposure to a model can result in either or both of two responses 
by the learner: imitation and incidental learning. Jmitation is the 
simplest: the learner observes the model’s behavior and then imi- 
tates it to make it his or her own. Often this is used as a teaching 
technique, as when students observe their teacher perform a zoology 
dissection or a chemistry or physics experiment and then repeat 
the process on their own. However, unplanned and sometimes unde- 
sirable imitation also occurs. Students will often pick up distinctive 
expressions, speech patterns, or gestures that their teachers use, 
whether or not they are used consciously. They will also take their 
cue from the teacher in learning how to react in ambiguous situa- 
tions. If the teacher responds to student embarrassment with tact 
and sympathy, the class will tend to follow suit. However, if he or 
she reacts with insensitive sarcasm or ridicule, they will probably 
laugh and call out taunts of their own. 

Besides imitation, observation of a model produces incidental 
learning, sometimes called inferential learning. The learner ob- 
serves the model’s behavior and on the basis of these observations 
makes inferences about the model’s beliefs, attitudes, values, and 
personality characteristics. Here, the learner is making inferences 
about why the model is behaving as he or she is or about what 
type of person would behave the way the model behaves. This is 
often called incidental learning because it involves acquisition of 
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information in addition to or instead of what the model was trying 
to convey. 

For example, suppose a teacher calls on a student to go to the 
blackboard and work out a mathematical equation. The teacher 
will serve as a model in the way he or she reacts to a mistake made 
by the student. One teacher might point out the mistake and ask 
the student to look the problem over again to try to find where 
he or she went wrong. Another teacher might inform the student 
of the mistake and then call on someone else to go to the board 
and do the problem correctly. Both teachers would be teaching 
the mathematical content, specifically, the question of how to solve 
the particular problem involved. However, the incidental learning 
acquired by the student called to the board and by the rest of the 
class in this situation would differ with the two teachers. 

In the first case, the students learn: “The teacher is friendly and 
helpful. It is safe to make a mistake. You will have a chance to 
correct yourself if you can do so, or will get some help if you can’t.” 
In the second teacher’s class, the students learn: “You had better 
be ready to perform when you get called to the board. The teacher 
wants to see the problem done correctly and has short patience 
for anybody who can’t do it right. If you know the answer, raise 
your hand and try to get called on to go to the board. If you're 
not sure, try to escape the teacher’s attention so that you don’t 
get embarrassed.” 

Incidental learning of this type goes on whenever students observe 
their teachers reacting to errors. The teachers probably are not 
trying to teach the information that is learned incidentally; in fact, 
some of it is undesirable information that they would like to avoid 
if they knew about it. Nevertheless, the students will learn these 
things through observing them. How to do mathematics is only one 
of the things the students will learn in these situations. 

By making inferences from teachers’ behavior in other situations 
students will also learn about such things as teachers’ moral, political, 
and social values, their likes and dislikes, and their feelings about 
their classes in general and individual students in particular. 


Factors Affecting What Is Learned from Observing a Model 
The potential for modeling effects exists whenever a model is being 
observed by learners. However, the amount and kind of learning 
that results from such observation depends on several other factors. 
These factors influence whether or not the learners are likely to 
imitate the model, and whether the information they learn inciden- 
tally is desirable or undesirable from the model’s viewpoint. These 
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factors and their effects on modeling are summarized here. (For a 
more detailed treatment, see Bandura, 1969.) 

One important factor is the situation. Modeling effects are more 
likely to occur in new situations or situations where the expected 
behavior of the learner is unclear. Like Janice Taylor in the example _ 
at the beginning of this chapter, when we enter a new situation 
and are unsure about what to do, we tend to “do as the Romans — 
do,” by observing and imitating models. In a sense, the behavior — 
of the models we observe in such situations defines the situation 
for us. It tells us what is normal or expected. This was shown in a 
fascinating series of experiments on emotional reactions by 
Schachter (1964). He administered stimulating drugs to subjects in 
his experiments, but he did not tell the subjects what kinds of reac- 
tions they might expect from the drugs. He then put the subjects 
in rooms with models (confederates of the experimenter) to see 
how they would be affected by the models’ behavior. Some models 
displayed anger and aggression, others showed a giggling euphoria. 
Most subjects assumed that the effect of the drug was to make them 
feel like the model that they saw appeared to feel, so that subjects 
exposed to aggressive models tended to become aggressive, while 
those exposed to euphoric models tended to become euphoric 
themselves. 

Because modeling effects are strongest in ambiguous situations 
where people do not know what to expect and tend to observe — 
models in order to find out, modeling effects in the classroom are 
likely to be especially strong at the beginning of the year. Based — 
on early contacts with their new teachers, students will make infer- 
ences about the teachers and decide whether or not they like them, 
what kind of people they are, whether they invite or discourage 
questions and comments, whether or not they really mean what 
they say, whether they are interested in individual problems, 
whether they are patient and helpful or frustrated and discouraged 
in dealing with slow learners, whether they seem reasonable and 
open minded or opinionated and unapproachable, and many other 
things. Also, teachers’ early behavior tends to set the tone for class- 
room climate variables, such as the degree of competitiveness in 
the classroom, the degree of pressure and tension felt by the stu- 
dents, the degree of organization and order, and the degree to which 
students are responsible for their own behavior. í 

It is vital that teachers model appropriate behavior from the first — 
day of school. Opportunities to teach through modeling will be 
greater at this time because many things are still fluid or ambiguous. 
Later, when both the teacher and the class settle into predictable — 
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routines, it will be more difficult to effect change. Once patterns 
are established, they tend to persist, and firmly established expecta- 
tions tend to lead to self-fulfilling prophecy effects such as those 
discussed in the previous chapter. 

In addition to situational factors, modeling effects vary with the 
personality and behavior of the models themselves. A warm, enthusi- 
astic teacher whom the students like will be imitated by them. The 
students are likely to adopt many of the teacher’s attitudes and 
beliefs and to imitate his or her behavior. Students are less likely 
to imitate a teacher whom they dislike or do not respect, especially 
in the sense of adopting or conforming to his or her ideals. Much 
undesirable incidental learning will occur from observation of such 
teachers, but relatively few desirable modeling effects are likely. 

The model’s actual behavior and the consequences of that behav- 
ior are also important. Behavior that is seen as relevant or effective, 
or which has been rewarded, is likely to be imitated. Behavior that 
has been ineffective or has been punished is not likely to be imitated. 
Reward and punishment can be powerful factors and will sometimes 
lead students to imitate undesirable behavior even in teachers that 
they do not like or respect. Thus, hostile, sarcastic, or hypercritical 
teachers usually produce a destructive classroom climate. The stu- 
dents imitate such teachers, even though they dislike them, because 
the teacher not only models but rewards such behavior. 

Teacher rewards and punishments will also influence student reac- 
tions to one another. When students observe the teacher praise or 
reward a classmate for a particular behavior, or when they discover 
through incidental learning that the teacher holds the classmate 
in high regard, they are likely to adopt the classmate as a model 
and imitate him or her. On the other hand, if they see their teacher 
reject or mistreat a classmate, they may imitate the teacher and 
begin to mistreat him or her themselves. 

Other factors, such as the degree to which the student's attention 
is focused on the relevant behavior and the degree to which the 
student is given instructions and time to practice the relevant behav- 
ior, also affect the kind and amount of learning that takes place 
through modeling. These will be discussed in later sections of this 
chapter, which list several positive attitudes and behaviors that 
teachers can present through modeling. Some of these things are 
preached but not always practiced consistently by teachers. Others 
are things not often thought of as being taught in the classroom 
but which can be taught by teachers who are aware of their modeling 
role. Suggestions are made for how teachers can increase desirable 
outcomes through deliberate modeling. Also, behaviors are pointed 
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out that should be avoided because they tend to produce undesirable 
incidental learning effects. 


TEACHING THROUGH MODELING 

The most obvious use of modeling as a teaching device occurs in 
deliberate demonstrations that are given as parts of lessons. To teach 
many skills, especially to younger children, demonstration is the 
method of choice. Teachers differ in their skills as demonstrators, _ 
however, so that some demonstrations are more successful than oth- 
ers. Guidelines for effective demonstrations are presented in the 
following section. 

In addition to formal demonstrations of skills, there are many — 
other ways teachers can instruct or stimulate cognitive development 
through modeling. Especially important, for example, is teacher 
modeling of logical thinking and problem solving for students, Stu- 
dents cannot observe their teachers performing such operations un- 
less the teachers share them by thinking out loud. Suggestions on 
how teachers can use modeling to stimulate development of these 
abilities in their students are given below, following the section 
on demonstrations. 


Effective Demonstrations 

Some things can be demonstrated with little or no verbalization, 
Demonstrations are usually much more effective, though, if they 
are accompanied by verbal explanations. This is especially true for 
the kinds of things that are demonstrated by teachers. Usually, these 
demonstrations provide examples of more general principles or rules 
that the teacher wants the students to learn. Thus, the teacher should 
not focus simply on getting the student to be able to do the immedi- 
ate problem; his or her focus should be on helping the student to 
learn the more general rule. Thus, a demonstration should not only 
show the student the physical movements involved in solving a prob- 
lem, it should also include explanations of the thinking that lies 
behind the movements, 

To say that demonstrations need explanations may seem obvious, 
but research shows that People usually leave out important pieces 
of information when explaining or demonstrating something to 
someone else (Flavell et al. 1968; Hess, Shipman, Brophy, and Bear, 
1971). People tend to assume that the listener sees the situation 
the same way they do, so they often forget that certain things need 
to be explained. You have probably discovered this for yourself if 
you ever sought out a friend or relative for driving lessons, swimming 
lessons, or instructions about how to cook a complicated dish. Profes- 
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sional instructors can teach these skills to beginners with ease and 
efficiency. Most other people cannot do this, however, even though 
they may be able to drive, swim, or cook very well. 

What’s the trick? Expert instructors have broken the process down 
into step-by-step operations. They assume no knowledge in the 
learner. Instead, they define each term that they introduce and 
point to each part as they label it. They describe what they are 
going to do before each step and describe what they are doing as 
they do it. They have the learner master one step at a time, rather 
than trying to have him or her do the whole job at once. They 
take their time and give corrections in a very patient tone so the 
learner can concentrate on the task at hand and not worry about 
working quickly enough. 

The things that teachers demonstrate in school are not usually 
so complex as the examples above, but the principles for effective 
demonstrations remain the same. Teachers will need to bear this 
in mind when demonstrating new skills (e.g., word attack, mathemat- 
ics operations, art projects, and science experiments) and when giv- 
ing instructions for seatwork or homework. Such strategies are espe- 
cially important when doing remedial work with students who 
clearly do not understand how to perform the steps involved in 
solving problems. A good demonstration should proceed as follows: 


1. Focus attention. Be sure that all are attentive before 
beginning, and see that their attention is focused in the 
right place. Hold up the object or point to the place you 
want them to look at. 

2. Give a general orientation or overview. Explain what you 
are going to do, so that the students will have a general 
idea of what is going to happen. This will get them men- 
tally set to observe the key steps as you go along. 

3. If new objects or concepts are introduced, be sure to 
label them and have the students repeat the labels until 
you are sure they understand. A student cannot follow 
an explanation if he or she does not know what some 
of the words mean. 

4. Go through the process step by step. Begin each new 
step with an explanation of what you are going to do 
next, and then follow through by describing your actions 
as you do them. Think out loud throughout the 
demonstration. 

5. Perform each action slowly and with exaggerated motions 
to help insure that the students follow. 
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6. Have a student repeat the demonstration so you can ob- 
serve him or her and give corrective feedback. If the 
demonstration is very short you can have the student 
do the whole thing and wait until the end to give feed- 
back. If the demonstration is longer or more complex, 
break it into parts and have the student do one part at 
a time. 

7. In correcting mistakes, do not dwell on the mistake and 
the reasons for it, but instead redemonstrate the correct 
steps and have the student try again. 


These principles form guidelines for observing demonstrations. 
When a demonstration does not succeed, it is likely that one or 
more of these principles have not been followed. 

Thinking out loud at each step is crucial, especially when the 
task is primarily cognitive and the physical motions involved are 
relatively minor or nonessential. If you only demonstrate procedures 
such as pouring into a test tube, placing a number on the board, 
or making an incision during a dissection, the student will not be 
able to follow you (unless he or she already knew what to do and 
therefore did not need a demonstration in the first place!). While 
the student watches you, he or she will need to hear you describe 
how you are filling the test tube exactly to the 10 ml. line, how 
you get the sum by carrying two 10 units and adding them to the 
rest of the numbers in the 10s column, or how you begin your 
incision at the breastbone and stop just short of the hip bones. Unless 
you verbalize the thinking processes going on in your mind as you 
work through a problem or demonstration, the processes will be 
hidden from the student. And, unless the student knows enough 
to figure out each step independently, watching your demonstration 
may give him or her no more information about what you are doing 
and how you are doing it than you would get from watching a 
magician perform a baffling trick. 


Modeling Logical Thinking and Problem-solving Behavior 
Teachers should regularly think out loud when trying to solve prob- 
lems, so that students can see them model the thought processes 
involved. Much of the school curriculum, especially in the first few 
years, is devoted to teaching simple facts and basic skills that are 
learned through rote memory and practice. Partly because of this, 
many children begin to assume that everything is learned this way— 
that you either know an answer or you don’t. The possibility that 
they might arrive at an answer by thinking about the problem and 
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working it out for themselves is not always recognized. This leads 
to a preoccupation with finding out what the right answer is at 
the expense of learning how to cope with particular types of prob- 
lems. Instead of developing effective problem-solving strategies to 
use in these situations, some students develop strategies for covering 
up their ignorance. Many of these are discussed in John Holt’s How 
Children Fail (1964). Teachers can help avoid these problems by 
modeling good problem-solving strategies themselves and by en- 
couraging the development of them in their students. 

The basic method of modeling for this purpose is to think out 
loud when problem solving. Often, this can be done in connection 
with lessons in the curriculum. In giving directions about how to 
do seatwork or homework, for example, and in doing remedial work 
with students who are having difficulty, teachers should verbalize 
each step in their thinking processes from beginning to end. Verbal- 
izing will help students see the way the problem is approached 
and help them see that the answer is a logical conclusion following 
a chain of reasoning, rather than something that the teacher just 
knew and that the student must commit to memory. 

Although this may seem obvious, we have observed many teachers 
who do not teach this way. Instead, they tend to ask, “Who knows 
the answer?” rather than, “How can we find the answer?” They 
fail to give enough stress to the thinking and problem-solving proc- 
esses that the problem is supposed to teach. Among other things, 
such teachers spend more time with and are more rewarding toward 
students who are succeeding, and they are less accessible and less 
supportive toward those who most need their help. Other tell-tale 
behavior occurs in instances when students give answers that are 
acceptable but are not the ones the teacher was looking for. Instead 
of modeling respect for process by complimenting the student on 
the answer, “that’s right, I hadn’t thought of that,” such teachers 
tend to reject these answers as if they were totally wrong. Unless 
the students are mature and secure enough to see this teacher behav- 
ior as unreasonable, it will tend to make them distrust their own 
problem-solving abilities, and they will begin to think in terms of 
guessing what the teacher has in mind rather than attempting to 
rationally work through a problem. It will also tend to depress stu- 
dent curiosity, creativity, and initiative. 

Perhaps the best place to observe the degree to which a teacher 
models concern for process is in watching the way he or she handles 
errors in reading, seatwork, and homework exercises. Except for 
the relatively few things that are purely and simply matters of rote 
memory, errors in reading and in working out assigned problems 
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are evidence that the student has not mastered the principles in- 
volved. The appropriate teacher response in such situations is to 
help the learner master these principles, not merely to give him 
the right answer to a particular problem. Yet many teachers typically 
respond to reading failures by simply giving the student the correct 
word (or calling on someone else), and they grade work assignments 
merely by marking answers correct or incorrect. Neither of these 
responses is usually of much help to the student. 

Merely providing the correct answers to these single examples 
will not help the student to learn to cope with similar problems 
involving the same principles. He or she needs to know why the 
answer is correct, not merely to know what the answer is. The 
teacher needs to model the application of the principles by describ- 
ing the process out loud, being sure to include each step in the 
problem-solving process. 

Teachers can also model problem-solving processes in areas out- 
side the regular curriculum. Opportunities to do so are presented 
whenever plans have to be changed, repairs or substitutions have 
to be made, or immediate problems have to be solved. These may 
include stuck drawers, equipment that will not function properly, 
science demonstrations that do not work, broken items that need 
fixing, and special events that require changes in plans or schedules. 
When things like this happen, teachers should share their thinking 
with the students. They should first define the problem, since it 
may not be obvious to the students. Then they should verbalize 
their thoughts about solutions, or better yet, solicit suggestions from 
the group if time permits. This will come as a genuine revelation 
to certain students who on their own would not think of fixing some- 
thing that is broken or substituting for something that is missing. 

Many students, especially those from disadvantaged backgrounds, 
fail to develop adequately what Rotter (1966) has called an “internal 
locus of control”—an appreciation of their own potential for affecting 
the world through goal-oriented thinking and problem solving. Such 
students tend to feel helpless in the face of frustrations and adversity, 
so that they often accept them passively instead of trying to cope 
with them more actively and effectively. They have learned to think 
in terms of accepting their fate rather than shaping it. Teachers 
can help combat this by modeling rational problem solving in 
their own behavior and by encouraging and rewarding it in their 
students. 

Another way to model thinking and problem-solving strategies 
is through the use of games such as Password or 20 Questions. The 
following example shows how: 
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TEACHER: Today we are going to play a game called 20 Questions. 
John, you can help us get started. In a minute, I'm going to 
go over to the window and turn my back while you point to 
something in the room. When everybody has seen what you 
are pointing to, go back to your seat and call me. Then I'll 
come back and start asking you questions to see if I can figure 
out what you pointed to. I'll have to ask you questions that 
you can answer either “yes” or “no.” If I'm smart enough to 
figure out what you pointed to in twenty questions or less, I 
win. Now, let’s see if you can stump me. Remember, you can 
point to anything in the room that you want, as long as it is 
visible—something I can see. 

(Teacher goes over to the window and looks out.) Okay, I'm 
not looking now. Point to something you don’t think I'll be 
able to figure out. 

JOHN: Okay, we're ready. 

TEACHER: All right, I’m going to turn around now. Don’t give me 
any hints by looking at what John pointed to. (Teacher turns 
around.) Well, let’s see. There’s no point in guessing, because 
there are too many things it could be. I think I'd better try to 
narrow it down some. Now, what's a question that would narrow 
it down for me? I know—I'll find out where it is in the room, 
(Teacher walks to center of room and points to the left side.) 
I’m in the center of the room now. Is it somewhere on this 
side of where I’m standing? 

JOHN: No, it isn’t. 

TEACHER: Good, now I know that it is somewhere on the right 
side of the room. I'll have to narrow it down some more. Let’s 
see, Ralph is seated about halfway back there. Is it in front of 
where Ralph is sitting? 

JOHN: No. 

TEACHER: Okay, now I know that it is on the right side of the room 
somewhere in back of Ralph. Let's see, it could be something 
on the walls, it could be one of you, it could be something on 


a desk, it could be something that you’re wearing. . . I'd bet- 
ter narrow it down some more. Is it a person or a part of the 
body? 

JOHN: No. 


TEACHER: Well, now I know it must be an object of some kind. Is 
it something that someone is wearing or that they have on their 
desk? 


JOHN: Yes. 
TEACHER: Good, that eliminates all those things along the wall. Well, 
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let’s find out if it’s something somebody's wearing or if it’s on 
a desk. Is it something on a desk? 

JOHN: No. 

TEACHER: Hummm, then it has to be something that one of these 
six students is wearing. Is it worn by a boy? 


JOHN: No. 

TEACHER: Well! Now we know that it is something that either Janice 
or Mary is wearing. Let’s see . . . is it an article of clothing? 

JOHN: No. 


TEACHER: Good, that really narrows it down. It must be their jewelry 
or accessories. Let’s see, is it worn on the head or the neck? 

JOHN: No. 

TEACHER: Ah! Now we're getting close. It looks like it has to be 
either Janice’s ring or Mary’s wristwatch. Now I’m ready to 
make a guess. Is it Mary’s wristwatch? 

JOHN: Yes. 

TEACHER: Well! I win! I did it in only nine or ten questions. I thought 
I'd probably win, because I had it pretty well narrowed down 
after five or six questions. 


By thinking out loud this way, the teacher models problem-solving 
strategies for the students. In addition, the teacher’s reactions to 
“no” answers help reinforce the idea that such answers provided 
yaluable information and were not a cause of disappointment. Over- 
emphasis on getting answers and underemphasis on thinking proc- 
esses have caused many students to become conditioned to think 
that they have failed or have asked a dumb question simply because 
the answer to a question is “No.” Holt (1964) even noticed this 
tendency in children playing 20 Questions. 

After modeling as in the above example, the teacher could follow 
through by having the students play the game themselves. Besides 
games such as 20 Questions and Password, riddles and brain teasers 
can be used to model and practice problem solving, as can exercises 
in which the problem and answer are given and the students are 
asked to show how the answer is reached. In all such activities, 
the teacher can model methods of approaching the problem effi- 
ciently and systematically and can acknowledge and reinforce these 
methods when they are used by the students. 


Modeling Curiosity and Interest in Learning for Its Own Sake 
By the very nature of their jobs, teachers are, or should be, com- 
mitted to learning. This commitment should come across in the 
teacher’s classroom behavior. He or she should not only model inter- 
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est in curriculum subject matter, but also commitment to learning 
and knowledge in general. 

One important place teachers can model this is in responding 
to their students’ questions, especially questions that are not covered 
in a textbook. Questions from the class are a sign of interest in 
the topic. They indicate that the students are participating actively 
in the discussion and thinking about problems rather than just pas- 
sively listening. These are the teachable moments when the students 
are most receptive to new learning. 

At these times, teachers should be sure to respond in a way that 
shows that questions are welcome and valued. First, the question 
itself should be acknowledged or praised: “That’s a good question, 
John. It does seem strange that the Boston people would want to 
throw that tea in the water, doesn’t it?” Then the teacher should 
attempt to answer the question, or refer it to the class for discussion: 
“How about it, class? Why would they throw the tea in the water 
instead of taking it home with them?” 

If the question is one that neither the teacher nor the class is 
prepared to answer, some strategy should be adopted to find the 
answer. Relevant questions should not be simply dropped, or 
brushed aside as unwelcome intrusions. The teacher should promise 
to get the answer him or herself, or better yet, assign the student 
who asked it to go to the library (or other resource) to find the 
answer and then report on it to the class the following day. If neces- 
sary, the teacher should give the student guidance about how to 
get the desired information. This behavior helps to reinforce the 
idea that learning is important for its own interest value and worth 
pursuing for its own sake. It communicates the implicit assumption 
that students will want to know everything they can about American 
history, not just the particular facts in their textbooks. This helps 
place the book in context as a means to an end rather than an end 
unto itself. 

Teachers do not have to wait until a student asks a question in 
order to model curiosity and interest in learning. This can be done 
in many different ways. Interest in reading can be modeled directly 
when the class goes to the library. Teachers can check books out 
at this time, too, and follow up later by giving their reactions to 
these books in class. During class discussions, teachers can model 
curiosity in the way they respond to questions for which they do 
not have ready answers. Here, they should not only respond warmly 
to the question itself, but also should follow up by sharing their 
thinking through verbalizing their thoughts about it: “I never 
thought about that before. Why didn’t they just take the tea home 
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with them? I doubt that they just didn’t think about it. That tea 
was very valuable and they must have considered stealing it. So 
they must have decided not to steal it, but throw it in the water 
instead. How come?” The teacher could continue in this vein or 
else invite the class to make suggestions at this point. 

Curiosity and interest in learning can also be modeled in the in- 
formation the teacher gives the class about his or her private life. 
Although an interest in books, newspapers, magazines, and other 
educational resources can be stimulated through class assignments 
and projects, it can also be generated, perhaps more effectively, 
and with greater generalizability, through teacher modeling. When 
the teacher reads a book, magazine article, or newspaper item of 
interest, he or she should mention it to the class so they can read 
it themselves if they wish. Ideally, the teacher should have the item 
available to pass around so that students can note the reference 
or borrow the item if they wish to follow up on it. The teacher 
should also distribute announcements of coming television pro- 
grams, museum exhibits, entertainment events, and other special 
events of educational or cultural value. Here again, a written an- 
nouncement can help when passed around the class for individual 
reference. 

It is important that references to out-of-school educational and 
cultural events be made in a way that leaves the decision about 
whether or not to respond completely up to the student. There 
should be no hint that the teacher is pressuring the students to 
take part or is planning to check up on them later to see if they 
did. (When assignments of the latter sort are made, they should 
be labeled as such, whether they are required of everyone or are 
voluntary projects for extra credit. Such assignments are valuable 
and useful, but they should not be confused with the kinds of totally 
voluntary suggestions advocated here.) 

The teacher should make many of these totally voluntary sugges- 
tions, in addition to whatever projects or assignments are made. 
This is because it is important to model an interest in learning for 
its own sake (completely free of any connection with school tests 
or school credit) and to show that the teacher assumes that students, 
too, will have these interests. There will usually be a strong tempta- 
tion after the announced event to check up on the students and 
see how many participated, but this temptation should be resisted. 
Comments volunteered by students should be acknowledged and 
encouraged, but there should be no head count to see who partici- 
pated and who did not. The teacher can give personal impressions 
if he or she participated—specific statements about the most intri- 
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guing or interesting aspects, not general reports about how worth- 
while the whole experience was. If the teacher did not participate, 
he or she should say so if asked: “Unfortunately, I had to miss it, 
but I'd like to hear about it.” 

The teacher can also reinforce curiosity and interest in learning 
through the asides and comments made in passing during class con- 
versations, Without belaboring the point unnecessarily, the teacher 
can get across to the class that he or she regularly reads the newspa- 
per (“I read in the paper last night that . . .”), watches the news 
(“Last night on the six o’clock news they showed. . .”), and partici- 
pates in other outside educational and cultural pursuits. The students 
should also be aware that their teacher thinks carefully about elec- 
tions and participates in them, keeps abreast of major news develop- 
ments, and otherwise shows evidence of an active and inquiring 
mind. 


SOCIALIZATION THROUGH MODELING 

The previous sections described how teachers can use their role 
as a model to teach curriculum content and to stimulate thinking 
and curiosity. These uses of modeling are closely related to the teach- 
er’s role as an instructor to his or her students. 

However, teachers also socialize their students through modeling. 
That is, they shape the values, attitudes, and behavioral standards 
that their students adopt. Students’ ideas about appropriate and 
inappropriate behavior and about how they should look upon them- 
selves and others are affected by what they see when they observe 
their teachers. 

Research on moral development (reviewed in Hoffman, 1970) 
shows that children progress to successively higher levels of moral 
knowledge as they grow older. Young children tend to have a hedo- 
nistic or punishment-avoidance orientation. Their behavior responds 
more to their own desires and fears of punishment than to an intel- 
lectual moral system. By the time they reach elementary school, 
children have developed moral codes. However, these tend to be 
in the form of overgeneralized rules acquired from adults—a list 
of dos and don’ts without any real understanding. Some children 
never really develop much past this stage, so that even as adults 
their moral thinking is mostly confined to a set of overgeneralized 
rigid rules. 

Where conditions for moral development have been more favora- 
ble, school children gradually develop a higher level of moral knowl- 
edge. Rules become less rigid as the child learns to take into account 
situational factors and to separate motives, intentions, and actions. 
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By adolescence, these rules usually are organized into a coherent, 
general moral system, so that the student not only can identify the 
most just or moral way of behaving in a given situation, but can 
also explain his or her choice by relating it to general principles 
of morality. 

Although the situations producing good inner self-control and a 
“highly developed moral sense are complex and not completely un- 
derstood, at least two things appear to be important. The child must 
see ideal behavior patterns modeled by the adults around him, and 
he must come to see that rules are supported by rationales based 
on logic and consideration of the general welfare of people. Rules 
should not be seen as arbitrary demands to be followed only because 
they may be enforced by a powerful authority figure. 

Teachers are in a good position to foster this development through 
the thinking and behavior they model in the classroom. They may 
be the primary influence in this area for many students, since many 
parents rarely use the child-rearing techniques that foster good 
moral development (Hess, 1970). Students who have been raised by 
arbitrary and punitive parents, who make and enforce but do not 
explain their demands, are likely to remain at an immature stage 
of moral development unless they are sufficiently exposed to other, 
more effective, adult models. When another adult does succeed in 
breaking the child away from a moral code featuring rigid rules 
and punishment avoidance, that adult is likely to be a teacher. 

Some of the major ways teachers can use their positions as models 
to socialize their students are discussed in the following sections. 


Teachers’ Credibility with Their Students 

Credibility is vital in all human relationships. We tend to like and 
accept another person if we see that person as honest and reliable. 
Conversely, we are uncomfortable if we feel that the person does 
not know what he or she is talking about, does not tell the truth, 
or fails to keep promises. Only a few instances of this type can 
create mistrust, since most people believe that someone who has 
lied or otherwise proved to be unreliable in the past will repeat 
such behavior in the future. 

The need for teachers to protect their credibility is even more 
important when working with young children than with older stu- 
dents or adults. Children tend to take things literally and to see 
things in a polarized, either-or fashion. They have difficulty making 
fine distinctions and taking into account extenuating circumstances. 
Thus, they will take teachers’ threats and promises literally, even 
though these may contain exaggerations or figures of speech that 
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the teacher does not literally mean. Promises or threats that are 
not followed through tend to be seen as lies or at least as evidence 
that the teacher does not mean what he or she says. Once children 
begin to perceive their teacher this way, they will tend not to believe 
threats or promises until they see them come true. They will also 
tend to test any teacher rule or control statement (this is discussed 
at greater length in the following chapter). s 

Problems in this area can be prevented if the teacher carefully 
monitors what he or she says to the class. Nothing should be promised 
or threatened that the teacher does not have every intention of 
carrying out. When unforeseen circumstances cause a change in 
plans, the reasons for the change should be fully explained to the 
class so that the teacher’s credibility is maintained. 

All teachers can expect problems in this area early in the year. 
Because of their experience with teachers during the previous year, 
or because of a history of unfortunate experiences with adults gener- 
ally, some students automatically will doubt or even discount what 
a new teacher tells them. They will tend to be skeptical about threats 
and promises and may tend to interpret teacher behavior as being 
something other than what it is. Praise, for example, may be seen 
as an attempt by the teacher to “butter them up,” or to “con” 
them out of some ulterior motive. A few may even believe that 
only a fool would trust a teacher or take what he or she says at 
face value. 

With these students, teacher credibility must be established, not 
merely maintained. Teachers may not only have to model appropri- 
ately by practicing what they preach, they may have to call the 
students’ attention to their own credibility. This may mean discuss- 
ing the subject directly and pointing to the record: “George, you’ve 
got to understand that I mean what I say. I’m not playing games 
or talking just to hear myself talk. Think—have I misled you or 
made a promise I didn’t keep? . . . Well, try to remember that. 
It’s frustrating for me to know that you always think I’m trying to 
fool you or put something over on you. Maybe other people have 
let you down in the past, but I'm not them, and you've got to try 
to remember that. I try to give you and everybody else in the class 
a square deal, and in return I expect all of you to respect me and 
trust me. If I ever do anything to let you down, you let me know 
about it right away so that we can straighten it out.” 

It is sometimes helpful to use the local slang or street language 
in talking to students, especially adolescents. This should be done 
however, only if the teacher knows this language and feels comforta- 
ble using it. Students will understand more formal English, even 
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though they might not use it themselves if they were trying to 
say the same thing. Furthermore, they will be aware that the teacher 
is struggling to communicate something very important in his or 
her own way of speaking. All of this helps reinforce the teacher’s 
credibility. If the teacher were to affect the local slang or use it 
inappropriately, the students would probably pick this up and inter- 
pret it as more evidence that the teacher was trying to “con” them. 
Thus, the degree to which communication is honest and direct is 
much more important than the particular language in which it is 
phrased. 


Rational Control of Behavior 

Another area to be stressed through modeling, especially by teachers 
working with younger students, is the importance of a rational ap- 
proach to coping with the world and its problems. Piaget (1970), 
among others, has shown that young children often assume people’s 
actions to be conscious and deliberate, and to think that they do 
things “because they want to.” They have difficulty with concepts 
such as accidents and random events, tending to assume that some- 
one deliberately made them happen for his or her own reasons. Be- 
cause they are often treated authoritatively by the school and by their 
parents, however, they often do not see or understand the reasons 
behind rules and may ascribe them to the whims of the rule makers. 
This confusion often will persist through adolescence in students 
raised in authoritarian home backgrounds. Furthermore, almost all 
adolescents tend to resent and resist rules to some degree, as part 
of the process of becoming independent and self-regulating. 

Thus, teachers at all levels should regularly spell out the rationales 
underlying their decisions and rules. There will be good reasons 
for a rule or decision if it is rational in the first place, and these 
reasons should be explained to the class. This sort of modeling has 
a double payoff. First, it stimulates the students intellectually, help- 
ing them to link causes to their consequences and to see rules as 
means of achieving larger goals rather than as goals in their own 
right. Second, it tends to motivate them, to make them more willing 
to accept the rule or decision. Like anyone else, students are more 
willing to accept and internalize rules they can understand. 

Teachers cannot assume that students will figure out the rationales 
underlying rules by themselves. They need to be told. Without such 
explanation, many students will assume the teacher is acting arbitrar- 
ily, perhaps just to flaunt his or her authority or indulge a personal 
whim. By carefully explaining the rationales, teachers can help the 
class to see rules and decisions as carefully thought-out attempts 
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to solve observable problems. Once the class learns to think this 
way, they will be capable of establishing their own rules on such 
matters as how limited resources can be shared fairly and how noise 
and disruptions can be minimized without undue restrictions on 
everyone. 

For example, consider a third-grade teacher who has just acquired 
a View-Master for use in the classroom: 


TEACHER: Now that you all know how to use the View-Master, I’m 
going to keep it here in the cabinet where you can get it and 
use it by yourselves. I think we need to talk about this, though, 
because there is only one View-Master and I know most of you 
will want to use it. We need to work out ways to see that every- 
one gets a chance. 

JOHN: Why not let us sign up so we could take it home with us 
one day at a time? 

TEACHER: No, we can’t do that, because it has to stay at school. 
The principal feels there is too much danger of damage if we 
let people take it home with them. Also, I’d hoped to develop 
a plan so that many of you could use it on the same day. If 
only one of you had it each day, some would have to wait almost 
a month before getting a chance. 

MARY: We could look at it together. 

TEACHER: Well, I hadn’t thought about that, but I guess you could 
if it didn’t get too noisy. Remember, there will be a group les- 
son and seatwork going on while the View-Master is being 
used. 

GEORGE: Well, it wouldn’t be too noisy if just a few of us used it 
and if we went back in the corner. 

TEACHER: Yes, I agree. I think that would work. But how will we 
decide who uses it at a given time? 

SALLY: The first ones to finish their seatwork should use it 

TEACHER: I don’t know about that, Sally. I wouldn’t want you all 
to start racing through your work so you could be first to get 
at the View-Master. I want you to think about your work and 
do it carefully without being distracted or trying to work very 
quickly. Also, I want to make sure that everyone gets a chance. 

JOHN: We could just make a list and take turns. 

TEACHER: Well, maybe we could make three lists, John. One for 
each reading group. How about if we divide each reading group 
into three groups of three or four students each, and then have 
each group take turns with the View-Master? The first group 
could use it one day, the second group the next day, and the 
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third group the third day. Then the first group would get its 
turn again. 

MARY: Who decides what pictures to look at? 

JOHN: Just take turns, naturally. 

CHUCK: Yeah. 

TEACHER: Yes, you and the other people in your group could decide 
on your order. When it’s your turn, you would decide what 
pictures to look at. Does this plan sound good to you then? 
(Class agrees.) Okay, let’s see if we’ve got this straight now. 
Each reading group will divide up into three groups, with three 
or four in each group. Every day, one of the three groups will 
use the View-Master during self-chosen activity time. The 
groups will meet at the small table back in the corner. One 
person at a time will decide what pictures to look at next. Is 
that itP (Class agrees.) Okay, remember to handle the View- 
Master carefully. Also, feel free to talk about the pictures, but 
keep the conversation quiet enough so that it doesn’t disturb 
the rest of the class. 


As a footnote to the above example, we might add one additional 
point: to model rationality successfully, teachers must apply the same 
standards to themselves as they do to the students. This means being 
ready to abandon a rule if no good reason can be shown for or if 
the reasons that led to its inception have since disappeared. In our 
example, it is likely that the rule about using the View-Master will 
be needed for only a few weeks. By this time, many of the students 
would no longer be interested in using the View-Master every 
time their turn came up. At this point, it would make sense to take 
into account this change in demand and modify the rule. The stu- 
dents should be allowed to work out the new rule themselves within 
whatever restrictions are needed to maintain classroom order. 


Respect for Others 
Good teachers model respect for others by treating their students 
politely and pleasantly and by avoiding behavior that would cause 
anyone to suffer indignities or “lose face” before a group. Many 
well-intentioned attempts to help students learn politeness and good 
manners are undermined by teachers’ failures to model the behavior 
they preach. 

Respect for others must be presented effectively in the first place. 
Guidelines for social behavior should be presented as aspects of 
the Golden Rule (“Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you”), not as rituals to be practiced for their own sake. Teachers 
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should stress that in using politeness and good manners, one shows 
concern for the feelings of others and respect for their personal 
dignity. Students will find this more meaningful and will be more 
willing to cooperate than when they are asked to show good manners 
merely to please the teacher or to “be nice.” 

Teachers must then back up their verbal explanations and ratio- 
nale with appropriate modeling. This often can be difficult, since 
teachers have responsibility for their classrooms and are continually 
exerting authority. Because of this, it is easy for them to slip into 
the habit of giving orders brusquely or of criticizing in nagging, 
strident tones. This is especially likely with younger students, who 
are sometimes treated by teachers and other adults as if they had 
no feelings or could not understand what was said to or about them. 
Usually, they do understand, of course, and they feel hurt or resentful 
when treated badly. This is why it is usually not only appropriate 
but desirable that teachers treat even the youngest students with 
the same respectful manner and tone of voice that they would use 
when dealing with another teacher. This holds also for interaction 
with hall guards, monitors, secretaries, janitors, bus drivers, and 
other school personnel. 

As much as possible, directions should be given in the form of 
requests rather than orders. The words “please” and “thank you” 
should be used regularly. Tone and manner are also important. 
When directions are shouted or delivered in a nagging voice, the 
teacher’s manner tends to distract from the verbal content and may 
cause anxiety or resentment. 

What is said about students can be just as beneficial or destructive 
as what is said fo them. Many teachers will regularly criticize a 
student in front of the class, or publicly comment about him or 
her to classroom visitors. For example, on our visits to classrooms, 
teachers have pointed at specific students while they explained the 
sordid details of a problem family background, listed the student’s 
typical forms of misbehavior, or stated that they were having the 
student tested so he or she could be moved to a classroom for men- 
tally retarded children. Sometimes such statements were made 
loudly in front of the entire class, while at other times the teacher 
spoke in more hushed tones intended only for our ears. Even in 
the latter cases, however, the student involved heard what was said 
and the rest of the class usually did, too. Naturally, all of the students 
were watching and listening carefully to what the teacher was telling 
us. Instead of modeling concern and respect for their students, these 
teachers were setting themselves up as “the enemy.” i 

The potentially destructive effects of such behavior will be obvious 
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to most readers. Yet, it is remarkably common, having occurred 
in about half of the classrooms we have visited. Others, notably 
Jonathan Kozol in Death at an Early Age (1967), have made similar 
observations. For whatever reason, adults will apparently make all 
sorts of statements when speaking to another adult about children 
and adolescents that they would never make to the student directly. 
In an extreme case known to the authors, a teacher who was leaving 
at midterm introduced her successor to the class by having each 
student stand in turn while she gave a lengthy description of his 
or her personal idiosyncrasies. Although such callous disregard for 
students’ feelings is fortunately rare, instances like those mentioned 
above are commonplace. Apparently, the inhibiting factors that pre- 
vent us from treating people callously when we speak directly to 
them do not work as efficiently when we are speaking about them, 
even if they are clearly within earshot. In view of this, the safest 
policy probably is to avoid discussing individual students at all with 
visitors to the class. Visitors should be requested to save their ques- 
tions until the students have gone home or at least are outside the 
classroom. 

When the teacher does choose to speak to classroom visitors during 
class time, he or she should take advantage of the opportunity to 
model and reinforce desirable behavior. In describing class activities, 
for example, care can be taken to stress the skills that students are 
learning and the progress they are making. This should be done 
with reference to the class as a whole or to a subgroup within it 
rather than to an individual singled out for specific attention. The 
teacher could also take the opportunity to state publicly that he 
or she holds the class in high regard and is proud of them. Rather 
than describe to the visitors what individuals are doing, the teacher 
could invite the visitors to question the students themselves. This 
invitation will reinforce the idea that the teacher has pride and 
confidence in the students and will avoid putting them in the uncom- 
fortable position of being talked about in a conversation between 
the teacher and the visitors. If a student is asked to do something 
or make some sort of presentation for the visitors, he or she should 
be asked politely rather than directed and should be thanked when 
finished. The student also should be introduced by name to the 
visitor. 

Comments made about individuals should be restricted to their 
positive individual traits and their present activities or the goals 
they are presently working toward. (“Richard is a talented artist. 
He’s making a poster for the class bulletin board right now.”) Public 
comparisons with other students should be avoided. (“Jane is one 
of our brighter students.”) These are some of the ways teachers 
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can show their respect for the dignity and individuality of their 
students when visitors come to the classroom. Basically, this involves 
extending to the students the same degree of courtesy and respect 
that would be extended to fellow teachers if the visitor was being 
taken on a tour of the school instead of just one classroom. Courtesy 
and respect should be modeled at all times, of course, not just when 
visitors come. 


Fostering a Good Group Climate 
Ideally, the group climate in the classroom is one of friendliness 
and cooperation. Some classes, however, are notable for jealousy, 
hostility, and unhealthy aggressive competition. When this occurs, 
the teacher is almost always contributing to the situation both 
through direct modeling and through teacher behaviors that indi- 
rectly foster ill will among the students. 

Direct modeling includes sarcasm, vindictiveness, scapegoating, 
and other overreactions to misbehavior. If students see their teacher 
regularly react this way to frustrations or annoyances, they are likely 
to begin to do so themselves. The teacher’s behavior will raise frus- 
tration levels in the students and, at the same time, will provide 
them with a model for dealing with it by taking it out on others. 

Extreme forms of this classroom climate have been observed by 
Henry (1957), who speaks of “the witch hunt syndrome.” Henry 
describes classrooms that are notable for destructive and hostile 
criticism of students by the teacher and by fellow students; for nega- 
tive competitiveness, in which one student's loss is another's. gain; 
for frequent accusations and attempts to elicit public confessions 
of wrongdoing; and for evidence of docility and powerlessness in 
the victims, who tend to accept such treatment rather than rebel 
against it. 

Most of this negative classroom behavior was directly traceable 
to the behavior of the teachers. For example, they would initiate 
and maintain public witch hunts, in which students would be asked 
to publicly tattle on or criticize other students. The tattling would 
be followed by public criticism and punishment of the victim. Group 
hostility was further developed through practices such as emphasiz- 
ing destructive criticism in the comments made about students’ re- 
sponses or work, and making it clear that similar comments were 
expected when students were asked to comment about one another’s 
work. One teacher even organized a witch hunt formally by conduct- 
ing a weekly hearing in which each student's behavior for the week 
was publicly reviewed and criticized. 

There are other less extreme, but more common, teacher behav- 
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iors that also promote ill will in a group. Foremost among these 
are playing favorites and rewarding activities, such as tattling, that 
pit one student against another. Students should be praised and 
rewarded for their good work, but not in ways that make one gain 
at the expense of another (or even make it seem that way). At times, 
praise of individual students or of parts of the group is useful and 
appropriate as a means of motivating other students. These com- 
ments should be confined to praise, however (“Good job, Johnny— 
that looks neat as could be”). There should be no blaming of others 
and no invidious comparisons (“John’s desk is nice and clean, but 
look at the rest of yours. Why can’t you be more like him?”) 

Behavior of this sort will only cause resentment, both against the 
teacher and against the student being praised. Encouraging students 
to tell on one another, or rewarding them for doing so, can have 
the same effect. So can putting a particular student in charge while 
the teacher leaves the room, telling him or her to write down the 
names of anyone who misbehaves. So can passing out papers so 
that students grade one another’s and then call out the score of 
the person they are grading (public reporting focuses too much at- 
tention on individuals’ grades and invites problems such as ridi- 
cule and resentment). In general, anything that places a student in 
the position of being against a classmate or of profiting from his or 
her problems can cause harm to everyone involved. The class will 
resent this teacher behavior, and the victim will probably resent 
the behavior of the other students. “Teacher’s pet” is in a bad 
position also, since this probably will isolate the student from his 
or her peers. 

When a teacher inherits a class that is highly competitive and 
hostile (usually because their previous teacher acted like the teacher 
described above), he or she should do as much as possible to eliminate 
this by fostering friendly, cooperative relations. Peer tutoring and 
group project assignments can help, along with making very clear 
how much individual integrity and success are valued and how little 
interest there will be in assessing guilt or punishment. It will also 
help to verbalize and model individualized standards (“Did I do 
my best?”) and recognition of individual differences coupled with 
positive expectations (“Some people will take more time to learn 
this than others, but you will all learn it if you keep at it”). 


Showing Interest in the Students 
The behavior of many teachers says “don’t bother me” to their 
class. Sometimes this is communicated directly, as when a teacher 
greets a student who has come to him or her with a question by 
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saying, “Now what do you want?” This is especially common with 
younger children. Teachers often expect these children to have the 
same social sophistication as adults, including the ability to discrimi- 
nate about when to approach the teacher and when to wait. Young 
children are less inhibited than older ones, and are less aware of 
how an adult might react when interrupted while talking or doing 
paper work. They are quite sensitive to hostility, however. Unless 
the teacher is very careful, a message intended to say, “Please don’t 
bother me now, I'll be with you in a minute,” can be perceived 
as, “Don’t bother me—go away.” Usually, only a few repetitions 
of this are required before the student follows the directions as he 
or she sees them. 

To avoid this undesirable incidental learning, teachers must be 
emotionally prepared to deal with student questions and concerns 
as they arise. If there are times when the teacher does not want 
to be interrupted (such as when conducting small group lessons), 
this should be stated clearly and explained to the class. Whenever 
students do come to the teacher, the teacher should respond with 
concern and interest. Even if the student must be put off because 
something more pressing has to be handled immediately, this can 
be done in a way that reflects such concern. Tone and manner 
are more important here than the exact words used. The teacher 
should speak in a soft friendly tone, use the student’s name, and 
include a positive statement about when this problem will be han- 
dled, “Not right now, Sally, come back when reading group is over.” 
This short statement recognizes the student individually, shows con- 
cern for her problem, and states willingness to deal with it at a 
specific time. Compare this with, “Not now—we don’t bother 
teacher during reading group.” This reminds Sally of the rule, but 
does not show concern for her or reassure her that she is welcome 
to come back later. 

A similar type of incidental learning often occurs when students 
come to the teacher to show their work or creations, or to tell some- 
thing personal that they want the teacher to hear. Even if the student 
is not put off in a negative fashion, he or she often is dismissed 
quickly with an empty comment such as “Really?” or “How nice.” 
Although these may be meant as positive responses, only the most 
dependent and attention-starved students will accept them as such. 
Show-and-tell and similar activities often produce this type of re- 
sponse in teachers who are not really listening to the students or 
watching what they do. Such teachers will occasionally give them- 
selves away by saying something like, “That's nice,” after a student 
has told a sad story. If a student is relating a story or showing and 
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describing an object, the teacher should pay careful attention and 
ask relevant questions or make relevant comments. 

Teachers can respond appropriately in these situations without 
getting into a long and detailed discussion with the student. A brief 
response will usually do just as well, provided it is a meaningful 
statement that is relevant to what the student has said or done. 
This means, of course, that the teacher must pay attention to what 
the student is saying or doing in order to respond appropriately. 
The response, then, should be meaningful and specific. When the 
student shows an artistic creation, for example, the teacher can ask 
the student to describe it (or can label it if it is clear what it is) or 
make some specific comments about it. When the student shows 
seatwork or homework, the teacher should point out any mistakes 
and review them with the student, or ask the student to try to 
correct them him or herself. If there are no mistakes, the teacher 
should compliment the student not merely for the paper itself but 
for the skill it represents, “That’s good work, Jeff. You’re really learn- 
ing how to multiply.” 

Even deliberate, well-meant behavior by the teacher can some- 
times cause unintended negative reactions. Inappropriate praise is 
probably the most frequent of these. Praise that is delivered in a 
straightforward, direct manner and is specific to the accomplishment 
being praised will be perceived as genuine by students and will 
be valued by them. Other sorts of praise, while well-intended, may 
have a different reception. One type is the vacuous or empty “That’s 
good” or “How nice,” especially when delivered with an insincere 
or disinterested manner. This is not truly praise, since the teacher 
has not really paid much attention to what the student has said or 
done. It is essentially a way of rushing him or her off, and it will 
be perceived this way by most students. 

Overdramatized praise is equally undesirable. Students tend to 
be realistic about their accomplishments, since their peers are their 
severest critics. They monitor one another’s schoolwork and cre- 
ations, and they know roughly where they stand in each area. There- 
fore, when a teacher sucks in breath and gushes, “Isn’t that wonder- 
ful!” they will react with healthy skepticism. The praise may be 
accepted as genuine, but perceived as overdone and perhaps embar- 
rassing. Furthermore, consistent praise of this sort will usually cause 
the teacher one of two kinds of trouble. First, if a minority of the 
class tends to be favored with such praise, jealousy and hostility 
will be engendered among the others. A different sort of problem 
will arise if everyone is praised this way: a demand for it will be 
created. The students will see overdramatized praise as simply the 
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way this teacher praises and will no longer be satisfied with ordinary 
praise. Credibility will be damaged because the students will begin 
to wonder if the teacher really means what he or she says when 
saying something without gushing. Respect will be undermined be- 
cause even kindergarten children know that such behavior is appro- 
priate only for infants, if at all. Thus, while they may view the teacher 
as warm and loving, they will also tend to see him or her as a comic 
figure to be laughed at or manipulated rather than respected. Sug- 
gestions on how to praise appropriately are given in the following 
chapter. 


Modeling Listening and Communication Habits 
The phrase “teacher talk” conjures up in many people an image 
of long-winded, righteous nagging. The word “lecture” has a similar 
meaning for some people. These images usually are one result of 
experience with a teacher who talked af them rather than to them. 
Some teachers talk at their students regularly, and too many teachers 
do so more often than they realize. 

Ideally, teachers should use a normal conversational tone in most 
situations. Their manner in giving explanations or asking questions 
in class should be the same as it would be if they were in the company 
of a group of friends. While a little acting is valuable at times, it 
should not replace teachers’ natural style of behavior. They should 
not have one way of speaking with their students and a different 
way of speaking with adults, nor should they try to cultivate either 
a syrupy or a severe tone. These are phony and even very young 
children know it. 

Questions should be genuine questions, requiring answers, and 
not merely rhetorical ones, seeking compliance or agreement. Most 
questions should require substantive answers, not merely “yes” or 
“no.” Discussions should be true interchanges of knowledge and 
opinions and not merely monologues in which teachers ask and 
then answer their own questions. When questions are asked, teachers 
should wait for students to respond in their own words and not 
try to put words in their mouths for them. When students make 
responses or contribute to a discussion, teachers should model careful 
listening and hear them out, not cut them off as soon as they mention 
a key phrase the teacher wanted to hear. 

In general, teachers must be good listeners and follow the same 
rules for polite discussion that they would follow in the company 
of other adults. If they do not, the students will quickly get the 
message and will begin to respond to their behavior by trying to 
figure out what they want and then giving it to them, instead of 
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by listening to and thinking about their questions. The students 
may also imitate teachers’ rudeness by butting in on one another 
or calling out answers when a classmate pauses to think. 


Modeling Emotional Control 

One of the major problems facing growing children is achievement 
of an optimal relationship between emotions, feelings, and impulses 
on the one hand, and conscience, or feelings about correct and ap- 
propriate behavior, on the other. Infants start with little emotional 
control, but they acquire it gradually as they develop and learn 
about parental and societal expectations. When socialization is in- 
complete or unsuccessful, the result is an immature adult who lacks 
effective emotional control. Depending upon the prominent emo- 
tions displayed, he or she may appear happy but overly loud and 
socially inept, may be very dependent on someone else for reassu- 
rance or guidance, may respond to frustration or anxiety by with- 
drawing or turning to alcohol or drugs, or may act out anger and 
hostility by attacking other people. These are just a few of the behav- 
ior patterns observed in adults who have not learned to express 
their emotions in mature and socially acceptable ways. 

A different type of adult emerges from a socialization pattern 
that has been too “successful,” a pattern that has led the person 
to reject his or her emotions or to keep them under rigid control. 
Such people tend to be stern, sober, overcontrolled, and inhibited 
about their own emotions and feelings. 

The optimum is somewhere between these two extremes of emo- 
tional immaturity and emotional overcontrol. To the extent that 
problems exist in a given individual, they are likely to be mostly 
in one direction or the other. Teachers, and educated people gener- 
ally, are more likely to have problems with overcontrol of their 
emotions. Young children and many older students, especially those 
who come from disadvantaged areas, often have poor emotional 
control. This in itself can cause problems, especially if an overcon- 
trolled teacher is teaching in a lower-class school. 

To the extent that the teacher is comfortable and in control of 
his or her emotions, he or she can be a valuable model to students. 
This is especially true in regard to negative emotions, such as anger, 
hostility, fear, or frustration. By showing or reporting these emotions, 
the teacher helps communicate that they are normal and under- 
standable. This will be reassuring to some students who may feel 
compelled to try to deny or repress their own similar emotions be- 
cause they think they are dishonorable, sinful, or seriously abnormal. 
Because of the way they have been reared, these students have 
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difficulty distinguishing between the feeling or experience of emo- 
tion and the way it is expressed in behavior. For example, instead 
of realizing that anger and aggression are normal emotions that 
must be controlled and expressed in acceptable ways, they may 
feel that they are never justified in becoming angry or that aggres- 
sive feelings must be repressed or denied. Fear is another emotion 
that is often denied. Many boys especially would feel ashamed and 
dishonored to admit that they were afraid in a situation, because 
they see fear as something unacceptable rather than as a normal 
reaction to be controlled and overcome. 

Teachers can help break down tendencies to deny natural emo- 
tional reactions by freely discussing their own feelings and by taking 
advantage of opportunities to point out that unpleasant emotions 
are normal in some situations. Discussions in history and current 
events, for example, provide many such opportunities. By discussing 
the feelings of Columbus and his sailors or, better yet, by role-playing 
these individuals, students can learn much about experiencing and 
dealing with strong negative emotions. If these reactions do not 
come out spontaneously, the teacher can point out that such emo- 
tions were natural and understandable under the circumstances. 

This same thing can be done at a more direct level in discussions 
about appropriate and inappropriate social behavior. This is espe- 
cially valuable for junior high and high school students who tend 
to develop inhibitions and fears about social acceptability with their 
peers. Fear of ridicule before a group becomes very strong at these 
ages, and students often inhibit impulses or actions or decline to 
ask questions because they are afraid of being laughed at. They 
will take pains to cover up inhibitions and areas of ignorance rather 
than admit to them. This can lead to what Sullivan (1953) has called 
“delusions of uniqueness,” in which the students come to believe 
that they may be the only one of their peers who has the fears, 
doubts, or inhibitions that he has. 

Teachers can be a big help here by discussing and role-playing 
some of the situations their students deal with in the peer group 
every day: reacting to half-serious jokes and jibes about personal 
appearance or habits, dealing with conflicts between what the group 
is urging and what conscience dictates, responding to flirtations from 
the opposite sex, fears of losing face before the group, and so forth. 
These activities will help place the fears and self-doubts in these 
situations out in the open, and will help students see that they are 
not alone in having such experiences. 

To set up this kind of role-playing exercise, the teacher should 
define each role in a hypothetical situation and briefly sketch the 
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` interactions that are to take place. Then he or she should assign a 
student to each role, perhaps taking a role him or herself: 


TEACHER: Janice and Matt, let’s role-play a situation where one of 
the guys gives you a bad time. Pretend we're part of a big 
group at a pizza place. Matt, you're a guy who’s interested in 
Janice and trying to make conversation with her to get to know 
her better. I'll be a friend of yours who keeps butting in with 
smart remarks. Janice, you pretend that we’re two guys that 
you know well enough to say hello to, but that’s all. 


Role-play exercises like these will provide many opportunities for 
students to learn about emotional reactions. By leading discussions 
about how people feel in the situations that are role-played and 
about how the participants could or should react, teachers can help 
students develop insight into their emotions and confidence in their 
abilities to cope with stressful situations. 

Teachers need to show that emotions are not only acceptable, 
but also controllable. This can be modeled directly, for example, 
in situations where the teacher has become angry him or herself: 
“Look, I’ve had about as much of this as I can take. I’ve tried to 
be patient and give you time to straighten yourself out, but you've 
kept bugging me for several days now and I’m starting to get angry. 
If you don’t cut it out and begin to treat me with more respect, 
I’m going to be forced to resort to punishment. I don’t want to 
do this, but you’re not leaving me much choice.” In this example, 
the teacher communicates anger, but in a nondestructive and con- 
trolled way. 

Anger and misunderstandings between students can be dealt with 
by encouraging the students to verbalize their anger and the reasons 
for it, rather than to express it physically. The technique of role 
reversal (Johnson, 1970) is especially useful here. Each student in- 
volved can be asked to take the role of the other student as a means 
of helping him or her to see the other student’s point of view, “Now 
if you were George, how would you feel after everybody laughed?” 
This promotes better understanding of the situation, and gives 
the students practice at verbalizing and controlling hostility in- 
stead of expressing it directly. Suggestions for handling disputes 
between students are given in greater detail in the following chap- 
ter. 

Teachers must be comfortable with their own emotions if they 
are to discuss certain taboo subjects productively. Many students 
never ask the questions they would like to ask about sex or drugs, 
for example, because they know their teachers cannot tolerate objec- 
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tive discussions of these matters. Discussion is closed off because 
the teacher has made it clear that no decent person would even 
consider masturbation, fornication, or pornography, and that any- 
body who uses drugs is a dope fiend. Other teachers inhibit discussion 
by overreacting to what they consider to be obscene language. In 
these classes students can ask what they want to ask only if they 
are capable of using terms such as “penis,” “vagina,” or “copulation.” 
If they know only the slang or street language substitutes for these 
words, and if they know that the teacher will not allow use of this 
terminology, they will not ask their questions. 

Teachers should try to evaluate objectively their own emotional 
tolerance in taboo areas. If they can handle discussions in these 
areas without becoming flustered or upset, they can be a valuable 
resource to their students. If they cannot, it is probably better to 
avoid getting into such discussions, since it is not likely that flustered 
teachers would do much good, and they may well spread some of 
their inhibitions to their students. 

If it is possible to do without penalty, teachers should also avoid 
situations in which they are trying to inculcate values or standards 
that they do not believe or accept themselves. Teachers are often 
put in this position when asked to implement a school’s sex or drug 
“education” program, when the program is more propaganda than 
education. Generally, it is better for teachers to leave out those 
parts of the program that they cannot accept or to ask the principal 
to provide a substitute who can argue for them convincingly (if 
the principal or school board absolutely insists that these ideas be 
presented), If the teacher does try to present the ideas, the students 
will almost certainly detect that he or she does not believe them, 
and the teacher’s credibility will be damaged. 

Observers may notice teachers communicating negative emotions 
without realizing they are doing so. Noticeable anxiety may appear, 
for example, when the principal or some visitor enters the room 
or when a particular child acts up. Disgust may be registered by 
shrinking away from physical contact with a student or by a horrified 
expression following mention of a tabooed subject. 

Observers can be of help to teachers by calling their attention 
to this evidence of negative emotion. This must be done with cau- 
tion, however, because the teacher's behavior is an instinctive reac- 
tion that may be very difficult for him or her to change or even 
discuss. Fear or rejection of specific individuals can usually be dealt 
with effectively by calling the teacher’s attention to it, discussing 
the problem, and suggesting some remedial steps. Changing the 
teacher’s behavior in relation to taboo topics can sometimes be more 
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difficult, however, since this behavior may be connected with a 
larger pattern of inhibition or neurosis. When this is true, the teacher 
may strongly resist getting into a discussion of his or her feelings 
on the subject. Even here, though, some discussion of how the 
teacher should behave in these situations in the future should be 
carried out. This is because certain students will be fascinated or 
amused by the teacher’s negative reaction and may regularly do 
things calculated to produce it. At the same time, other students 
pick up the teacher’s unhealthy negative emotions on the subject 
through imitation of the teacher as a model. Thus, some remedial 
plan of action is needed to prevent things from getting worse. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we have pointed out that students learn from their 
teacher simply by observing him or her as a model. Two types of 
observational learning that result from exposure to a teacher-model 
were described: imitation, in which the students copy what they 
see their teacher saying or doing; and incidental learning, in which 
they observe what the teacher says and does and then use this in- 
formation to make inferences about his or her beliefs, attitudes, 
values, and personal qualities. 

When students like and respect their teachers, they will begin 
to imitate them, as a way to be more like them and to earn their 
respect and affection. If the students do not like or do not respect 
their teachers, they are less likely to want to imitate them, although 
they will develop a picture (mostly negative) of their personalities 
by observing them. 

Unfortunately, students may imitate rejecting and punitive teach- 
ers if they fear their wrath. This is not the positive kind of imitation 
that liked and respected teachers induce; it is a frantic attempt to 
“get on the teacher’s good side” and escape or minimize punish- 
ment. The students, at least at first, imitate such teachers’ behavior 
not because they think it is good or effective, but because they 
think the teachers will reward them if they do or will punish them 
if they do not. However, if bad habits originally learned this way 
become well established, they can persist long after the students 
escape the teachers who caused them in the first place. 

Students may learn from observing their teacher model at any 
time, since all that is necessary for such learning to occur is the 
chance to observe the model. Teachers cannot choose to model at 
some times but not others; they cannot turn the process on or off 
at will. However, by learning to monitor their behavior more closely, 
and to consciously and systematically model when opportunities 
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arise, teachers can use modeling as a teaching tool and can help 
insure that most of what their students learn from observing them 
is beneficial. 

The most obvious use of deliberate modeling is in a lecture and 
demonstration. By learning to give clear and effective demonstra- 
tions, teachers can minimize their students’ learning problems, as 
well as the time they themselves need to spend repeating and 
reteaching. 

There are other ways, however, for teachers to educate through 
deliberate modeling. Thinking and problem solving skills can be 
taught this way if the teacher shares his or her thinking by verbaliz- 
ing aloud each step involved in the process of solving a problem. 
This modeling should illustrate not only the logic and actions in- 
volved, but also the use of good scientific practices such as thinking 
about alternatives before responding and checking each step in a 
long process before going on to the next. 

Intellectual curiosity and a value on learning can be modeled 
through comments and behavior showing that the teacher is inter- 
ested in the subject generally and not just the textbook, that he 
or she values and will help find answers to students’ questions, and 
that he or she reads, keeps abreast of current events, and shows 
other evidence of intellectual activities outside the school set- 
ting. 

Teachers not only educate (in a more narrow sense) through mod- 
eling; they also socialize their students by infusing attitudes and 
values about behavior. A teacher who models rationality, emotional 
maturity, politeness and good manners, and personal respect in his 
or her classroom behavior will tend to induce these qualities in 
the students. In contrast, a hostile, sarcastic, or hypercritical teacher 
will produce a class atmosphere marked by these undesirable 
qualities. 

In general, a teacher has little hope of inducing positive qualities 
in students if he or she does not model them personally. Students 
rightfully become cynical and resentful when they see a double 
standard of behavior (one for the teacher, another for them), or 
when they see clear discrepancy between what the teacher says 
and does. A basic factor determining where a teacher stands with 
students is the teacher’s personal credibility, a quality that often 
is hard-won and easily lost. 

Remember, if you want to command positive respect (not fear) 
from students, you'll have to model what you teach. Students looking 
for a model who embodies the qualities that you hold up as ideals 


should find that model in you. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND QUESTIONS 

l. Assume that you are a teacher beginning a new year with a 
group of students. Outline the points that you plan to make in 
order to convey your interest in the subject and in the students. 

2. Define the situation you plan to teach in (subject content, 
type of student, grade level, etc.) and role-play activity 1 above 
with classmates or other teachers. Seek feedback from observers 
concerning how sincere they felt you were and how interested 
they were in what you had to say. 

3. Use the rating scales at the end of the chapter to observe 
the modeling behavior of real teachers or apply them to videotapes. 
Identify positive and negative instances of teacher modeling and 
attempt to pinpoint any incidental learning that may be taking 
place. If films are not available, read the case studies in Appendix 
A (p. 399) and list positive and negative instances of modeling. 
Compare your list with those that others make. 

4, Why does the cooperating teacher often exert a powerful in- 
fluence upon the student teacher’s classroom style? 

5. In the example at the beginning of the chapter, Janice Taylor 
was student teaching in a school that was composed of students 
who came from homes that were similar (same socioeconomic level, 
etc.) to Janice’s. To be a good model, should a teacher necessarily 
have the same socioeconomic origin or be of the same race as 
his or her pupils? What are possible advantages or disadvantages 
in matching teachers and students this way? Should students be 
exposed to teachers who have personalities similar to themselves, 
or will they learn more by being with teachers whose personalities 
differ markedly from theirs? 

6. Why is it relatively useless to tell people to “Do as I say, 
not as I do”? 

7. Why is it that the most powerful effects of modeling are likely 
to occur at the beginning of the year? 

8. Describe in your own words the steps that are included in 
effective demonstrations. 

9. How can a teacher model curiosity and interest in learning? 

10. Explain the following statement: “What is said about students 
can be just as destructive as what is said to them.” 

11. Why do the authors suggest that when students make errors 
the teacher must do more than give them the correct answers? 

12. In what ways can you as a teacher become more credible 
to your students? Be explicit. 

13. Explain, in your own words, how you can help your students 
to learn that emotions are acceptable and controllable. 


FORM 5.1. Getting Help from Students 


USE: When teacher requests a student to run an errand or perform a duty 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher models politeness and respect for students 
For each codable instance, code whether or not the teacher shows each 


of the four behaviors. 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES 


1. Calls student by name 

2. Asks rather than tells. Uses 
interrogative rather than 
imperative language form 

3. Says "please" 

4. Says “thank you” 
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FORM 5.2. Teacher's Response to Students’ Questions 


USE: When a student asks the teacher a reasonable question during a discus- 
sion or question-answer period 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher models commitment to learning and concern 
for students’ interests 
Code each category that applies to the teacher's response to a reason- 
able student question. Do not code if student wasn’t really asking a question 
or if he or she was baiting the teacher. 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES CODES 
1. Compliments the question (“Good question”) yy eb 26; a 
2. Criticizes the question (unjustly) as irrelevant, Bets 27s es 
dumb, out of place, etc. Boe C E- paea 
3. Ignores the question, or brushes it aside i TE E: 
quickly without answering it E aiee, IO ieni 

4. Answers the question or redirects it to the class 3 
5. If no one can answer, teacher arranges to get 6. arm 31. — 
the answer himself or assigns a student to do so 7, ft. 32, — 
6. If no one can answer, teacher leaves it un- 8. -£ 33. — 
answered and moves on 9. —_ 34. — 
7. Other (specify) 10. 4 35. — 
4 
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FORM 5.3. Teacher's Response to Unexpected Answers 


USE: When a student answers the teacher’s question in a way that is reason- 
able but unexpected 

PURPOSE: To see if teacher models respect for good thinking when a ques- 
tion doesn’t lead to the expected response 
For each codable instance, code each applicable behavior category 

shown by the teacher in reacting to a reasonable but unexpected answer. 


ahoach Ae the olparelid anower . tachor 14. 
actiatly roading Joachim» Manual a ia n 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES CODES 
1. Compliments (“Why, that’s right! I hadn't thought iid Arga Aa 
of that!”) GRA AO y P 
2. Acknowledges that the answer is correct or partially sa Een: aie 
correct QUERO, i m 
3. Gives vague or ambiguous feedback (“’! guess you Bees I 
could say that...’”) 63 31 
4. Responds as if the answer were simply incorrect 7. EN 32. x 
5. Criticizes the answer as irrelevant, dumb, out of 8. 3 33, = 
place, etc. 9. E 34. Eci 
6. Other (specify) 0a a 
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FORM 5.4. Personal Relationships with Students 


USE: When teacher has been observed frequently enough so that reliable in- 
formation is available 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher models an interest in individual'students 
Note any information relevant to the following questions: 


1. Do students seek out this teacher for personal contact? Do they show 
things, make small talk, seek advice? Wo. Shag peau lly come Ae Jum 
whim thay mad smithing ( parmisaion , halje, arfefprLliva). 


2. Does the teacher actively seek out individual students for informal personal 
contacts or must they come to the teacher? Me- 
cba - 


3. Is the teacher accessible to students before, during, and after school hours? 
Aut a w+ / 


4. When students tell the teacher things, does he or she listen carfeully and 
ask questions, or respond minimally and cut short the conversation? Ae often 
ropne tha 


or cuti ahort the comvrsolion by goiwg a dieit . 


5. When the teacher questions students in informal contacts, does he or she 
ask open-ended questions seeking their opinions, or leading or rhetorical 
questions that elicit only cliche responses or compliance? 

Mo i chattel . 


6. How does the teacher react when students mention taboo topics? Does he 
or she tolerate discussion or quickly close it off? obanrutel « 


7. In general, does the teacher talk to students, or at them? Does he or she 
use a natural voice, or a special “teacher tone“? 


Foochsr sa, cobol, ctomaofiih . S ticdente aveiol um. He so 
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FORM 5.5. Success Explanations 


USE: Whenever teacher makes a comment to explain a student’s success 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher models appropriate reactions to success, or if 
he or she fosters undesirable incidental learning instead 
For each codable instance, code each behavior category that applies, 
How does the teacher explain good performance by students? 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES CODES 
1. Native intelligence or ability (“You're smart”) 1,5. 26. 
2. Effort or perseverance (You worked hard, stuck A 
to it”) Kutb: 28, 

3. Luck (“Looks like | picked the ones you knew”) 4. 29. 
4. Easy questions ("You should get those; everybody 6.2.20. 
knows them”) 6. L 31 

5. Compliance (“You listened carefully, did as you 7. o 32. 
were told’) 8. g 33, 

6. Irrelevant attributes (“You're a big boy”) 9. 5 3 4 
7. Cheating (“You copied” "Did someone tell you 10. 5 35. 
the answer?”) Hine t 

8. Other (specify) KSS. 
i i NAESER y os 
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FORM 5.6. Failure Explanations 


USE: Whenever teacher makes a comment to explain a student's failure 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher models appropriate reactions to failure, or 


if he or she fosters undesirable incidental learning instead 
For each codable instance, code each behavior category that applies. 


How does the teacher “explain” students’ failure? 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES 

Low intelligence or ability (“You can’t keep up”) 
Laziness or lack of perseverance ("You didn’t 
work at it, gave up too easily”) 

Bad luck (“Looks like | picked the ones you 
didn't know’’) 

. Difficult questions (“That's a hard one, you're not 
ready for it yet”) 

Non-compliance (“You didn’t listen, didn’t do as 
you were told’’) 

Irrelevant attributes 

No cheating (See, you can't do it by yourself” 
“| see no one gave you the answer this time’’) 

8. Other (specify) 
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FORM 5.7. Overemphasis on Misbehavior 


USE: When teacher has been observed frequently enough so that reliable 
information can be coded 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher is fostering undesirable incidental learning 
about how he or she expects students to behave 
Check any of the following observations that are evident in this 
teacher's class : 


1. Students not allowed to use resource or reference books be- 
cause they might harm them. 

2. Audiovisual self-teaching devices cannot be used without 
teacher supervision because students might harm the devices 
otherwise. 

3. Students must spend at least a specified minimum time on 
seatwork, because they won't do neat work if allowed to do 
something else when they finish early. 

F 4. Students never allowed to correct their own tests. 

5. When teacher leaves room, a student is assigned to take down 
names of anyone who misbehaves. 

/ 6. Teacher dwells too much on cheating and takes elaborate 
precautions to prevent it. 

7. Teacher spies on students, searches for forbidden objects, etc. 


Note any other observations concerning rigid rules and restrictions or other 
overemphasis on misbehavior. 
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FORM 5.8. Group Climate 


USE: When teacher has been observed frequently enough so that reliable in- 
formation can be coded 

PURPOSE: To see if teacher models respect for individuals and avoids 
Practices that foster destructive group climates 
Check any behavior categories that apply to this teacher's classroom 


behavior. 


POSITIVE 
ERA 


NEGATIVE 


on > w N> o aw 


oo N 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES 


. Makes a point of forbidding ridicule or hostile criticism; insists 


on respect for others 


. Uses peer tutoring, team learning, or other methods involving 


cooperation among students 


. Speaks well of class to visitors 
. Publicly acknowledges and praises prosocial behavior (sharing, 


helping others, showing sympathy and good will) 


. Other (specify) Frequently uae subtle miamv of 


. Encourages or rewards tattling 


Publicly compares students or groups, causing embarrassment 
to one or both 


. Encourages or rewards destructive, hostile criticism of fellow 


students 


. Uses types of competitive practices that allow some students 


to gain at others’ expense 


. Punishes boys by making them stay with girls (and vice versa) 
. Allows students to call out answers or insulting remarks when 


someone can’t respond 


. Has “pets” that get preferential treatment (rewards, privileges, 


helper roles, etc.) 


. Picks on certain students, or uses them as scapegoats 


Other (specify) White gerorally polit, Hindw tr 
a sludina + ¢ ancl /0 ad» Dfannfale? oe 
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FORM 5.9. Positive Modeling 


USE: When teacher has been ovserved frequently enough so that reliable 
information can be coded 

PURPOSE: To see if teacher takes advantage of opportunities to teach 
through deliberate modeling 
Record any information relevant to the following questions: 


MODELING THINKING 
When the teacher must solve a problem or think through a question, does he 
or she think out loud? Does the teacher allow students to hear the steps he 
or she goes through, or explain them after giving the answer, 

eas this Avr arhan Rerruurna, h 
Does the teacher include activities that allow students to practice thinking and 
problem solving (20 questions, brain teasers, solving hypothetical problems)? 


Mara drasl - Dike. gamis andl cortiolir but mene. that 
mhina amol 


MODELING COMMITMENT TO LEARNING ^ 5 
Does the teacher give evidence of a continuing active interest in learning 
(discuss newspaper or magazine articles, books, TV programs, special events, 


educational activities of teacher)? Only. Un ranpeonal teow 
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FORM 5.10. The Teacher’s Credibility 


USE: When teacher has been observed frequently enough so that reliable 
information can be coded 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher’s behavior undermines his or her credibility with 


students 


Below is a list of teacher behaviors that tend to undermine the teacher's 
credibility with students. Check those behaviors that are observable in this 


teacher. 


FS ina) 


V 
11. 


12. 
13. 


VTA 
15. 
NOTES: 


Oweuans, " Vang good, Jahn." 


. Teacher is gushy, overdramatic, unconvincingly “warm.” 


. Teacher insists on “nice” or “acceptable” motives and thoughts, 


. Teacher will resort to obviously false or exaggerated “reasons” 


. Teacher promises when still uncertain 


. Teacher will not admit areas of ignorance or acknowledge 


. Teacher tends to talk down to students, sermonize, or 


Teacher's praise is unconvincing because he or she continually 
uses a stock phrase or fails to specify what is being praised. 


or tends to deny or explain away taboo problems rather than 
deal with them. 


in defending rules, decisions, or opinions, rather than admit 
mistakes. 


whether he or she can deliver or fails to 

follow through on announced intentions. 

When students express fears or suspicions, teacher responds 

with vague or unconvincing reassurances rather than investiga- 
tions or detailed explanations. 

Teacher cannot tolerate differences of opinion on matters of taste| 
or values; tends to foist his or her own values on the students. 


mistakes. 


repeatedly harp on pet topics or gripes, to the extent that 
students are alienated or amused. 

Teacher clearly favors or picks on certain students. 

Students have learned that they can get teacher to change 
rules, decisions, or assignments by badgering him or complain- 
ing. 

Teacher's assumptions about students’ home backgrounds, 
values, interests, or life styles are grossly inaccurate. 

Teacher brushes aside questions on complex or touchy issues 
by repeating platitudes or oversimplified “reasons” or 
“solutions.” 

Teacher sometiems appears not to believe what he or she is 
saying (specify). 

Other (specify) 
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MANAGEMENT I: 
PREVENTING 
PROBLEMS 


Classroom management is of major concern to almost everyone con- 
nected with education. (Under classroom management, we include 
the teacher functions variously described as discipline, control, keep- 
ing order, motivation, and establishing a positive attitude toward 
learning, among others.) New teachers often fear that they will not 
be able to control the class or that the class will not respect them. 
Even experienced teachers usually say that establishing good control 
is a major goal in the first few weeks of the year. Principals and 
other school administrators reinforce this concern, tending to give 
low ratings to teachers who cannot control their classes or who have 
discipline problems. 

Approaches to classroom management depend upon teachers’ atti- 
tudes toward learning and the sorts of relationships they establish 
with students. Four commonly observed types of classrooms are 
the following ones: 


1. The class is in continual chaos and uproar. The teacher 
spends much of the day trying to establish or reestablish 
control but never succeeds for long. Directions and even 
threats are often ignored, and punishment does not seem 
to be effective for very long. 

2. This class also is noisy, but the atmosphere is more posi- 
tive. The teacher tries to make school fun for the students, 
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introducing many games and recreational activities, read- 
ing stories, and including lots of arts and crafts and enrich- 
ment activities. There are still problems, however. Many 
students pay little attention during lessons and group ac- 
tivities, and seatwork often is not completed or not done 
carefully. Lack of attention occurs even though the 
teacher holds these activities to a minimum and tries to 
make them as pleasant as possible. 

3. This class is quiet and well disciplined. The teacher has 
established many rules to insure this and monitors the 
students’ behavior closely to see that the rules are fol- 
lowed. Infractions are noted quickly and are cut short 
with a stern warning or with punishment when necessary. 
The teacher, who spends a fair amount of time attending 
to such misbehavior appears to be a successful disciplina- 
rian because the students are usually obedient. However, 
the atmosphere in class is uneasy. Trouble is always brew- 
ing just under the surface. Furthermore, whenever this 
teacher leaves the room, the class bursts into noise. 

4. This class seems to run by itself. The teacher spends much 
time teaching and very little handling discipline prob- 
lems. The students follow instructions and complete as- 
signed tasks on their own, without close supervision. Stu- 
dents involved in seatwork or enrichment activities 
interact with one another, so noise may be coming from 
several sources at the same time. However, these are the 
controlled and harmonious sounds of students prod- 
uctively involved in activities, not the disruptive noises 
of boisterous play or disputes. When noise does become 
disruptive, a simple reminder from the teacher is usually 
enough to handle the problem. Observers in this class 
sense a certain warmth in the atmosphere, and go away 
positively impressed. 


How are these four very different rooms to be explained? Maybe 
the students are different. Perhaps those in the first class are rebel- 
lious, while those in the fourth class are socialized and motivated. 
However, all four types of classes are found in every school, whatever 
its socioeconomic status, and many teachers have the same types 
of classroom atmospheres year after year. The differences cannot 
be attributed entirely to the types of schools or students involved. 

Some teachers have chronic control problems. Others regularly 
gain respect and obedience with little apparent effort, even from 
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students who were problems for other teachers the year before. 
The examples illustrate four familiar types of teachers. The first 
“can’t cope,” the second “bribes the students,” the third “runs a 
tight ship,” and the fourth “has few control problems.” 

Before reading on in this chapter, take some time to think about 
these four teachers. Assume that all four have roughly equivalent 
groups of students to work with at the beginning of the year. List 
three attitudes or behaviors for each teacher that might help explain 
why the classroom environment has evolved along the lines de- 
scribed. What expectations and assumptions might each one make 
about students and about the learning process? What might students 
learn from observing each teacher as a model? 


MANAGEMENT AS MOTIVATIONAL STIMULATION 

AND PROBLEM PREVENTION 

The purpose of the previous examples and exercise was to help 
you focus on the teacher’s role in shaping the learning environment 
or atmosphere in the classroom. There is no clear-cut atmosphere 
early in the year. It develops gradually in response to the expecta- 
tions communicated by the teacher, the behavior he or she models, 
and the classroom management approach that is used. The same 
students will respond to different teachers differently. This is seen 
in junior high and high schools where the classes are taught by 
more than one teacher. The same class that is interested and atten- 
tive for one teacher can be rebellious and bored with another. 

Generally, the most important determinant of classroom atmo- 
sphere is the teacher’s method of classroom management, especially 
his or her techniques for keeping the class actively attentive to 
lessons and involved in productive independent activities. This is 
why the chapter title refers to management rather than to discipline 
or control. These latter terms have a connotation that we wish to 
avoid: the idea that motivating students is mostly a matter of dealing 
successfully with their misbehavior. 

Although classroom management is often discussed in terms of 
dealing with misbehavior, research on classroom discipline (Kounin, 
1970) and on behavior modification generally (Bandura, 1969) sug- 
gests that this approach puts the cart before the horse. Emphasis 
on behavior problems and on trying to get rid of them through 
punishment is ineffective, often making the situation worse. (The 
reasons for this will be explained later in the chapter.) Generally, 
it is much more effective to stress and reward desirable behavior 
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and use management techniques that prevent problems from 
emerging than it is to deal with problems after they emerge. The 
key to classroom management success lies in the things the teacher 
does ahead of time to create a good learning environment and a 
low potential for trouble. 

This was shown most clearly in a series of studies on classroom 
discipline by Kounin and his associates (Kounin, 1970). These investi- 
gators studied many different teachers, using interviews, on-the-spot 
note taking, and the coding of videotapes. They did not conduct 
an experiment or try to influence the teachers. Instead, they simply 
observed what went on in the classroom and developed ways to 
measure relevant teacher and student behavior. Their intent was 
to find relationships between teacher behavior and student behavior. 
The findings of several studies agreed: the teachers’ methods of 
dealing with discipline problems were unrelated to the frequency 
and seriousness of such problems. Measures of discipline failed to 
differentiate teachers who minimized discipline problems from 
those who could not cope with them. 

There were consistent differences between such teachers, how- 
ever, and measures developed to capture them did correlate with 
measures of success in classroom management. None of these was 
a measure of “discipline,” in the usual sense of this word. Instead, 
they were measures of classroom management techniques. These 
were teacher behaviors that increased the time students spent in 
profitable work activities and led to successful resolution of minor 
inattention problems before they developed into major disruptions. 
This is why we will stress repeatedly that successful classroom man- 
agement is primarily a matter of preventing problems before they 
occur, not the ability to deal with them after they emerge. 

This is not the whole story, of course. Problems emerge in all 
classrooms, and some students are disturbed enough to require spe- 
cial treatment. Suggestions for dealing with some of these special 
problems are made in the following chapter, after general tech- 
niques for classroom management are discussed. 


ESSENTIAL TEACHER ATTITUDES 

Something as complex as classroom management cannot be reduced 
to simple cookbook recipes. There are general principles that apply 
to most situations, however, and these can be learned and practiced 
systematically. These principles will not eliminate or solve all prob- 
lems, but they will handle most problems successfully. At the same 
time, they will leave the teacher in the best possible position for 
handling the problems that do require special solutions. 
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Before moving to specific suggestions, we wish to stress the impor- 
tance of certain key teacher attitudes. We discuss these attitudes 
first because they must be present if the techniques suggested later 
are to be successful. The attitudes and behaviors to be described 
complement and reinforce one another to form an internally consist- 
ent and systematic approach. Attempts to use isolated parts of this 
system as techniques or gimmicks will not succeed for long. The 
success of this approach ultimately depends upon the teacher’s abil- 
ity to establish credibility with students and gain their respect. To 
do this, a teacher has to be perceived as an individual person, not 
an impersonal authority figure or “player of the teacher role.” A 
teacher who tries to manipulate students by using gimmicks, without 
having established good personal relationships, will soon be resorting 
to threats and punishment. 

Many teacher attitudes and other qualities basic to successful man- 
agement have been discussed in previous chapters. They will be 
reviewed briefly here insofar as they relate to classroom manage- 
ment. In combination, these qualities make the teacher someone 
whom the students will respect and want to please, not merely 
obey. 

To begin with, teachers must like the students and respect them 
as individuals. They need not be overdramatic or even particularly 
affectionate; if they enjoy the students and have genuine concern 
for their individual welfare, this will come through in tone of voice, 
facial expressions, and other everyday behavior. Even young chil- 
dren adjust quickly to a teacher’s personality (Anderson and Brewer, 
1945). There is no need for a quiet or undemonstrative teacher to 
emote in an attempt to impress the students with his or her concern. 

It is important, however, to get close to students during private 
interactions. A teacher who is standoffish will be perceived as cold 
and will seem to be talking at rather than to the students, despite 
good intentions. Therefore, teachers should form the habit of bend- 
ing close to students when speaking with them privately. In the 
early elementary grades, gestures such as patting the head or back, 
or resting the hand on the shoulder are often effective (unless re- 
sented by the student). These are among the ways that teachers 
can communicate concern or affection nonverbally when conferring 
with, praising, or encouraging students. Preschool and early elemen- 
tary school teachers can use these techniques regularly. 

Teachers working with older students ordinarily should not, how- 
ever. These students will not want physical contact, and some might 
resent it or be embarrassed by it. Physical contact by an adult can 
be threatening for adolescents striving toward independence and 
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autonomy. Secondary teachers should regularly bend close to stu- 
dents and deal with them at their level during private contacts, 
however, and should make an effort to get to know each individual. 
This will provide information about each student’s individual inter- 
ests and needs, knowledge that will be helpful in individualizing 
instruction. It will also provide a basis for showing concern and 
establishing warm relationships with students. 

Teachers who get close to students and show concern for them 
are off to a good start. They must also establish and maintain credibil- 
ity, however. Most students have been exposed to enough discrepan- 
cies between what adults preach and what they practice that they 
do not automatically believe what they are told by adults, including 
teachers. Some, especially those from economically depressed areas, 
may even automatically assume that the adult is trying to “con” 
them. They may find expressions of concern hard to accept as genu- 
ine, seeing such expressions as attempts to manipulate them out 
of ulterior motives. For these students, respect and credibility must 
be established, not merely maintained. 

Credibility is established largely by making sure that words and 
actions coincide and by pointing this modeling out to the class when 
necessary. Once the teacher is established as a respectable and likea- 
ble person and as someone who can be believed, he or she will 
be in a position to practice the classroom management techniques 
to be described. When students like and respect teachers, they want 
to please them and will be more likely to imitate their behavior 
and adopt their attitudes. The students also will be more likely to 
sympathize with the teachers when they are challenged or defied, 
instead of allying with defiant students against them. 

Credibility also provides the structure that the students want and 
need. If they can depend on what the teacher says, they will be 
less likely to test him or her constantly. Such testing often consumes 
a great deal of time, especially in classrooms in disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods. Teachers who take time early in the year to listen to 
students and to explain the rationales underlying rules and assign- 
ments are making a wise investment. This will help establish credibil- 
ity and reduce the students’ tendencies to test the teacher through- 
out the year. 

Teacher credibility also helps enable students to accept responsi- 
bility for their own behavior. When a teacher has established fair 
rules and enforced them consistently, rule breakers can get angry 
only at themselves. However, if the teacher lacks credibility because 
he or she makes empty threats or enforces rules inconsistently, rule 
breakers who are punished will likely be resentful or feel that they 
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are being singled out unfairly (“Sally did it yesterday and you didn’t 
do nothing”). 

Appropriate expectations are also involved in gaining respect and 
establishing credibility. Students tend to conform not so much to 
what the teacher says as to what the teacher actually expects. By 
interpreting the teacher’s behavior, they will adjust to the teacher’s 
habits and learn to identify discrepancies between what he or she 
says and means. If they learn that when the teacher looks up and 
says, “No talking over there,” he or she really means “Keep the 
noise down to a tolerable level,” they will respond to the second 
message, not the first. This would be all right, except that sometimes 
the teacher really means “Keep quiet.” At these times, the students 
will react in the usual way, and misunderstanding and resentment 
may result. 

To avoid this, teachers must carefully think through what they 
really expect from their students and then monitor their own behay- 
ior to see that it is consistent with their expectations. This monitoring 
will help eliminate empty, overgeneralized, or inconsistent state- 
ments. Observers can be very helpful here, since teachers are often 
unaware of inappropriate expectations. The teacher described as 
“bribing” the students in the example at the beginning of the chap- 
ter is a case in point. Even though liked and respected, this teacher 
had discipline problems when trying to organize the class for lessons. 

Bribing students to learn reflects inappropriate attitudes toward 
learning. The teacher thinks of school-related tasks as unrewarding 
drudgery and assumes that students will not enjoy them. This atti- 
tude is picked up quickly by the class, who learn to wince, sigh, 
or protest whenever a play activity is stopped to begin a lesson. 
Their behavior will confirm and reinforce the teacher’s expectations, 
and at the same time build up his or her guilt about making them 
learn. In turn, guilt will tend to make the teacher minimize the 
time spent in lessons and start to bribe students by promising them 
rewards if they will tolerate the lesson for awhile. 

This type of teacher is not a positive influence on students, even 
though he or she may have their affection and, to a degree, their 
respect. Until there is a change in the teacher's attitudes and expec- 
tations about learning and about enjoyment of school activities, he 
or she will remain more of a buddy than an educator. The students 
will achieve poorly, and their next teacher will be faced with a 
rehabilitation job in motivating them for school. 

To establish the groundwork for successful classroom manage- 
ment, teachers must: (1) have the respect and affection of the stu- 
dents; (2) be consistent and, therefore, credible and dependable; 
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(3) assume responsibility for the students’ learning, seeing their own 
function as primarily one of teaching (as opposed to mothering, 
babysitting, entertaining, etc.); (4) value and enjoy learning and ex- 
pect the students to do so, too; (5) communicate these basic attitudes 
and expectations to students and model them in behavior. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES 
If we assume a teacher has these personal qualities, what specific 
steps can he or she take to establish good classroom management? 
The rest of this chapter and the one that follows address this ques- 
tion, moving from general to specific situations, and from techniques 
that help prevent problems to techniques used in remediating prob- 
lems after they have appeared. 

The recommendations in this section all concern general princi- 
ples of classroom organization. These principles are based on one 
or more of the following assumptions: 


1. Students will be more likely to follow classroom rules 
when they understand and accept them. 

2. Management should be approached with an eye toward 
maximizing the time students spend in productive work, 
rather than from a negative viewpoint stressing control 
of misbehavior. 

3. The teacher’s goal is to develop inner self-control in the 
students, not merely to control them. 

4. Teachers will minimize discipline problems if their stu- 
dents are regularly engaged in meaningful work geared 
to their interests and aptitudes. ` 


Establish Clear Rules Where Rules Are Needed 

Certain aspects of classroom management recur on a regular basis 
because they are part of the daily routine. These include storage 
of clothing and personal belongings, use of the toilets and drinking 
fountains, access to paper and other supplies, use of special equip- 
ment (supplementary readers, audiovisual aids, art supplies, ete.), 
and behavior during periods of independent work (e.g., what a stu- 
dent who finishes seatwork should do while the teacher is still busy 
with a lesson group). 

In these or other situations where a rule is required, the rule 
should be explicit, and the rationale for it should be explained. Expla- 
nation is especially important at the beginning of the year. Students 
in kindergarten or first grade who are new to school will need dem- 
onstrations and lessons on the use and care of equipment. Many 
will never have used or even seen pencil sharpeners, audiovisual 
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equipment, or certain arts and crafts equipment. A simple verbal 
explanation may not be enough. A demonstration followed by an 
opportunity to practice the behavior may be required before some 
students can do what the teacher wants them to do. 

Demonstrations and practice will be less necessary with older 
students, but they will need thorough discussions of rules. Each new 
grade adds experiences that the students have not been through 
before. More importantly, teachers differ in their expectations and 
demands. Sometimes, last year’s teacher will have demanded behav- 
ior that is contradictory to what this year’s teacher wants, especially 
on the matter of what things the student must seek permission to 
do and what may be done without permission. Therefore, each 
teacher should specify rules clearly and demonstrate if necessary. 

Rules should be kept to a minimum and should be clearly needed. 
If a rule does not have a convincing rationale, it should be discarded 
or revised. Rules should be means, not ends, and they should succeed 
in achieving their desired ends. 

They should be presented to the class as means and not overgener- 
alized or presented as ends in themselves. For example, the ratio- 
nales underlying rules about behavior during seatwork should stress 
that no one should disrupt a group lesson the teacher is conducting 
or disrupt other students who are still involved in seatwork. 

There is a range of activities that a student who finishes seatwork 
can engage in without disturbing either the teacher or the other 
students still at work (read a supplementary reader, begin an art 
project, examine a science display, work on homework, talk quietly 
with another student who has also finished, etc.). This range will 
vary across teachers and students, but it still will be a range. An 
overgeneralized rule, such as “When you finish your seatwork you 
will stay quietly in your seats and not talk to anyone or leave your 
seats for any reason,” would not be justifiable. This is much more 
restrictive than it should be and will cause more problems than it 
solves. Instead, the teacher should stress the basic goal of avoiding 
disturbances to students involved in lessons or seatwork, and follow 
this up by listing examples of acceptable and unacceptable behavior. 

Ideally, rules should be elicited in guided discussion, not presented 
as laws. When teachers clearly define problems that need solution, 
students are capable of developing rules that will do the job. Partici- 
pation in the establishment of rules helps students see the reasona- 
bleness of the rules and accept responsibility for keeping them. Also, 
helping to make the rules guides students in learning to plan their 
lives rationally and to see themselves as actively controlling their 
destinies rather than just responding to external pressures. 

When rules are no longer needed or when they no longer do 
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the job they were meant to do, they should be modified or dropped. 
When presenting any such change, teachers should be sure to explain 
the reason for it, not just announce it. Better yet, they can open 
the problem to class discussion and invite students to develop their 
own solutions. Good classroom management involves establishing 
clear rules where rules are needed, avoiding unnecessary rules, re- 
viewing rules periodically and changing or dropping them when 
appropriate, and involving the students as much as possible in estab- j 
lishing and changing them. 


Let the Students Assume Independent Responsibility 

There is no reason for teachers to do things that students can do 
for themselves. With proper planning and instruction, even the 
youngest children can take out and replace equipment, sharpen 
pencils, open milk cartons, pass out supplies, carry chairs, and form 
orderly lines by themselves. Older students can also work indepen- 
dently or in small groups and can check their own work. Teachers 
sometimes insist on doing these things themselves or on controlling 
them through such rituals as calling names of the students one by 
one. This serves only to create delays, divert teachers from teaching 
tasks, and retard the development of independent responsibility 
in the students. 

Teachers will sometimes say, “I tried to get them to do it them- 
selves, but they couldn’t.” In this case, the students may need a 
demonstration lesson and an opportunity to practice the behavior 
involved, but they do not need the teacher to do it for them or to 
develop a ritual. Time spent in explanation early in the year and 
patience in tolerating slowness and mistakes while students learn 
to act on their own pay great dividends later. 

Some teachers adopt overly rigid rules on the grounds that they 
are needed to prevent waste or vandalism: “If I let them sharpen 
their pencils, they'll sharpen them right down to the eraser.” “If I 
put out supplementary readers, they’ll steal them.” “If I allow them 
to work in groups, they'll just copy from one another or waste time.” 
This attitude represents an avoidance of the problem rather than 
an attempt to solve it. It also communicates negative expectations 
to the students. Prevention of this sort is appropriate for infants, 
but not for even the youngest school children. When students under- 
stand the rationales underlying rules, and when they know they 
are expected to follow rules, they will do so. 

Needless rituals and delays can be avoided by letting students 
assume all of the classroom management functions that they can 
handle on their own. This procedure will help minimize the disrup- 
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tions that often begin when students are idle during lulls in activities. 
It also will help students develop independence and responsibility. 


Minimize Disruptions and Delays 
Management problems start and spread easier when students are 
idle or distracted by disruptions than when everyone is involved 
in productive activity. There are many things teachers can do to 
hold disruptions and distractions to a minimum. 

Thorough daily planning is important here. Problems often begin 
when a teacher breaks the flow of a lesson or activity because he 
or she needs to prepare equipment that could have been prepared 
earlier or to look something up in the manual. Eliminate waiting 
time whenever possible. Unless there is no alternative, the entire 
class should never be lined up to do something one at a time. Instead, 
break the class into subgroups or appoint assistants to help. 

For example, suppose the class is preparing to leave for lunch, 
and this preparation involves tidying up the room, getting lunch 
bags, and visiting the washroom. Thirty minutes or more can be 
spent on these activities by regimenting the entire class (holding 
up each lunch in turn and having the owner come and get it, having 
students come to the wastebasket one by one to throw away anything 
they have picked up around their desks, having the entire class 
form lines to go to the washroom all at the same time, etc.). This 
can be handled efficiently in a few minutes, however, through group- 
ing. While part of the class get their lunches, others clean up their 
desks and throw away trash, and the rest can use the washroom. 
As groups finish one activity, they rotate into another. This way, 
the same goals are accomplished in less time and with much less 
regimentation by the teacher. 

The time needed for distributing paper or other supplies can be 
cut down by having one student from each row or table pass things 
out. Distributing supplies is easier if items are stored where students 
can get them unaided. In the early elementary grades, supplies 
should be low, so that students can reach them, and stored neatly 
for easy identification and replacement. In general, items should 
be stored as close as possible to where they typically are used, to 
cut down traffic and reduce spilling and dropping. 

Use of storage space should be determined by convenience. Store 
frequently used items where they can be taken out and returned 
most conveniently. Items that are used rarely or at a different time 
of the year can be stored in the harder to reach areas. 

The room should be arranged to promote free and easy traffic 
flow. Heavily used traffic lanes (areas around the door, the drinking 
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fountain, the coat rack, or lanes between the students’ usual seats 
and special areas for group lessons) should not be obstructed. Traffic 
lanes should be wide enough for students to move freely without 
bumping into each other or into some of the furniture. 

Delays and waiting time frequently result when there is high 
demand for something that is in short supply, as when the entire 
class must use paste from a single jar or get supplies from a single 
container. Much time can be saved here by storing small items (cray- 
ons, paste, pencils, etc.) in several containers instead of a single, 
large container. 

Dead time in junior high and high school classes often can be 
prevented through advance preparation. Unless it is important for 
the teacher to model the motions involved, complicated diagrams, 
maps, or mathematical computations should be prepared on the 
chalk board before class begins or distributed on mimeographed 
sheets rather than constructed on the board during class. Similarly, 
many science experiments and other demonstrations can be partially 
prepared ahead of time when the preparations themselves do not 
need to be demonstrated to the class. Or, students can be usefully 
involved in these preparations activities, especially when they must 
be done during class time. The job will be speeded up and at the 
same time students will participate in the demonstration or experi- 
ment more actively. 

Bear in mind that when students are asked to wait with nothing 
to do, four things can happen and three of them are bad: students 
may remain interested and attentive; they may become bored or 
fatigued, losing interest and ability to concentrate; they may become 
distracted or start daydreaming; or they may actively misbehave. 
Therefore, plan room arrangement, equipment storage, preparation 
of equipment or illustrations, and transitions between activities so 
that needless delays and confusion are avoided. 


Plan Independent Activities as Well as Organized Lessons 
Usually, students spend a good part of their school day working at 
their seats on assigned seatwork or on activities they have selected 
for themselves. Disruptions often originate with students who are 
not working on their assigned work or who have finished it and 
have nothing else to do. Sometimes, teachers bring trouble on them- 
selves by failing to provide worthwhile seatwork or by failing to 
have back-up plans prepared if seatwork is completed more quickly 
than anticipated. Kounin (1970) found that such teachers had more 
classroom management problems than their better prepared col- 
leagues. 
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Seatwork is (or should be) a basic part of the curriculum, not 
merely a time filler. It should provide students with opportunities 
to practice the skills they are learning or to apply them in solving 
problems. If properly designed and used, the exercises also provide 
teachers with good information about how each student is progress- 
ing. Therefore, teachers should plan seatwork as carefully as they 
plan their lessons and should make its importance clear to students 
when assigning it. Students should know which skills or abilities 
they will develop in doing assignments. 

The assignment should be specific. The teacher should assign par- 
ticular exercises and not merely provide busy work without caring 
how many or which problems are done, and the work should be 
used for diagnosis and remediation (the teacher will check the work 
and follow up with students who do not understand). Checking seat- 
work will insure that students are held accountable for the assign- 
ment and will make it likely that the assignment will have its desired 
effects. 

In addition to being specific about the seatwork assignments, the 
teacher should provide clear options for students who finish. At 
times, these options may mean additional specific assignments (e.g., 
reviewing the story they are going to study later in reading group). 
Where no specific assignment is appropriate, the teacher can make 
some suggestions. In any case, students should know clearly what 
options are available to them if they finish their seatwork early. 
They should not have to interrupt the teacher to ask if one thing 
or another is permissible. Nor should they be tied so closely to the 
teacher that he or she has to redirect their work every 15 or 20 
minutes, 

The teacher should also establish a clear-cut rule regarding getting 
help with seatwork, What are students to do if they are not sure 
how to do the work or if they have not understood the directions 
clearly? Different teachers will prefer different answers to this 
question (ask another student, come up to the teacher but wait 
quietly until the teacher can conveniently turn away from the group, 
ask a designated tutor or assistant, etc.). Regardless of what 
tule is adopted, however, it should be made very clear to the stu- 
dents. 

Students must be provided with appropriate seatwork and other 
independent activities so that they will be profitably occupied when 
the teacher is busy with small group instruction. All students should 
know what their assignments are, what they should do if they cannot 
continue, and what they can or should do when they finish. These 
activities will provide a basis for responsible self-guidance and will 
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minimize problems resulting from idleness or confusion about what 
to do. 


Encouraging Effort 

Teachers should expect and desire students to seek help when they 
need it and should provide ways for them to get it. Confusion and 
uncertainty about how to do assignments are to be expected daily. 
Discovering and helping to clear up these problems are part of 
the essence of the teacher’s role. After all, if students could learn 
new skills quickly and easily after seeing a single demonstration, 
they would not need specially trained teachers. Yet, some teach- 
ers regularly react with blame, frustration, or disgust when stu- 
dents indicate that they do not understand. Even when they fol- 
low up this initial reaction with remedial teaching, the damage is 
done. 

Students in the classes of such teachers learn to cover up their 
inadequacies by giving the appearance that they understand the 
work. They will copy from a neighbor rather than leave an answer 
blank or seek out the teacher for help. Whether or not they really 
do understand, they will nod their heads reassuringly if the teacher 
asks, “Do you understand?” after a demonstration or a seatwork 
assignment. In general, they will develop the mechanisms that John 
Holt describes in How Children Fail (1964) by attempting to please 
the teacher at all costs and avoid any disclosure of confusion. Such 
defensiveness is almost certain to develop unless teachers view learn- 
ing difficulties as legitimate and expected and see students’ efforts 
to bring them to their attention as desirable. 

Recognition of students’ difficulties does not mean that teachers 
should drop whatever they are doing the minute a student expresses 
a problem or that they should do students’ work for them. It does 
mean that teachers should plan to meet these needs and to set up 
ways to arrange for communication of problems and remediation 
through reteaching. If they do not want students coming to them 
while they are conducting group lessons, they should make this clear 
to them. At the same time, teachers should let the students know 
that they are welcome to come when the lesson is over or that 
the assignment will be reviewed and progress will be checked before 
beginning another lesson. 

With students who appear convinced that they cannot do the 
work or who regularly try to get the teacher to do it for them, a 
fine line must be drawn between two extremes. First, the teacher 
should repeatedly encourage such students and express the belief 
that they will be able to succeed with continued efforts. Students’ 
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expressions of inability should not be accepted or even legitimized 
indirectly through such comments as “Well, at least try.” 

On the other hand, the teacher’s availability and willingness to 
help must also be stressed. Students should know that they will 
learn the most by doing as much as they can for as long as they 
can and that they should not come to the teacher at the first sign 
of problems. If they have tried to solve a problem at length and 
have not been able to do so, then they should seek help. Consistent 
application of these principles, along with attention to progress, will 
help students to master skills and acquire confidence and healthier 
self-concepts. 

Here is how the situation might be handled appropriately: 


STUDENT: I can’t do number 4. 

TEACHER: What part don’t you understand? 

STUDENT: I just can’t do it. 

TEACHER: Well, I know you can do part of it, because you’ve done 
the first three problems correctly. The fourth problem is similar 
but just a little harder. You start out the same, but then you 
have to do one extra step. Review the first three problems, 
and then start number four again and see if you can figure it 
out. I’ll come by your desk in a few minutes to see how you're 
doing. 


Compare this with the following inappropriate treatment: 


STUDENT: I can’t do number 4. 

TEACHER: You can’t? Why not? 

STUDENT: I just can’t do it. 

TEACHER: Don’t say you can’t do it—we never say we can’t do it. 
Did you try hard? 

STUDENT: Yes, but I can’t do it. 

TEACHER: Well, you did the first three problems. Maybe if you went 
back and worked a little longer you could do the fourth problem 
too. Why don’t you work at it a little more and see what 
happens? 


In the first example, the teacher communicated positive expecta- 
tions and provided help in the form of a specific suggestion about 
how to proceed. Yet the teacher did not give the answer or do 
the work. In the second example, the teacher communicated half- 
hearted and somewhat contradictory expectations and did nothing 
to move the student out of the impasse he or she had reached. 

Teachers must not only provide appropriate seatwork and clear- 
cut procedures for students to follow when they need help; they 
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must also follow up by providing appropriate help when students 
request it. All of this support will insure that students will get the 
most out of their seatwork assignments and, at the same time, will 
minimize the potential for management problems that originate 
when students are idle or confused. 


CUEING AND REINFORCING APPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR 

Previous sections have discussed how teachers can arrange the class- 
room to minimize management problems and can establish rules 
and procedures to ensure that students are clear about what is ex- 
pected. However, rules will not handle all situations, and teachers 
need to know how to give on-the-spot instructions when they are 
needed. Also, regardless of whether a general rule or a specific in- 
struction is involved, teachers should clearly specify and reward 
desirable behavior as a means of ensuring that students know what 
to do and are motivated to do it. 


Stress Positive, Desirable Behavior 

Like everyone else, students find learning easier and more pleasant 
when someone is showing them what fo do rather than what not 
to do. This is why most lessons begin with a demonstration for stu- 
dents to watch and imitate. Teachers would not think of teaching 
addition by naming all the sums that 2 + 2 do not equal. In general, 
learning a skill or concept directly is easier than learning it by trial 
and error. 

Teachers usually are aware of the value of the positive approach 
when teaching school subjects, but they (and everyone else) often 
forget it when dealing with behavior. The result is a string of 
“don'ts,” with emphasis on what students should not be doing. Such 
an attitude is not helpful to students, and it may create anxiety or 
resentment against the teacher. Therefore, teachers must train 
themselves to give behavioral prescriptions in positive terms, as 
in the following examples. 


POSITIVE LANGUAGE NEGATIVE LANGUAGE 
Close the door quietly. Don’t slam the door. 
Try to work these out on Don’t cheat by copying your 
your own without help. neighbor. 


Quiet down—you’re getting Don’t make so much noise. 
too loud. 
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Sharpen your pencil like this 
(demonstrate). 


Carry your chair like this 
(demonstrate). 


Sit up straight. 


Raise your hand if you think 
you know the answer. 


When you finish, put the 
scissors in the box and bits 
of paper in the wastebasket. 


These crayons are for you to 
share—use one color at a 
time and then put it back so 
others can use it too. 


Use your own ideas. When 
you do borrow ideas from 
another author, be sure to 
acknowledge them. Even 
here, try to put them in your 
own words. 


Speak naturally, as you 
would when talking to a 
friend. 


Note the caution statements 
in the instructions. Be sure 
you check the things 
mentioned there before 
proceeding to the next step. 


Be ready to explain your 
answer—why you think it is 
correct. 
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That’s not how you use a 
pencil sharpener. 


Don’t made so much noise 
with your chair. 


Don’t slouch in your chair. 


Don’t yell out the answer. 


Don’t leave a mess. 


Stop fighting over those 
crayons. 


Don’t plagiarize. 


Don’t just read your report 
to us. 


Take time when doing this 
experiment, or you'll mess it 


up. 


Don’t just guess. 


Sometimes negative statements are appropriate, as when a student 
is doing something that must be stopped immediately (fighting, caus- 
ing a major disruption). Even here, however, negative remarks 
should be followed with positive statements telling the student what 
he should be doing instead. Teachers should phrase instructions in 
positive, specific language that clearly indicates the desired behavior. 
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Recognize and Reinforce Desired Behavior 
Books and other sources of advice for teachers almost always stress 
praise and positive reinforcement. We will too, but only with several 
important qualifications. We think that praise can be valuable under 
certain circumstances, but if used indiscriminately or inappropri- 
ately, it will do more harm than good. 

Given the almost universal stress on the importance and desirabil- 
ity of teacher praise, one might expect to find a great deal of support 
for it in the research literature. The literature suggests that praise 
is desirable only under some circumstances, however, and that it 
is not very important in any case. A theoretical basis for praise comes 
from the long and rich tradition of behavioristic psychology and 
its more modern form, behavior modification. Psychologists in this 
tradition have always stressed the importance of reinforcement as 
basic to providing both motivation and guidance to learners. Re- 
sponses which are reinforced are more likely to be learned and 
repeated, and responses which are not reinforced are likely to be 
forgotten or extinguished. Praise is considered to be a form of rein- 
forcement, so that it follows that teachers should praise students 
as a way to reinforce them when they act in desirable ways. All of 
this is quite sound in theory, but it does not hold up well in practice. 

One problem is that humans are much more complex than lower 
animals, so that they do not always follow the “laws” of reinforce- 
ment as expected. For one thing, our thinking and speaking abilities 
enable us to Jearn through communication and modeling, so that 
we are not so dependent upon reinforcement. Also, we respond 
to a great many motives in addition to, and sometimes instead of, 
the desire to be reinforced (self-actualization, cognitive consistency, 
curiosity). Even when reinforcement is the primary motive, rein- 
forcement from sources other than the teacher may be more impor- 
tant than anything the teacher does (acceptance by peers, for exam- 
ple). To the extent that other motives are operating, reinforcement 
from the teacher may be unnecessary or unimportant. In fact, some 
theorists have concluded that humans are sufficiently different from 
lower animals that reinforcement is actually inadvisable (Montessori, 
1964; Moore and Anderson, 1969; Piaget, 1952). These writers sug- 
gest that teachers should capitalize and build upon intrinsic motiva- 
tion for learning, without attempting to supplement it through ex- 
trinsic reinforcement, including praise. 

Several studies conducted in a variety of settings in recent years 
have supported this point of view. It appears to be true that, for 
people of all ages and for a variety of settings and activities, if you 
begin to introduce extrinsic reinforcement for performing some- 
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thing that people are already doing, their intrinsic motivation to 
continue doing it will decrease (Deci, 1975; Lepper and Greene, 
1975; Condry, 1975). Thus, praise not only is unnecessary; it seems 
to be self-defeating as a way to encourage students to continue with 
things they are already doing. i 

On the other hand, praise and reinforcement probably are impor- 
tant in establishing new behaviors. Reinforcement theory assumes 
that everything that people do is done for some kind of reinforce- 
ment, so that if they are not doing something, it must be because 
it is not being reinforced and possibly because something else is 
being reinforced instead (Bandura, 1969): Where this is the case, 
performing a functional analysis of the kind described in the next 
chapter and following up by changing the reinforcement contingen- 
cies so that the desired behavior is elicited and reinforced and com- 
peting behaviors are not reinforced is likely to produce good results. 
Thus, reinforcement, including praise, does have its uses. This dif- 
ference between establishing a new behavior and maintaining an 
existing one is just part of a larger principle: there are individual 
differences in motivational systems, and the success of a given moti- 
vational effort will depend upon how well it fits the needs of an 
individual’s system. One way to look at this is to hypothesize that, 
for a given person and a given situation, certain motives are relevant 
and others are not (Eden, 1975). In the case of the classroom, if 
the teacher is successful in linking performance of desired behavior 
to delivery of some relevant motivational consequence, the result 
is likely to be an increasein motivation to perform the desired behav- 
ior. On the other hand, if performance of the desired behavior results 
in some irrelevant motivational outcome, there is likely to be a small 
but real decrease in overall motivation to continue the behavior. 
If you think about this for a few moments, you should see why 
well-intended motivational efforts actually interfere rather than help 
if they are based on the assumption that students are responding 
to a particular motivational system when in fact they are not. 

Besides reinforcement theory, stress on the importance of praise 
comes from writers interested in humanizing education. Typically, 
praise is contrasted with criticism. Within this argument (that is, 
considering only praise and criticism and not other alternatives that 
involve neither one), praise and an emphasis on the positive are 
preferable to criticism and an emphasis on the negative. The data 
on criticism are clear and consistent: teachers who often criticize 
misbehavior usually have greater difficulty in controlling their class- 
rooms, as well as minimal success in fostering student learning (Bro- 
phy and Evertson, 1976; Dunkin and Biddle, 1974; Rosenshine, 
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1976). The story is different with praise. The frequency of teacher 
praise, especially praise for desirable behavior (as opposed to praise 
for good work), usually does not correlate at all with student out- 
come. When it does, it often correlates negatively. There are several 
probable reasons for this in addition to teachers’ praise not fitting 
students’ motivational systems. For one thing, teacher praise and 
criticism often function not so much as reinforcers but as indicators 
of teacher expectations and attitudes. Several studies have indicated 
that teachers inappropriately praise students for whom they have 
low expectations, or whom they dislike. (Amato, 1975; Brophy and 
Good, 1974; Fernandez, Espinosa, and Dornbusch, 1975; Kleinfeld, 
1975, Weinstein, 1976). When students have not performed well, 
praise (often inappropriate praise) might be a sort of consolation 
prize given by teachers who feel that they have to encourage their 
students even if (especially if?) they do not do well. In the case of 
behavioral praise, except for teachers who are systematically imple- 
menting behavior modification principles, such praise in practice 
may indicate that certain students are troublemakers and that the 
teacher feels uncomfortable in dealing with them. 

The point here is that the kind of praise seen in a typical classroom 
usually does not function as reinforcement for desirable behavior. 
With some students, this may be because praise from the teacher 
is not a relevant or desirable outcome, so that teachers cannot use 
praise to reinforce such students no matter how successful they 
are in praising appropriately. With other students, the problem 
seems to be the nature of praise rather than its potential reinforce- 
ment value. That is, teachers’ use of praise may not be systematic 
enough to allow it to function effectively as reinforcement. 

Students will strive for attention and praise from teachers they 
respect. However, most teachers are quicker to criticize misbehavior 
than to praise desirable behavior. Also, much of the praise that is 
given is praise for isolated answers or relatively unimportant behav- 
ior (“Jack has his hands folded and is ready to line up.”) Praise for 
extended effort and careful work is not nearly as frequent as it 
should be, and much praise is too general or vague. Student behavior 
can be shaped by teachers who make praise contingent upon show- 
ing desirable behavior, but only if they praise often enough and 
praise appropriately. 

Failure to praise often enough will cause trouble with the students 
who most need approval and attention. When they are not getting 
enough of this from ordinary participation in activities, such students 
will develop other ways to get attention. For example, they may 
discover that they can get strong teacher responses by whistling, 
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going to the pencil sharpener, tossing paper wads into the waste- 
basket, falling out of their seats, or using other attention-getting 
mechanisms. For these students, even the negative attention they 
get through such mechanisms is better than none at all. Also, their 
behavior often leads to rewards eventually, Teachers frequently fol- 
low up by coming to these students to talk with them privately 
about their behavior or to encourage them to get involved in work. 
This may lead to praise or expressions of warmth or concern. This 
may even be conscious on the part of teachers, if they recognize 
that such students need special attention. However, the effect is 
to reward such students for misbehaving. Instead of focusing on 
attention-getting behavior when it appears, teachers should ignore 
it. If it is too disruptive to be ignored, they should respond in ways 
to minimize attention to the behavior itself and instead lead the 
student back to the lesson or to productive work (see next chapter). 
Meanwhile, teachers can reduce the needs of such students to seek 
attention through misbehavior by paying closer attention to them 
when they are behaving desirably and praising this behavior in a 
positive way. Praise is especially important for discouraged or alien- 
ated students with poor self-concepts who may think that they are 
not capable of pleasing the teacher through desirable behavior. 

In addition to praising frequently enough, teachers need to praise 
appropriately. Some guidelines for praising appropriately follow. 


1, Praise should be simple and direct. It should be delivered 
in a natural voice, without gushing or overdramatizing. 
Even very young students will see theatrics as insincere 
and phony. 

2. Praise is usually more effective if it is given in straightfor- 
ward declarative sentences, “That’s very good, I never 
thought of that before,” instead of gushy exclamations, 
“Wow!” or rhetorical questions, “Isn't that wonderfull” 
The latter are condescending and more likely to embar- 
rass than reward. 

3. The particular behavior or accomplishment being praised 
should be specified. Any noteworthy effort, care, or per- 
severence should be recognized, “Good! You figured it 
out all by yourself. I like the way you stuck with it without 
giving up,” instead of “Yes! That’s right.” Call attention 
to new skills, both to praise the student and to reinforce 
the value of the skill: “I notice you've learned to use 
different kinds of sentences in compositions. They're 
more interesting to read now. Keep up the good work.” 
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4. Teachers should use a variety of phrases when praising 
students. Stock phrases that are overused soon become 
meaningless. They begin to sound insincere and give the 
impression that the teacher has not really paid much at- 
tention to the students. 

5. Verbal praise should be backed with nonverbal communi- 
cation of approval. “That’s good” is not very rewarding 
when said with a deadpan expression, a flat tone of voice, 
and an air of distraction or apathy. The same phrase is 
much more effective when delivered with a smile, a tone 
communicating appreciation or warmth, or gestures such 
as a pat on the back. Statements like “You were really 
good today” are ambiguous. Students may take them as 
praise for compliance rather than for learning. Instead, 
teachers should praise in a way that specifically rewards 
learning effort: “I’m very pleased with the way you read 
this morning, especially the way you pronounced the ini- 
tial consonants, and you read with so much expression. 
You made the conversation between Karen and Mr. Tay- 
lor sound very real, Keep up the good work.” 

6. Ordinarily, individual students should be praised pri- 
vately. Public praise in front of the group or the whole 
class will embarrass some students and even cause prob- 
lems with the peer group, so that it will function more’ 
as punishment than as reward. It is difficult to praise stu- 
dents publicly without sounding like you are holding them 
up as examples to the rest of the class. Delivering praise 
during private interactions avoids this problem and also 
helps show the student that the praise is genuine and 
not a gimmick used in an attempt to motivate other 
students. 

7. It isa good idea to show appreciation for students’ accom- 
plishments and help in a public way, but without carrying 
through to the extent of praising them. Facial expressions 
and yerbal comments that communicate genuine admira- 
tion for a student accomplishment or genuine apprecia- 
tion for help given by a student are likely to be experi- 
enced as rewarding and also to reinforce desirable 
behavior through modeling. Such reactions of admiration 
or appreciation have more credibility than public praise, 
which often is perceived, with good reason, as an attempt 
by the teacher to manipulate the class. 
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When used systematically and appropriately, teacher attention 
and praise can help reinforce desired behavior in students. It helps 
students to know that their efforts and progress are seen and appreci- 
ated, especially if delivered in natural, genuine language that in- 
cludes a description of the specific behavior being praised. 


GETTING AND HOLDING ATTENTION 

So far, we have discussed general personal qualities and behavior 
of teachers that can help establish a good classroom atmosphere 
and maximize the time and effort students devote to learning. In 
this section, we will suggest techniques for dealing with everyday 
problems of minor inattention and disruption caused by boredom, 
fatigue, distractions, or other situational variables. Techniques for 
dealing with more serious and recurrent problems are discussed 
in the next chapter. 

Kounin’s (1970) research suggests that the most successful way 
to handle situational inattention and distraction is to prevent it from 
happening or, if it does occur, to check it before it spreads and 
becomes more serious. Several techniques for accomplishing this 
are discussed in this section. These techniques help focus student 
attention on lessons and, thereby, minimize the disruptions that 
begin as inattention or distractions. The basic principle involved 
is for the teacher to behave in ways that make students attend at 
all times, not merely when he or she is dealing with them 
individually. 


Focus Attention When Beginning Lessons 
Teachers should establish that they expect each student’s full atten- 
tion to lessons at all times, including times when another student 
is reciting or answering a question. There are several techniques 
teachers can use for doing this. 

First, the teacher should be sure to get students’ attention before 
beginning a lesson. Some teachers fail to do this, or even deliberately 
start the lesson in a loud voice in an attempt to get students to 
pay attention. This is inconsistent with several ideas that teachers 
should be trying to promote. Briefly, it connotes rudeness, it places 
the teacher in the position of talking af rather than fo the students, 
it reinforces the idea that one gains attention by talking loudly and 
breaking into conversations, and it causes the teacher to begin les- 
sons without having the entire class set to listen and focus their 
attention properly. 

For these reasons, teachers should never launch into lessons with- 
out first having gained full attention. The teacher should have a 
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standard signal that tells the class, “We are now ready to begin 
the lesson formally.” The particulars of this signal will vary according 
to teacher preferences and perhaps from lesson to lesson. One 
teacher might prefer, “All right, let’s begin,” while another might 
say, “Everyone turn to page 62.” Whatever the method, teachers 
should develop a predictable, standard way of introducing each type 
of lesson. This will tell students that the transition between activities 
is over and a new activity is about to begin. 

After giving the initial signal, teachers should pause briefly to 
allow it to take effect. Then, when they have the students’ attention, 
they should begin briskly. Ideally, they should start by describing 
what is going to be done. This overview will help the class focus 
their attention and will provide motivation for learning. Teachers 
should then go right into the first part of the lesson proper. 

Teachers should explain their expectations regarding responses 
to signals early in the school year. In the early grades, this might 
take the form of a structured lesson, in which the teacher models 
the signal, explains what students are to do when they hear it, and 
then has them practice it a few times, Signal responses can be intro- 
duced less formally with older students, but it should be clear that 
when the signal is given, everyone is expected to concentrate fully 
on the lesson. 

The pause between giving the signal and beginning the lesson 
should be brief, just long enough for students to respond to the 
signal and to focus their attention. If the pause is too long, some 
students will begin to lose this sharp focus. The teacher should inter- 
vene quickly, therefore, if one or a few students do not respond. 
If the students are looking at the teacher, he or she should communi- 
cate through expression and gesture that they should now follow 
the instructions and pay attention. If they are not looking, the 
teacher should call their names. Usually, this will be enough by 
~~ if not, a brief focusing statement can be added, such as “Look 

erei 

Once into the lesson, teachers should follow the guidelines for 
dealing with inattention presented later in the chapter. They should 
know how to keep attention as well as how to get it initially. Several 
teacher behaviors that help students maintain attention are dis- 
cussed below. 


Keep Lessons Moving at a Good Pace 
Teachers often begin with good attention but lose it by spending 
too much time on minor points or by causing everyone to wait 
while students respond individually, while equipment is passed out 
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individually, and so forth. Attention will wander when students are 
waiting or when something they clearly understand is being re- 
hashed needlessly. Review lessons are abused in this way by some 
teachers. When students clearly know the material, the review 
should be cut short. There is no need to ask the next 35 questions 
simply because they are in the teacher’s manual. If certain students 
in the group do need further review, it would be better to work 
with them individually or to form them into a special group rather 
than to make all the others go through the review too. 


Monitor Attention During Lessons 

Throughout the lesson, teachers should regularly scan the class or 
group they are teaching. Students are much more likely to keep 
their attention focused on the lesson if they know that the teacher 
regularly watches everyone (both to see if they are paying attention 
and to note signs of confusion or difficulty). In contrast, teachers 
who bury their noses in their manuals, rivet their eyes on the board, 
or look only at the student who is now reciting or answering the 
question are asking for trouble. 


Maintaining Accountability 

All students should be accountable for paying attention to lessons 
and for learning all of the material, not just the parts they recite 
or demonstrate. Several techniques are useful with students whose 
attention tends to wander. One is to develop variety and unpredicta- 
bility in asking questions. Students should know that they may be 
called on at any time, regardless of what has gone on before. Teach- 
ers should occasionally ask more than one question of a given student 
and occasionally question students again after they have answered 
an earlier question. They also should occasionally ask students to 
repeat answers just given by other students, to state whether or 
not the answer was correct, or to comment about it (“Paul, do you 
agree with Ted?P”). 

In the early grades, accountability is not as important as careful 
monitoring. Until students are old enough to develop strategies for 
looking good when their turn comes along, while paying minimal 
attention in between turns, problems facing teachers are not so 
much accountability as anxiety, confusion, and short attention spans. 
In fact, Brophy and Evertson (1976) found that teachers who had 
students read in a particular predictable order (usually, moving sys- 
tematically around the reading group) got better results than those 
who called on students to read “randomly.” It is not clear why this 
was so. Possible reasons include reduced anxiety (the predictable 
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pattern provided structure that helped students to follow the lesson 
and minimized fears of being called on when they were not pre- 
pared) and elimination of competition for response opportunities 
(young students tend to wave their hands and call out in an attempt 
to get teachers to call on them, but there is no point in doing this 
when everyone takes a turn according to a preestablished pattern), 
In any case, it appears that the main problem facing teachers in 
the early grades is helping students to be able to follow lessons, 
not making sure that they choose to follow them. This is accom- 
plished through such techniques as teaching the children in small 
groups, having them follow with their finger or a marker, monitoring 
them regularly to see that they have their place, and so on. Here, 
predictability is probably helpful. 

When students develop to the point that they can keep track of 
the lesson without help from the teacher, and especially when they 
learn to anticipate by figuring out what they will be held accountable 
for and trying to practice it ahead of time, teachers will have to 
be deliberately less predictable. Here, going in order around the 
class or a subgroup would encourage undesirable habits, so that it 
becomes important to call on students in less predictable patterns. 
Notice that we do not say “random” patterns. This is because most 
investigations of the distribution of recitation opportunities by teach- 
ers indicate that presumably “random” patterns are not random 
at all. Because the brighter, better liked, and more competitive 
students are more likely to know more answers and also more likely 
to seek response opportunities, they tend to get called on more 
often, and some students rarely get called on at all. To make sure 
that this does not happen, teachers should keep track of who has 
responded and who has not. It is not necessary or even possible 
to see that all students get exactly the same number and kinds of 
response opportunities, but it is a good idea to see that response 
opportunities are not monopolized by a few students. This can be 
done by checking or tallying response opportunities in a log book. 
In fact, by using a simple coding system, teachers can keep track 
not only of degree of participation, but also of success and failure 
in handling questions of varying difficulty levels. 

Accountability for paying attention and learning the material also 
can be fostered by putting questions to the class as a whole and 
allowing time for thinking before calling on a student to respond. 
Students are likely to think about the question and to try to form 
their own answers to it if they are given time to do so and if they 
know that they might be called on to answer it. On the other hand, 
if the teacher names a student to answer a question before asking 
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it, the rest of the class will know that they are not going to be 
called on. This may cause some of them to turn their attention 
elsewhere. 

Other potentially undesirable things that students, especially older 
ones, can learn from observing predictable patterns are: “The 
teacher only calls on students who raise their hands.” “The teacher 
always begins with someone in the front row.” “If I answer one 
question, I won't be called on again.” “If I raise my hand and give 
the impression that I understand, the teacher won’t check me out.” 
“When we have practice examples on the board, the teacher always 
takes them in the same order that they are in the book.” 

Predictable teacher behavior of this sort probably will be picked 
up by students who are searching for ways to “beat the system.” 
This means less attention and, in the long run, less learning. 


Stimulate Attention Periodically 
When things become too predictable and repetitive, the mind tends 
to wander. There are several things teachers can do to help ensure 
continual attention as a lesson or activity progresses. 

The teacher’s own variability is one important factor. There is 
no need for theatrics, but lectures delivered in a dull monotone 
with a minimum of facial expressions and gestures soon produce 
yawns. Teachers should speak loudly enough for everyone to hear 
and should see that the students do too. More importantly, they 
should modulate their tone and volume to help provide stimulation 
and break monotony. It also helps to use a variety of techniques, 
so that the lesson does not settle into an overly repetitive or predicta- 
ble pattern. Lectures should be mixed with demonstrations, group 
responses with individual responses, and reading or short factual 
questions with thought-provoking discussion questions. 

Even extended presentations usually can be broken into several 
parts. By changing voice inflection or by using transitional signals 
(“All right,” “Now,” and others), teachers can help stimulate at- 
tention by cueing students that they are now moving into a new 
phase. 

In addition to these more subtle techniques, attention can and 
should be stimulated directly at times. For example, teachers can 
arouse special attention to a question by challenging the class (“Now 
here’s a really hard question—let’s see who can figure it out”) or 
by creating suspense (“Let’s see, who will I call on next?”). When 
the type of question changes, this can be noted in a statement that 
will call students’ attention to the change and at the same time 
stimulate interest: “All right, let’s see if we understood the story.” 
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“All right, you seem to know the theory, now let’s see if you can 
apply it to a practical problem.” 

Teachers can model careful listening during discussions, and can 
stimulate it in students by sometimes asking them to show that 
they have listened to and understood what a classmate has just said 
before giving their own opinions. In using these techniques to ensure 
accountability, teachers must be careful to present them in ways 
that avoid threatening the students. These techniques are to be 
used for challenging the class, stimulating interest, and avoiding 
predictability, not for catching inattentive students in order to em- 
barrass or punish them. If misused this way, they will only cause 
resentment and will not have the desired positive effects. 

Techniques for stimulating attention should be used in ways that 
do not call attention to themselves. Emphasis on the techniques 
may cause anxiety or resentment, or at least distract attention from 
the content focus at hand. Usually, it would not be appropriate for 
a teacher to say, “Remember, I might call on you at any time to 
tell me what’s happening, so pay attention.” It would be better 
just to use this technique without calling attention to it, meanwhile 
stimulating interest in the topic and communicating expectations 
for attention in more positive ways as well. 

Teachers can help ensure continual attention to lessons and discus- 
sions if they move at a brisk pace, monitor all the students, stimulate 
attention periodically through both subtle and direct techniques, 
and enforce accountability through variety and unpredictability in 
questioning patterns. 


Terminate Lessons That Have Gone on Too Long 

This is especially important for younger students, whose attention 
span for even the best lesson is limited. When the group is having 
difficulty maintaining attention, it is better to end the lesson early 
than to doggedly continue, When lessons go on after the point where 
they should have been terminated, more and more of the teacher’s 
time is spent compelling attention, and less of the students’ time 
is spent thinking about and learning the material. Teachers are usu- 
ally aware of this, but they sometimes pursue a lesson anyway be- 
cause they do not want to get off schedule. 

This attitude is self-defeating. Maintaining the schedule is no vic- 
tory if it has been won at the cost of raising tensions in the teacher 
and the class. Also, the material will probably have to be retaught 
to some extent, since students do not learn efficiently under these 
conditions. The wise teacher tailors the schedule to the needs of 
the students. 
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Teachers sometimes prolong an activity needlessly because they 
want to give each student a chance to participate individually. This 
often happens in recitation lessons and in activities such as show- 
and-tell. While the teacher’s purpose in wanting to give everyone 
a chance is laudable, it is not appropriate for this type of activity. 
When recitation becomes boringly repetitive or when show-and- 
tell becomes stilted and predictable, the teacher should move on 
to something else. Students who didn’t get their chances to partici- 
pate one day can (and should) do so later in the week. 

Some teachers deliberately prolong repetitive activities in order 
to use them as a break or an opportunity to do paperwork. For 
this reason, show-and-tell sometimes goes on for an hour in certain 
early elementary classrooms. Similarly, older students are somtimes 
asked to read aloud from readers or to make repetitive recitations 
when these activities are not really needed or useful. As a result, 
the students become bored and restless, and their respect for the 
teacher can be damaged. 

Students know that if activities are really important and teachers 
are really interested, the teachers will participate actively and pay 
careful attention to what is happening. If teachers only pay minimal 
attention while doing paperwork, even very young children will 
become bored. They know a disinterested baby-sitter when they 
see one. 


SUMMARY 

In this Ghapter, we have pointed out that the key to successful class- 
room management is prevention—teachers do not have to deal with 
misbehavior that never occurs. The chapter goes on to suggest pre- 
vention techniques that teachers can use to hold management prob- 
lems to a minimum. 

Many problems originate when students are crowded together, 
forced to wait, or idle because they have nothing to do or do not 
know what to do. Crowding can be minimized in several ways. 
Classroom arrangement and equipment storage should be planned 
so that traffic is minimized and needed items are accessible. Prob- 
lems that occur when everyone wants or needs the same item can 
be reduced by stocking several items rather than just one or by 
storing in several small containers rather than one large one. 

Waiting can be minimized by allowing students to handle most 
management tasks on their own, by eliminating needless rituals and 
formalities, by simultaneously assigning different subgroups to do 
different jobs rather than having the whole class tackle only one 
job at a time, and by establishing rules where needed. 
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Confusion and idleness can be minimized by preparing appropri- 
ate independent work assignments in sufficient quantity and variety, 
and by seeing that students know what to do if they finish or if 
they get stuck and need help. 

Good planning and preparation will minimize problems, but this 
must be complemented by appropriate everyday classroom teaching 
behavior. In particular, it is important to specify desired behavior 
in positive terms, to notice and call attention to positive behavior 
when it appears, and to specifically praise students for producing 
it. 

Good planning and preparation and good motivating strategies 
provide a solid basis for preventive classroom management. It is 
then up to the teacher to follow through by using teaching strategies 
that maximize student attention to lessons and involvement in pro- 
ductive activities. Teachers should establish clear signals to gain 
students’ attention and alert them to the fact that an activity is 
beginning. Upon gaining attention, they should provide a brief over- 
view or advance organizer to tell students what is coming and help 
them prepare for it. Then they should keep the activity moving 
at a brisk pace, avoiding unnecessary delays. If an activity has gone 
on too long, it should be terminated. 

To help hold students accountable for the material and to stimulate 
their continuing attention, teachers should vary their questioning 
patterns and avoid falling into repeated, predictable patterns that 
tempt certain students to try to “beat the system.” 

Teachers who learn and consistently apply the strategies pre- 
sented in this chapter will maximize productive student activity 
and minimize the time students spend “in neutral,” or misbehaving. 
Remember, though, that the classroom management approach pre- 
sented here is an integrated system. Each aspect is important, and 
all aspects must occur in combination and mutually reinforce one 
another to be maximally effective. Attempts to use isolated parts 
as techniques are unlikely to succeed, especially over a long period. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Teachers should attend to positive student behavior. Why do 
you feel that many teachers spend too much time reacting to nega- 
tive behavior, especially of a minor sort? 

2. Teachers should make learning enjoyable rather than indi- 
rectly or subconsciously teach students that school assignments are 
done only to get a reward—adult approval, opportunity to play a 
game, a high grade, and so forth. Teachers sometimes do an excel- 
lent job in planning useful and enjoyable learning activities only 
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to undermine their efforts to foster intrinsic motivation by telling 
students such things as, “You've done so well today that I am going 
to give you a free hour after lunch so you can do the things you 
really want to do.” What guidelines should a teacher follow when 
he or she summarizes learning activities? Apply your ideas by re- 
turning to the case study of Mrs. Turner that was presented in 
Chapter 1. What would be an effective way to end the lesson she 
presented? Write out your ending in a few sentences and compare 
it to the endings written by others. 

3. Describe in your own words how teachers can praise appropri- 
ately. What type of student will be most difficult for you to praise? 
Why? 

4. Why is it suggested that teachers show variety and unpredicta- 
bility in asking questions? Watch a videotape of a teacher conduct- 
ing a class discussion and determine whether the teacher’s ques- 
tioning style is unpredictable. 

5. Think about the grade level you teach or plan to teach and 
specify the minimum set of rules that will be observed in your 
room. Be sure to state your rules in positive terms. Are your rules 
essential for establishing a good learning climate? Why? 

6. Describe how you will establish rules in your classroom and 
what criteria you will use for adding or deleting them as the year 
progresses. 


FORM 6.1. Transitions and Group Management 


USE: During organizational and transition periods before, between, and 


after lessons and organized activities 


PURPOSE: To see if teacher manages these periods efficiently and avoids 


needless delays and regimentation 
How does the teacher handle early morning routines, transitions be- 


tween activities, and clean-up and preparation time? 


Record any information relevant to the following questions: 


Vi 
2. 


Does the teacher do things that students could do for themselves? 


Are there delays caused because everyone must line up or wait his turn? 
Can these be reduced with a more efficient procedure? 


Does the teacher give clear instructions about what to do next before 

a on a group and entering a Cn ay Nel oe 
aonig/nment ar har Duomailions and 

Does the teacher circulate during transitions, to handle individual needs? 

Does he take care of these before attempting to begin a new activity? 
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. Does the teacher signal the end of a transition and the beginning ofa 


apace red activity properly, and quickly gain everyone's attention? 
atant Ariokly, - Beomelimar har 2 or 3 folie starta. 


Check if applicable: 


1. Transitions come too abruptly for students because teacher 
fails to give advance warning or finish up reminders when 
needed 

2. The teacher insists on unnecessary rituals or formalisms that 
cause delays or disruptions (describe) 


Z 3. Teacher is often interrupted by individuals with the same prob- 


lem or request; this could be handled by establishing a general 
rule or procedure (describe) 3# 3 above. 


v 4. Delays occur because PERSAN used materials are stored in 


hard to reach places hat chopar Hor cdrw ty 
Mading group arte, , dislrastiono. 

5. Poor traffic patterns result in ee bumping, or needless 
noise 


6. Poor seating patterns screen some students from teacher's view 


or cause students needless distraction 
7. Delays occur while teacher prepares equipment or illustrations 
that should have been prepared earlier 


FORM 6.2. Poor Attention to Lessons 


USE: When teacher is having difficulty keeping students attentive to a lesson 
PURPOSE: To identify the probable cause of the poor attention 

When students are notably inattentive to a lesson or activity, what is 
the apparent reason? (Check any that apply) 


Activity has gone on too long 

Activity is below students’ level or is needless review 
Teacher is continually lecturing, not getting enough student 
participation 

Teacher fails to monitor attention—poor eye contact 
Teacher overdwells, needlessly repeating and rephrasing 
Teacher calls on students in an easily predictable pattern 
Teacher always names student before asking question 
Activity lacks continuity because teacher keeps interrupting 
(specify cause for interruption) 

Activity lacks variety, has settled into an overly predictable or 
boring routine 

Other (indicate) 
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MANAGEMENT II: 
COPING WITH 
PROBLEMS 
EFFECTIVELY 


Consistent use of the techniques discussed in the previous chapter 
will hold inattention and misbehavior problems to a minimum, espe- 
cially if discussions, seatwork, and other activities are enjoyable and 
appropriate to students’ needs and interests. Some problems will 
still occur, however, and the teacher must be prepared to cope 
with them effectively, The present chapter contains suggestions on 
how teachers can train themselves to observe such problems when 
they occur, to diagnose their causes accurately, and to respond with 
appropriate action. 


DEALING WITH MINOR INATTENTION AND MISBEHAVIOR 

This section explains how teachers can respond to minor inattention 
in ways that will check it before it becomes serious or begins to 
spread. (More serious misbehavior problems will be discussed later.) 
Techniques for dealing with minor inattention, distraction, or misbe- 
havior all help the teacher achieve a single goal: eliminate the prob- 
lem as quickly as possible and with as little distraction of other 
students as possible, The techniques should be used whenever this 
goal applies to the situation. In situations where this goal is not 
appropriate—for example, where misbehavior problems are serious 
or need some investigation and decision making—a different sort 
of response is required. These more difficult behavior problems will 
be discussed in subsequent sections. The suggestions in this section 
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apply to the following situation: one or more students are engaged 
in minor mischief, and the teacher wants to eliminate this behavior 
and return their attention to work as quickly as possible. The follow- 
ing teacher behavior will help to do this. 


Monitor the Entire Classroom Regularly 

Kounin (1970) stressed monitoring as an important ability in success- 
ful classroom managers. He noted that these teachers showed “with- 
itness”—their students knew that they always “knew what was going 
on” in their classrooms. When teachers regularly scan their class- 
rooms to keep an eye on what's going on, they are able to nip 
potential problems in the bud. Also, they are in a better position 
to respond appropriately to problems. If they fail to notice what's 
going on, however, they are prone to make such errors as fail- 
ing to intervene until a problem becomes disruptive or spreads to 
other students, attending to a minor problem while failing to 
notice a more serious one, or rebuking a student who was drawn 
into a dispute instead of the one who was responsible for start- 
ing it. 

If teachers make such errors regularly, they will convince their 
students that they do not know what is happening. This will make 
the students more likely to misbehave and to test the teacher by 
talking back or trying to confuse him or her. Thus, it is important 
for teachers to scan their classrooms regularly, even while conduct- 
ing small group lessons. 

Seating patterns should be arranged so that this is possible. The 
teacher should always be able to see all of the students. For reading 
groups and other small group activities, the teacher should be facing 
the bulk of the class, who are involved in seatwork. The students 
in the small lesson group should be seated facing the teacher, with 
their backs to the rest of the class. This way, the teacher can monitor 
the whole class, and distractions to students in the group will be 
minimized, 

When teachers are writing on the board or at their desks, or when 
they are talking with individual students, they should look up and 
scan the class frequently. Many conflicts between students begin 
when one student “starts something” while the teacher's back is 
turned. 

It is not enough to simply communicate positive expectations 
about attention and work involvement and to provide meaningful 
activities; teachers must show students that they are alert and aware 
of what is going on in the room. To do this, teachers must monitor 
the classroom continually. 
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Ignore Minor Misbehavior 
It is not advisable for teachers to intervene every time they notice 
a problem. Often, the disruptive effect of the teacher's intervention 
will be greater than that of the problem being dealt with. When 
this is true, it is more appropriate for the teacher to delay action 
or to simply ignore the problem. 

For example, a teacher may notice that a student has dropped 
a pencil or has neglected to replace some equipment that should 
have been put away. Such incidents will sometimes require action, 
but they rarely require immediate action. The teacher should wait 
until he or she can deal with them without disruption. Stopping a 
lesson or group activity to tell a student to pick up a pencil or 
put away a book will only cause more problems. 

Much minor behavior can be ignored, especially when it is of 
the hit-and-run variety. For example, if the group is distracted be- 
cause someone accidentally drops a book, or if two students briefly 
whisper to each other and then return their attention to the lesson, 
it is usually best to take no action at all. Intervention is not needed, 
because the students’ attention is now back on the lesson. There 
is nothing to be gained by disrupting the lesson to call attention 
to minor misbehavior that is already completed. Even if the whisper- 
ing were to resume, the teacher usually is still better off to avoid 
disruptive intervention. Instead, one of the techniques described 
in the following section would be preferable. The teacher’s simplest 
and best response is to ignore minor management problems and 
fleeting instances of inattention that occur during activities. 


» Stop Minor Misbehavior and Inattention Without 
Disrupting the Activity 

When minor misbehavior is repeated or intensified, or when it 
threatens to spread or become disruptive, the teacher cannot simply 
ignore it; he or she will need to take action to stop it. Unless the 
misbehavior is serious enough to call for investigation (and it seldom 
is), it should be dealt with in a way that eliminates it as quickly 
and as nondisruptively as possible. There are several techniques 
teachers can use to quickly eliminate minor misbehavior. These tech- 
niques should be used in preference to more disruptive ones when 
the goal is simply to return inattentive students to work involvement 
and avoid distracting other students. 


l. Eye contact. If eye contact can be established, it usually 
is enough by itself to return attention to the task at hand. 
To make sure the message is received, the teacher may 
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want to add a head nod or other gesture such as looking 
at the book the student is supposed to be reading. 

Eye contact becomes doubly effective for stopping mi- 
nor problems when the teacher regularly scans the room. 
Because students will know that he or she regularly scans 
the room, they will tend to look at the teacher when 
they are misbehaving (to see if they are being watched). 
This makes it easier for the teacher to intervene through 
eye contact. Teachers who do not scan the room properly 
will have difficulty using eye contact in these situations, 
because they usually will have to wait longer before stu- 
dents look at them. 

2. Touch and gesture. When the students are close by, the 
teacher does not need to wait until eye contact can be 
established. Instead, he or she can use a simple touch 
or gesture to get their attention. This is especially effec- 
tive in small group situations. A light tap, perhaps follow- 
ing with a gesture toward the book, will get the message 
across without any need for verbalization. 

Gestures and physical signals are also helpful in dealing 
with events going on in different parts of the room. If 
eye contact can be established, the teacher may be able 
to communicate messages by shaking the head, placing 
a finger to the lips, or pointing. These gestures should 
be used when possible, because they are less disruptive 
than leaving the group or speaking to students across 
the room. In general, touch and gesture are most useful 
in the early grades, where much teaching is done in small 
groups and where distraction is a frequent problem. 
Touching would be unwise with some adolescents who 
resent any attempt by a teacher to touch them. 

3. Physical closeness. When the teacher is checking seat- 
work or moving about the room, he or she can often 
eliminate minor behavior problems simply by moving 
close to the students involved. If the students know what 
they are supposed to be doing, the physical presence of 
the teacher will motivate them to get busy. This techni- 
que is especially useful with older elementary students. 

4. Asking for responses. During lessons or group activities, 
the simplest method of returning students’ attention may 
be to ask them a question or call for a response. This 
request automatically compels attention, and it does so 
without mentioning the misbehavior. 
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This technique should be used with care, however, be- 
cause it can backfire. If used too often, it may be perceived 
by students as an attempt to “catch” them. Also, the ques- 
tions asked in these situations must be ones that students 
can answer or at least can make reasonable responses 
to. If students cannot meaningfully respond to the ques- 
tion because they were not paying attention to the previ- 
ous one, the question should not be asked. This would 
only embarrass the students and force them to admit that 
they were not paying attention (thereby violating an im- 
portant principle by focusing on the misbehavior instead 
of the lesson) or, if they dare, to respond with sarcastic 
or aggressive remarks. 

Although it might be appropriate to ask a clearly inat- 
tentive student, “Joan, Tom says that the villain in the 
story was motivated by jealousy—what do you think?” 
It would not be appropriate to ask, “Joan, what did Tom 
just say?” Acceptable alternatives would be to move to- 
ward the student, to call the student’s name and gesture, 
or to ask a question that the student can respond to even 
if he or she has not heard the previous one. 


These are several techniques that enable teachers to eliminate 
minor problems without disrupting the activity or calling attention 
to the misbehavior. Eye contact, touch and gesture, and physical 
closeness require no verbalization and are especially effective with 
younger elementary students. Calling on the student to answer a 
question or make a response will be effective if not done too often 
and if the response required is reasonable. 


DEALING WITH PROLONGED OR DISRUPTIVE MISBEHAVIOR 
So far, we have presented techniques for preventing inattention 
and dealing with minor misbehavior. Consistent application of these 
techniques will hold behavior problems to a minimum. However, 
what should teachers do when these techniques have not worked, 
or when the behavior is too serious to be dealt with without direct 
intervention? Suggestions for dealing with these more serious mat- 
ters are presented in this section. 


Stopping Misbehavior Through Direct Intervention 
When misbehavior is dangerous or seriously disruptive, the teacher 
will have to stop it directly by calling out the name of the student 
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involved and correcting him or her. Because such direct intervention 
is itself disruptive, it should be done only when necessary. 

Like the techniques described in the previous section, direct inter- 
vention should be used only when no information is needed. Situa- 
tions where no information is needed are those in which both the 
teacher and the students involved are very clear about what the 
students are supposed to be doing at the time. In addition, the partic- 
ular misbehavior should be transparently obvious to the teacher. 
This would include such behavior as laughing and talking with a 
neighbor, shooting wads of paper or rubber bands, and copying a 
neighbor’s work. In situations like these, where it is obvious that 
the student has become distracted from a well-defined task, the 
teacher does not need any special information to be able to act. 
He or she only needs to stop the misbehavior and return the student 
to the task. 

In more ambiguous situations, where the student cannot reason- 
ably be expected to know what he or she is supposed to be doing, 
or in situations where the teacher is not sure what is going on (e.g., 
if two students are talking, they may or may not be discussing the 
problem as directed), the teacher may need to get more information 
and make some decisions before intervening with direct instructions, 

There are two basic ways for teachers to intervene directly. First, 
they can demand appropriate behavior. Intervention should be 
short, direct, and to the point. It should name the students and 
indicate what they should be doing. The teacher should speak firmly 
and loud enough to be heard but should not shout or nag. Commands 
such as “John! Get back to your seat and get to work” and “Mary 
and Laura! Stop talking and pay attention to me” are not appropriate 
when the students know that they are misbehaving; in those circum- 
stances, it is not necessary to label the misbehavior or call attention 
to it. Instead, a brief direction telling them what to do will be suffi- 
cient: “John, finish your work” and “Mary and Laura, look here.” 

A second direct intervention technique is to remind students of 
rules and expectations. If clear-cut rules were established early in 
the year, after careful explanation or thorough discussion of the 
reasons for them, the teacher can then use brief reminders of these 
rules to prevent control problems or to stop them when they occur. 
Quick rule reminders can serve these purposes without causing 
teachers to sermonize excessively or to point out or embarrass indi- 
vidual students. 

As with other forms of direct intervention, rule reminders should 
be brief and firm. In some ways, they are preferable to demanding 
appropriate behavior, because they help students internalize behav- 
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ioral control. When students are clear about the rules and the reasons 
for them, rule reminders help the students see their own responsibil- 
ity for misbehavior and help keep down conflict. 

Rule reminders are often the best way to handle misbehavior, 
especially loudness and disruption, during independent work peri- 
ods. When the class has become noisy, rather than attempt to name 
the offenders, it may be simplest for the teacher to say, “Class, you’re 
getting too loud. Remember to speak softly and not disturb the 
reading group,” or “Frank, if you have finished your assignment, 
you can work on vowel sounds at the listening post, but don’t bother 
Kathy. Remember, we don’t disturb people who are busy working.” 

Situations in which students know what to do but are not doing 
it because they are engaged in disruptive misbehavior call for inter- 
vention. Such intervention should be brief and direct, and it should 
stress appropriate behavior rather than misbehavior. Sometimes this 
can be done through a simple rule reminder; at other times, the 
teacher will have to indicate appropriate behavior in more specific 
detail. 


Inappropriate Intervention 
We have presented suggestions for intervening directly to stop dis- 
ruptive misbehavior that was easily interpretable. These suggestions 
concern what teachers should do. We will now consider what teach- 
ers should not do in these same situations. 

First, the teacher should not ask questions in these situations. 
There is no need for questions; the situation is clear. The teacher’s 
goal is simply to return the misbehaving students to productive 
work; there is no need to conduct an investigation. More impor- 
tantly, the kinds of questions asked in such situations usually are 
not real questions but rhetorical questions. The essential meaning- 
lessness of these questions, and the tone in which they are asked, 
show that they are not questions at all. Instead, they are attacks 
on the student: “What’s the matter with you?” “Why haven’t you 
finished the work?” “How many times do I have to tell you to get 
busy?” Such questions do no good and may cause embarrassment, 
fear, or resentment. 

Teachers should also avoid threats and appeals to authority when 
stopping misbehavior through direct intervention. By simply stating 
how they want the student to behave, teachers communicate the 
expectation that they will be obeyed. If they add a threat (“Do it 
or else . . .”), however, they create conflict with the student and 
noes indirectly that they are not sure the student is going to 
obey. 

If a student should ask why the teacher is demanding a certain 
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behavior, the teacher should give the reason. If the teacher should 
become defensive and appeal to authority (“You'll do it because I 
say so”), he or she will produce only anger and resentment. This 
constitutes a direct challenge to the student and may cause the 
student to lose face before peers, so that it may even result in an 
explosion against the teacher. Furthermore, if classmates feel that 
the teacher is treating the student unfairly, the teacher’s relation- 
ships with other members of the class will suffer. 

A third problem that teachers must avoid when stopping misbe- 
havior through direct intervention is dwelling too much upon the 
misbehavior itself, commonly called nagging. In a direct interven- 
tion situation, there is no need or reason to describe misbehavior 
in detail or catalogue student misbehavior during the last week, 
month, or year. 

Here again, this constitutes an attack on the student rather than 
a corrective measure. It places the teacher in conflict with the stu- 
dent, and it can endanger credibility and respect. If a teacher does 
this regularly, students may come to see it as funny. Some may 
even begin to disobey deliberately, just to see if they can trigger 
a new or more spectacular response from the teacher. 

Difficulties with nagging-often appear when teachers forget that 
they should stress the positive. These teachers get into ruts in which 
they regularly describe misbehavior instead of changing it. In effect, 
the teacher may be telling students that he or she has given up 
hope of change, “John, every day I have to speak to you for fooling 
around instead of doing your seatwork. It’s the same story again 
today. How many times do I have’ to tell you? You never learn!” 
Given this teacher behavior, chances are that it will be the same 
story tomorrow and the day after. John probably will continue in 
this fashion unless the teacher realizes that his or her role is to 
change John’s misbehavior and reinforce his appropriate behavior, 
not merely to describe his misbehavior and berate him for it. 

Instead of merely nagging John, the teacher should try to isolate 
the cause of his misbehavior and to develop a solution. Perhaps 
the seatwork is too easy, too difficult, or otherwise inappropriate 
for John. Or John may have developed a “fooling around” relation- 
ship with a classmate, so that a conference, and possibly a new seating 
arrangement, is required. In any case, rather than let the situation 
continue, the teacher should discuss it with John, come to an agree- 
ment with him about the future, and follow through with appropri- 
ate treatment (these matters are discussed in detail in the following _ 
sections). 

There are three kinds of behavior, then, that teachers should avoid 
when dealing with disruptive misbehavior that is easily interpreta- 
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ble: unnecessary and meaningless questioning, use of threats and 
arbitrary exertion of authority, and dwelling too much on the misbe- 
havior (nagging). These reactions do no good, and they may cause 
needless anger, anxiety, or resentment. 


CONDUCTING INVESTIGATIONS 

The previous section cautioned against questioning students when 
no information is needed. This section deals with those situations 
which are not clear enough for a teacher to act without getting 
additional information. Here, the teacher will need to question one 
or more students, and it is important that he or she do so appropri- 
ately. Unfortunately, many teachers (and other adults) question 
children and adolescents in ways that fail to get the information 
or produce negative side effects. 

Questions should be genuine attempts to get information, not 
rhetorical questions of the type described in the preceding section. 
They should be direct and to the point and should concern matters 
of fact that students can answer. Questions about students’ intentions 
should not be asked unless the teacher seriously needs this informa- 
tion: “Why did you leave the room?” “Why haven’t you turned in 
your homework?” Some questions about intentions help establish 
what the student was doing and why. However, pseudoquestions 
about intentions should be avoided. Students should not be berated 
with rhetorical questions, “Did you think you could get away with 
it?” or confused with questions about intentions that they cannot 
answer, “Why didn’t you remember to be more careful?” 

When questioning students tô establish the facts in a dispute, the 
best policy usually is to talk to each one privately and to confine 
the discussion to the students directly involved. This avoids putting 
individuals on the spot in front of the group, thereby minimizing 
needs to save face with lies or confrontations. If more than one 
student is in on the discussion, the teacher should question each 
one individually and insist that the others be quiet. If the teacher 
allowed others to jump in or addressed a question to the group, 
students would be likely to argue over who did what first to whom. 

When discrepancies in stories appear or when one student appears 
to be lying, the teacher needs to guard against making snap judg- 
ments or accusations. He or she should point out the discrepancies, 
and perhaps indicate that certain statements are hard to believe. 
This must be done in a way that avoids rejecting anyone’s statement 
out of hand and that leaves the door open for someone to change 
his or her story. 

Teachers should make it clear that they want and expect students 
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to tell the truth. Students will be motivated to do so if a teacher’s 
words are backed with appropriate and credible actions that reveal 
the teacher as someone who wants the best for all concerned, not 
as an authority figure who is going to assess guilt. There must be 
no reward for lying and no punishment for telling the truth. 

The facts need not always be established in clear detail. If the 
goal is to promote long-run development of integrity and self-con- 
trol, not merely to “settle” an individual incident, it may be desirable 
to leave contradictions unresolved or to accept a lie or exaggeration 
without labeling it as such. This is especially true when the teacher 
is pretty certain that a student is not telling the truth but is unable 
to prove it. 

Even if students are guilty, they will resent the teacher telling 
them they are lying. They will conclude that the teacher is picking 
on them or, perhaps, that the teacher has such a low opinion of 
them that they are expected to lie. In these situations, the teacher 
should remind students that he or she tries to treat them fairly 
and honestly and expects them to reciprocate; state that he or she 
“just doesn’t know what to think,” in view of the discrepancies and 
contradictions; state that there is no point in further discussion with- 
out new information; restate behavioral expectations and give them 
specific instructions. This will be most successful in achieving long- 
run goals. It avoids accusations and punishment, and it increases 
the probability that students who lied will recognize and regret 
their lies. 

When a problem is serious and when the teacher is unclear about 
the facts, an investigation will be needed. This must be handled 
carefully because of the danger of putting students “on the spot” 
and setting off serious “face-saving” gestures. It is usually best to 
conduct investigations away from the rest of the class. The teacher 
should hear out all students involved but insist on questioning and 
getting information from only one at a time. Questions should elicit 
relevant facts and (sometimes) intentions and motivations. Students 
should not be browbeaten with rhetorical or confusing questions 
that express the teacher’s frustration rather than seek information. 

Sometimes, investigations will not yield a clear picture because 
someone has withheld or distorted information. It may be best to 
leave the matter unresolved rather than to expose the guilty party. 
This will add to the guilty student’s shame and deny him or her 
the opportunity to feel picked on, so that the student will be more 
likely to change behavior. 

Once the teacher has finished the investigation, he or she should 
resolve the issue. Usually, this will require only a rule reminder, 
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although it may require some special action or new agreement. 
Resolution of the problem usually should not require punishment, 
although this will sometimes be necessary. The question of when 
to use punishment is taken up in the following section, along with 
suggestions about how to punish effectively. 


EFFECTIVE PUNISHMENT 

Punishment can be useful to help a student control misbehavior, 
but only in some situations and only in combination with other tech- 
niques. Teachers who rely heavily on punishment (instead of using 
the management techniques described) cannot succeed, except in 
the most narow and temporary sense. At best, they will be like 
the teacher described in the previous chapter who “runs a tight 
ship.” They may achieve a grudging compliance, but only at the 
cost of high group tension and frustration and of being continually 
in conflict with their students. The class will obey them out of fear 
when they are present but will be out of control when they are 
not in the room. 

Punishment can do more harm than good, especially if overused. 
Nevertheless, teachers should not hesitate to use it when circum- 
stances call for it. To use it properly, however, teachers should know 
when to use it, what sorts of punishment to use, and how to apply 
it. 


When to Punish 
As a general rule, punishment is appropriate only in dealing with 
repeated misbehavior. It is a treatment of last resort, to be used 
when students persist in the same kinds of misbehavior despite con- 
tinued expressions of concern and explanations of the reasons for 
rules. It is a way of exerting control over students who are unable 
to control themselves. 

Resorting to punishment is not a step that a teacher should take 
lightly. It signifies that neither the teacher nor the student can cope 
with the problem. It is an expression of lack of confidence in the 
student, telling the student that the teacher thinks that he or she 
is not trying to improve or, perhaps, that the misbehavior is deliber- 
ate. This can be damaging to the student's self-concept, as well as 
to the chances of solving the problem. 

This is why punishment is inappropriate for dealing with isolated 
incidents, no matter how severe. In a single occurrence of misbehav- 
ior, there is no reason to believe that the student acted deliberately 
or, at least, that he or she will repeat it again in the future. Also, 
even with repeated misbehavior, punishment should be avoided 
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when the student appears to be trying to improve. Here, teachers 
should give students the benefit of the doubt by assuming their 
good will in trying to improve and by expressing confidence in their 
ability to do so. Punishment should be used only as a last resort, 
when a student has repeatedly failed to respond to more positive 
treatment. 


What Punishment Does 

The effects of punishment are limited and specific. Teachers need 
to know what it does and does not do, if they are to use it properly 
and avoid deluding themselves about its effectiveness. A great body 
of evidence (reviewed in Bandura, 1969) shows that punishment 
is useful only for controlling misbehavior, not for teaching desired 
behavior. Furthermore, punishment affects the expression of behav- 
ior but not the desire or need for that expression. Punishment can 
reduce or control misbehavior, but by itself it will not teach desirable 
behavior or even reduce the desire to misbehave. Thus, punishment 
is never a solution by itself; at best, it is only part of a solution. It 
will temporarily stop misbehavior, however, so it is appropriate 
when misbehavior is repeated and serious enough to require its 
use. 


Using Punishment for the Right Reasons 

Punishment should be used consciously and deliberately, as part 
of the teacher’s treatment of repeated misbehavior. Even though 
it is a last resort, it should not be used unthinkingly, as a way of 
getting even with a student, or as a way of “teaching the student 
a lesson.” Students learn a great deal from hostile or vindictive pun- 
ishment, but not the lesson that the teacher intends. When attacked 
personally, they respond, like everyone else, with anger, resentment, 
and a desire to strike back. Needless to say, this will not help solve 
the problem. 

Even an uninvolved observer can tell when a teacher is using 
punishment to deal with his or her own frustrations or anger rather 
than as a deliberate control technique. This kind of punishment is 
usually accompanied by statements or thoughts like “We'll fix your 
wagon” or “We'll see who’s boss.” Statements like these do not indi- 
cate use of punishment as a technique; they are emotional outbursts 
indicating poor self-control and emotional immaturity. 


Types of Punishment j 
Different types of punishment are not all equally appropriate. Be- 
havior restrictions, limitation of privileges, and exclusion from the 
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group are recommended. Severe personal criticism, physical punish- 
ment, and assignment of extra work are not. 

Personal attacks on the student are never appropriate. Severe per- 
sonal criticism is not punishment and it cannot be justified on the 
grounds that the student needs it. It has no corrective or control 
function. It will only cause resentment, both in the victim and in 
the rest of the class. 

Physical punishment can be useful and appropriate, especially 
for infants. We do not recommend its use in schools, however, for 
several reasons. First, it is difficult to administer objectively and 
unemotionally. By its very nature, it places the teacher in a position 
of attacking students, physically if not personally. This could cause 
physical injury, and in any case it will undermine the teacher’s 
chances of dealing with the student effectively in the future. Second, 
physical punishment is usually over quickly, and it has an air of 
finality about it. Because of its intensity, attention is focused on 
the punishment itself rather than on the misbehavior that led to 
it. Third, because attention is shifted away from the misbehavior, 
physical punishment usually fails to induce guilt or personal responsi- 
bility for the misbehavior in the offender. He or she is much more 
likely to be sorry for having gotten caught than for having misbe- 
haved. Fourth, physical punishment is only temporarily effective 
at best. Students who misbehave most insistently and defiantly usu- 
ally come from homes where their parents beat them regularly as 
a form of discipline. Criminals convicted of assault and other violent 
crimes almost always show home backgrounds in which physical 
punishment was common. In general, physical punishment teaches 
people to attack others when angry. It does not teach them appropri- 
ate behavior, and change in behavior is what is desired in the long 
run. 

Some teachers punish by assigning extra work. We do not recom- 
mend assigning extra school work as punishment because of what 
this may do to students’ attitudes toward school work. Both teachers 
and students should see work assignments as opportunities for stu- 
dents to practice the skills they are learning. When work assignments 
are used as punishments, students are more likely to see school 
work as drudgery. 

What about writing assignments that do not pertain to school 
work, such as copying behavioral rules or writing compositions about 
them? These assignments may or may not be effective punishment, 
depending on how they are handled. At first glance, writing out 
“I must not talk in class” a specified number of times might seem 
to be a good way to call a student’s attention to the rule. However, 
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this method calls attention more to the punishment than to the 
rule. Unless the student must write out the rule only a few times 
(five or ten), he or she is likely to resent this form of punishment 
or think it is funny. 

In some circumstances, it may be effective to ask students to write 
compositions about how they should behave. This will force them 
to think about the rationales underlying rules, rather than to just 
copy the rules in rote fashion. If this form of punishment is used, 
the teacher should discuss the composition with the students, The 
punishment itself is only part of the treatment. 

Personal criticism, physical punishment, and assignment of extra 
school work should not be used as punishment techniques. Composi- 
tions about classroom rules and the reasons for them may be appro- 
priate. They should not be too long, however, and they should be 
followed up with a feedback conference. Methods of punishing effec- 
tively through withdrawal of privileges, behavioral restrictions, 
and exclusion from the group are discussed in the following sec- 
tions. 


How to Punish Effectively 
More important than the type of punishment is the way the teacher 
presents it to the student. It should be clear that punishment is 
being used as a last resort, and not because the teacher wants to 
get even or enjoys punishing. Students should see that their own 
behavior has brought the punishment on themselves because they 
have left the teacher no other choice. 

Tone and manner are very important here. The teacher should 
avoid dramatizing the situation: “All right, that’s the last straw!” 
“Now you’ve done it!” or making statements that turn the situation 
into a power struggle, “I guess we'll have to show you who’s boss.” 
Instead, the need for punishment should be stated in a quiet, almost 
sorrowful voice. The teacher’s tone and manner should communi- 
cate a combination of deep concern, puzzlement, and regret over 
the student’s behavior. 

Whether or not it is fully stated in words, the implied message 
should be “You have continually misbehaved. I have tried to help 
with reminders and explanations, but your misbehavior has contin- 
ued. I don’t understand this, but I am worried about it and I still 
want to help. I cannot allow this misbehavior to continue, however. 
If it does, I will have to punish you. I don’t want to do this, but I 
have to if you leave me no other choice.” This approach will help 
make students see punishment as a thoroughly disagreeable experi- 
ence that they will want to avoid. It will also make them more 
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likely to see their predicament as their own fault and less likely 
to think the teacher is picking on them. If punishment becomes 
necessary, it should be related to the offense. If a student misuses 
materials, for example, it may be most appropriate to restrict or 
suspend his or her use of them for a while. If a student continually 
gets into fights during recess, he or she can lose recess privileges 
or be required to stay apart from classmates. If a student is continu- 
ally disruptive, he or she can be excluded from the group. 

Teachers should make clear the reasons students are being pun- 
ished and what they must do to restore normal status. This involves 
making a clear distinction between the students’ unacceptable be- 
havior and their overall acceptance as people. Students should know 
that they are being punished solely because of their unacceptable 
behavior and that they can regain their status by changing their 
behavior. 

Withdrawal of privileges and exclusion from the group should 
be tied closely to remedial behavior whenever possible. This means 
telling students not only why they are being punished, but what 
they may do to regain their privileges or rejoin the group. This 
explanation should stress that punishment is only temporary, and 
that they can redeem themselves by showing improved behavior: 
“When you can share with the others without fighting,” “When 
you can pay attention to the lesson,” “When you can use the crayons 
properly without breaking them.” The students should have only 
themselves to blame for their punishment, but they should also be 
given a way to redeem themselves. This will focus their attention 
on positive behavior and provide an incentive for changing. 

This is in contrast to the “‘prison-sentence” approach (“You have 
to stay here for ten minutes,” “No recess for three days”) and the 
“I am the boss” approach (“You stay here until I come and get 
you,” “No more crayons unless I give you permission”). These tech- 
niques make no explicit improvement demands, and they make it 
easy for students to get angry or feel picked on. 

Punishment that is closely related to the offense is more easily 
seen as fair. The students have no one but themselves to blame if 
they lose a privilege because they have abused it. On the other 
hand, if the teacher punishes by imposing restrictions in an entirely 
unrelated area, the students may feel that they are being picked 
on or attacked. An especially bad practice of this type is to lower 
students’ grades as punishment for misbehavior. Except where the 
punishment is directly related and proportional to the offense, as 
when a student who cheats on a test is given a failing grade for 
that test (and only that test), students should not be punished by 
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having their grades lowered. Lowering grades as punishment for 
misbehavior will cause bitter resentment and harm motivation for 
studying (“Why should I work if I can’t get better than a CP”). 

Punishment should closely follow the offense. Again, students must 
see that their own behavior has brought on the punishment, that 
they have no one to blame but themselves. If punishment is too 
far removed from the offense or if it goes on for too long (“You'll 
stay in for a week!”), this connection will be lost. The misbehavior 
that led to the punishment will be all but forgotten, but the punish- 
ment itself will remain. So will a lot of anger and resentment. 

Punishment should be flexible, so that students can redeem them- 
selves and restore normal status by showing improvements. This 
gives the students some incentive to improve, and it helps drive 
home the point that teachers punish because they must, not because 
they want to. Teachers should avoid (or break) the habit of threaten- 
ing inflexible punishments: “You'll stay after school for a week. . . 
get an ‘F’ in conduct . . . have to get special permission to leave 
your seat from now on.” These threats are inappropriate overreac- 
tions that leave teachers stuck with either following them up or 
taking them back. Either way they lose. If they follow through and 
“execute the sentence,” they will deepen the student’s discourage- 
ment and resentment. If they back off, they will appear inconsistent 
or wishy-washy and will “lose face.” 


Exclusion from the Group 

Exclusion from the group does not always function as punishment. 
Teachers often misuse it in a way that actually makes it function 
as a reward. Ideally, the place designated for exclusion from the 
group should be located so that a student sent there will be excluded 
psychologically as well as physically. He or she should be placed 
behind the other students, where it is difficult to disrupt a lesson 
or distract attention. To help insure a feeling of exclusion, the student 
can be placed facing a corner or wall. In combination with the 
techniques for explaining punishment described above, this will 
make it likely that the exclusion will be experienced as punishment 
and will have the desired effects on behavior. 

Exclusion should be terminated when the student indicates that 
he or she is ready to behave properly. If this is not said spontaneously, 
the teacher should go to the student when the opportunity arises 
and ask if he or she feels ready to participate in the lesson and 
behave. Stated intentions to behave should be accepted. The student 
should not be subjected to nagging about earlier behavior or to a 
“grilling” designed to elicit specific promises: “You'll stop calling 
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out answers without raising your hand?” “You'll stop talking to your 
neighbor during the lesson?” 

Also, when the student requests readmittance, the teacher should 
respond in a way that clearly accepts him or her back into the 
group. Vague phrases like “Well, we'll see” should be avoided. The 
student should be shown that the teacher has heard and accepted 
the student’s intention to reform, and then instructed to rejoin the 
class: “Well, Susan, I’m glad to hear that. I hate to exclude you or 
anyone else. Go back to your seat and get ready for math.” 

Sometimes, an excluded student may come to the teacher with 
a half-hearted or tongue-in-check pledge to reform. Here, especially 
when there has been a previous history of failure to take exclusion 
seriously, the teacher may wish to reject the student’s gesture and 
send him or her back to the place of exclusion. This should be done 
with caution, since it is better to give the student the benefit of 
the doubt than to risk undermining reform efforts. When a plea is 
rejected, the reasons must be made clear. The student must see 
that the teacher is acting on the basis of observed behavior: “I’m 
sorry, Johnny, but I can’t accept that. Several times recently you 
promised to behave and then broke that promise as soon as you 
rejoined the group. I don’t think you realize how serious this problem 
has become. Go back to the corner and stay there until I get a 
chance to come and talk to you about this some more.” 


Punishment as a Last Resort 

We cannot stress too strongly that punishment is a measure of last 
resort, to be used only when absolutely necessary. It is appropriate 
only when students persist in disruptive behavior despite continued 
attempts to explain and encourage desirable behavior. It is a way 
to curb misbehavior in students who know what to do but refuse 
to do it. It should not be used when the student’s misbehavior is 
not disruptive or when the problem exists because he or she does 
not know what to do or how too do it. 

First, punishment places attention and emphasis on undesirable 
behavior. Second, it tends to reduce work involvement and raise 
the level of tension in the room (Kounin, 1970). Using it to handle 
one control problem may contribute to causing several others. This 
is part of the reason why teachers who rely on punishment have 
more, not fewer, control problems. They try to treat problems with 
a stop-gap control measure instead of prevention and cure. Mean- 
while, they undermine their chances for gaining the admiration 
and respect needed to treat problems successfully. 

This does not mean that any non-disruptive behavior should be 
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allowed to continue. Withdrawal, daydreaming, or sleepiness can 
be serious problems if they are characteristic and continuing. How- 
ever, punishment is an unnecessary and inappropriate response to 
such behavior. This is also true for problems such as failure to answer 
questions or to do assigned work and for all situations in which 
the student needs instruction about what to do and how to do it. 
If students fail to turn in work, they should be made to complete 
it during free periods or after school. 


COPING WITH SERIOUS ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 

Most classrooms have students with serious and continuing problems 
who require individualized treatment beyond that suggested so far. 
This section presents suggestions for dealing with them. 


General Considerations 
Although different types of serious problems require different treat- 
ment, certain general considerations apply to all of them. 


1. Do Not Isolate the Student or Label Him or Her As a 
Unique Case. Because expectations and labels can act as self-fulfill- 
ing prophecies, it is important that the problem student not be 
labeled or treated as special or different from the rest of the class. 
Interactions with the student concerning behavior should be as pri- 
vate as possible, not conducted in front of the class any more than 
necessary. The effect will be to cut down the need for face-saving 
behavior on the student’s part and also to reduce the possibility 
that he or she can use misbehavior to gain attention. 


2. Stress Desired Behavior. This method has been men- 
tioned before, but it is doubly important for students who show 
continuing behavior problems. These are harder to eliminate once 
they become labeled as characteristic of the student. The label places 
undue attention on the student’s particular form of misbehavior, 
and it tells the student that the teacher expects him or her to misbe- 
have in this way. To avoid this, the teacher should regularly stress 
the desired behavior, not the misbehavior the student shows now. 
Stress on the positive must be more than verbal. The teacher must 
not only talk this way, but must think and act in a manner consistent 
with the intention of moving the student toward desired behavior. 

A positive manner can be used even with things that appear to 
be almost completely negative, such as stealing or destruction of 
property. True, it would be awkward to reward a student for not 
stealing or not. destroying property. However, these problems can 
be redefined in more positive ways. 
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ve property destruction is due to impulsiveness or carelessness, 
the teacher can instruct the student about how to handle property 
A carefully. If stealing results from real need (poverty), the teacher 
should plan with the student ways that he or she can borrow the 
items being stolen or earn the right to keep them. Meanwhile, the 
student can be praised for progress in “keeping the rules” or in 
“learning to respect the property rights of others.” If the student 
has been stealing or destroying property to seek attention or to 
express anger, the teacher can work to help the student to recognize 
this and develop better ways to meet these needs. Here again, any 
positive progress the student shows should be labeled and praised. 
By defining problems in a positive way, teachers give students a 
goal and suggestions about how to work toward it. This energizes 
both the teacher and the student, giving them the feeling that they 
are making progress. In contrast, when the problem is defined purely 
negatively (“You’ve got to stop . . .”), both teacher and student 
are left at an impasse. The student misbehaves and the teacher 
responds by criticizing and perhaps punishing. Both are left where 
they started, and the cycle is likely to repeat itself over and over 
again. 


3. Focus on the Student’s School-Related Behavior. When 
a student shows serious disturbed behavior in school, it is usually 
part of a larger pattern of disturbance. Many factors may contribute 
to the problem, including some that the teacher can do little or 
nothing about (broken home, inadequate or sadistic parent, poor 
living conditions). Some teachers give up hope when they hear about 
such things, feeling that the student will not change unless his or 
her home environment changes (Good et al., 1969). Other teachers 
become uninvited psychotherapists or social workers, trying to 
change the home as well as deal with the student in the classroom. 
This often does more harm than good. 

Even though people show reliable individual differences and sta- 
ble personality traits, most behavior is situational (Mischel, 1976). 
Teachers, for example, show certain behaviors during the school 
day that are associated with the teaching role. These behaviors are 
not included in teachers’ behavior outside the school in their roles 
as husband or wife, parent, neighbor, and so forth. 

This is also true of students, who learn to play the student role 
by showing the behavior that teachers expect and reinforce. It is 
this student role that teachers should stress. No matter what the 
student’s home background, and no matter what personality distur- 
bance the student shows, the teacher can and should expect him 
or her to behave acceptably as a student. Factors in the home or 
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other out-of-school environments may need to be taken into account, 
but they should neither be used as excuses for failing to deal with 
the student nor allowed to become focal concerns that obscure treat- 
ment of school-related misbehavior. 

Generally, then, teachers are advised to confine their treatment 
efforts to school behavior and to aspects of the home environment 
that are closely related to school behavior (such as asking parents 
to see that students get to bed early enough on nights before school 
and that they do their homework). These are appropriate and ex- 
pected teacher concerns. They are also the areas in which teachers 
can be effective in dealing with the student. Going beyond these 
areas is risky, unless the teacher has the necessary expertise and a 
good relationship with both the student and his or her family. 


4. Build a Close Relationship with the Student, and Use It 
to Learn His or Her Point of View. A student’s failure to respond 
to a reasonable and patient teacher’s normal behavior signals that 
some special problem is operating. Perhaps the student is unwilling 
to respond because of anger or other negative emotions or is unable 
to respond because of emotions or impulses he or she cannot control. 
Here, it is important for the teacher to build a close relationship 
with the student as an individual (as opposed to an impersonal stu- 
dent in the class), both to develop better understanding of his or 
her behavior and to earn the respect and affection that will make 
the student want to respond. 

To do this, the teacher needs to take time to talk with the student 
individually, either after school or at conferences during school 
hours. The teacher should make clear his or her concern for the 
student’s welfare (not merely about misbehavior) and his or her 
willingness to help the student improve. The teacher should encour- 
age the student to talk about the problem in his or her own words, 
listening carefully and asking questions when confused. The best 
questions are simple and open-ended. They do not put words into 
the student’s mouth or make guesses about what is going on in 
the student’s mind. 

The teacher should make it clear that he or she wants to hear 
what the student has to say, so that the student doesn’t get the 
impression that the teacher is waiting to hear one thing in particular. 
The teacher might help by expressing puzzlement over the student's 
behavior and, perhaps also, by pointing out that the student is hurt- 
ing him or herself in addition to causing problems for the teacher. 
This should not become a sermon, however, or get in the way of 
the main message that the teacher wants the student to tell his or 
her story in the student’s own words. 
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Preferably, the discussion will produce something that suggests 
treatment procedures. If part of the problem has been the teacher's 


own behavior (if the teacher has been sarcastic or hostile, for exam- ' 


ple), he or she should admit this and promise to change. If the 
student makes a suggestion that is reasonable, it should be accepted. 
For example, a seventh grader may request that she not be asked 
to read aloud from her seventh-grade history book, since she reads 
at the second-grade level. This request could be granted, provided 
that a plan is devised to see that the student learns to read better. 
If the student’s suggestion cannot be accepted, the reasons should 
be explained. The teacher may also wish to offer suggestions. These 
must be presented as suggestions, however, and not conclusions. 
The student should feel free to express an opinion about whether 
or not they will help. In any case, discussion should continue until 
suggested changes are agreed upon. 

At times, these may be only partial solutions or steps toward solv- 
ing the problem. Some problems are serious and deep-rooted enough 
that they are not going to be solved in one day or with one confer- 
ence. It is sufficient as a first step if both parties communicate hon- 
estly during the conference and come away from it feeling that 
progress has been made. 

Although serious behavioral disturbances require individualized 
treatment, there are some principles to use. Teachers should (1) 
avoid isolating the student or labeling the student as a unique case; 
(2) stress the student’s progress rather than nag the student; (3) 
focus primarily on school-related behavior, even where severe out- 
of-school problems exist; (4) develop a close relationship, so that 
the student will strive to earn teacher affection and respect. 

With any serious problem, the teacher should arrange a confer- 
ence and question the student to discover how he or she sees the 
situation. Questions should seek to get the student to explain in 
his or her own words; they should not “put words into the student's 
mouth.” This questioning phase should be followed by a discussion 
phase in which agreements about suggested solutions are worked 
out. Suggestions about individualized treatment of several behavior 
problems commonly faced by teachers are given in the following 
sections, 


Defiance 
Most teachers find defiance threatening, even frightening, What is 
the teacher to do with a student who vehemently talks back or 
loudly refuses to do what he or she is asked to do? 
To begin with, the teacher must remain calm so as not to get 
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drawn into a power struggle. The natural tendency of most adults 
is to get angry and strike back with a show of force designed to 
put down the rebellion and show the student that he or she “can’t 
get away with it.” This may succeed in suppressing the immediate 
defiance, but it will probably be harmful in the long run, especially 
if it involves loss of temper by the teacher or public humiliation 
of the student. 

If teachers can overcome the tendency to react with immediate 
anger, they will be in a good position to deal with defiance effec- 
tively. Acts of defiance tend to make everyone in the room fearful 
and uneasy, including the student who rebels. The other students 
know that the act is serious and may bring serious consequences, 
and they will be on edge waiting to see what those consequences 
are going to be. Teachers can gain two advantages by pausing a 
moment before responding to defiance: (1) they will gain time to 
control their temper and think about what to do before acting, and 
(2) the mood of the defiant student is likely to change from aggression 
and anger to fear and contrition during this time. It is helpful to 
ponder the situation for a few moments before responding, letting 
the class wait in silent anticipation. 

When teachers do act, they must do so decisively, although with 
a calm and quiet manner. If possible, they should give a general 
assignment to the class and then remove the defiant student from 
the room for a conference. If this is not possible or if the defiant 
student refuses to leave for a conference, he or she should be told 
that the matter will be discussed after school. This should be done 
with a tone and manner that communicates serious concern, but 
no threats or promises should be made. The defiant student and 
the other students in the class should know that some action will 
be taken, but they should not be told exactly what it will be. 

The following response would be appropriate: “Jane, I can see 
that something is seriously wrong here, and I think we better do 
something about it before it gets worse. Please step out into the 
hall and wait for me—I'll join you in a minute.” An alternative 
would be: “Please sit down and think it over during the rest of 
the period—I'll discuss it with you later, after class.” 

It is important that defiance be handled in a private conference. 
The fact that defiance occurred at all is a signal that something is 
seriously wrong with the student and probably with the teacher- 
student relationship. This calls for discussion and resolution. Also, 
when the teacher’s authority has been threatened by an angry out- 
burst, both the teacher and the student will find it hard to handle 
the situation in front of the class. Both will be strongly motivated 
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to save face, the teacher by demonstrating authority and the student 
by showing determination to stick with earlier defiant statements. 

Teachers can minimize these problems by stating that the matter 
will be dealt with in a private conference. The statement tells the 
class that they will handle the situation and allows them to deal 
with the student in a way that does not humiliate or incite further 
defiance. They can even afford to let the student “get in the last 
word,” because the matter will be taken up again later. 

If the student wants to “have it out” publicly, teachers should 
flatly refuse. They should say that the matter is between the two 
of them, and that they do not want to cause embarrassment. They 
might also add that they are angry and want to wait until they 
calm down and think about the matter before taking action. If neces- 
sary, they should send the student out into the hall or to the princi- 
pal’s office. 

Defiant acts usually culminate the build-up of anger and frustra- 
tion in students. Difficulties at home or in relationships with peers 
may be part of the problem. However, the teacher is almost always 
part of the problem too. Students are unlikely to defy their teachers 
unless they resent them to some degree. Therefore, in discussing 
defiance with students, teachers must be prepared to hear them 
out. There must be discussion, not a lecture or argument. Students 
will likely accuse their teachers of treating them unfairly, and teach- 
ers must be prepared to entertain the possibility that this is true. 
If teachers have made mistakes, they should admit them and promise 
to change. 

It is usually best to encourage students to say everything they 
have on their minds before responding to the points they raise. 
This helps teachers get the full picture and allows them some time 
to think about what they are hearing. If they try to respond to 
each separate point as the student raises it, the discussion may turn 
into a series of accusations and rebuttals. Such exchanges can leave 
students with the feeling that their specific objections have been 
“answered,” but that they still are right in accusing the teacher of 
general unfairness. Regardless of the specific points raised, the 
teacher should express concern for the student and a desire to treat 
him or her fairly. This reassurance (backed, of course, by appropriate 
behavior) will be more important to the student than particular 
responses to particular accusations. 

With some defiant students, it may be important to review the 
teacher’s role. Students should understand that the teacher is pri- 
marily interested in teaching them, not ordering them around or 
playing policeman. They must see that the teacher’s exertion of 
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authority is done for good reasons having to do with their own educa- 
tion and the education of their classmates. 

Even serious cases of defiance can usually be handled with one 
or two sessions like these, if teachers are honest in dealing with 
the students and if they follow up the discussion with appropriate 
behavior. Although unpleasant, incidents of defiance can be blessings 
in disguise. They bring out into the open problems that have been 
smoldering for a long time. The defiant act itself will usually have 
a cathartic effect on the student, releasing much built-up tension 
and leaving him or her more receptive to developing a more con- 
structive relationship with the teacher. Much good can come from 
this if the teacher takes advantage of it by remaining calm, showing 
concern and willingness to listen, and following up with appropriate 
behavior. 


The Show-off 
Some students continually seek attention from teachers or peers 
by trying to impress or entertain them. They can be very enjoyable 
if they have talent for the role and confine their showing off to 
appropriate times and places. Often, however, they are exasperating 
or disruptive. 

The teacher’s basic method of dealing with show-offs should be 
to give them the attention and approval they seek, but only for 
appropriate behavior. Inappropriate behavior should be ignored. 
When it is too disruptive to be ignored, the teacher should not do 
or say anything that will call attention to it or make the student 
feel rejected. Thus, a comment like “We’re having our lesson now” 
is better than “Stop acting silly.” If students seek individual attention 
at awkward times, they should be delayed rather than refused. They 
should be told that the teacher will see them at a specified later 
time. 

When praising a show-off, praise only appropriate behaviors and 
specify what is being praised. This will motivate the show-off to 
repeat these behaviors to gain approval. In general, show-offs need 
constant reassurance that they are liked and respected, and teachers 
should try to fill this need. However, specific praise and rewards 
should be reserved for appropriate behavior. Inappropriate behavior 
should go unrewarded and, as much as possible, unacknowledged. 


Aggression 
A basic principle of behavior modification is that desirable behavior 
should be rewarded and undesirable behavior should be ignored. 
The second part of this principle often cannot be applied to aggres- 
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sive students, however, because they may hurt classmates or damage 
equipment. When such harmful or destructive behavior appears, 
the teacher should demand an end to it immediately. If the student 
does not comply, the teacher should physically restrain him or her 
(if this is possible). If the student responds by straining to get away, 
making threats, or staging a temper tantrum, the student should 
be held until he or she regains self-control. 

While restraining the student, the teacher should speak to the 
student firmly but quietly, telling him or her to calm down and 
get under control. The student should be reassured that the problem 
will be dealt with, but not until he or she calms down. If the student 
insists that the teacher let go, the teacher should say firmly that 
this will happen as soon as the student stops yelling and squirming. 
This verbal assurance can be nonverbally reinforced by gradually 
relaxing the grip on the student as his or her resistance gradually 
decreases. When ready to release the student completely, the 
teacher should do so quietly and informally. If this is done in a 
formal fashion, (“Are you ready to be quiet now?”), the student 
will likely feel the need to make face-saving gestures. 

Restraint may be required if two students are fighting and do 
not respond to demands that they stop. The teacher should not 
try to stop a fight by getting between the participants and trying 
to deal with both at the same time. This will result in delay, confu- 
sion, or even in the teacher getting hit. Instead, the teacher should 
restrain one of the participants, preferably the more belligerent 
one. 

The student should not only be restrained, but pulled back and 
away from his or her opponent, so that the student is not hit while 
being held. This will stop the fight, although it may be necessary 
to turn around and order the other participant to stay away. It is 
helpful if the teacher does a lot of talking at this point, getting 
the students to calm down and explaining that the matter will be 
dealt with shortly, when they comply. If the teacher does not talk 
and otherwise generally take over here, the students are likely to 
exchange threats and other face-saving actions. 

Humor is helpful here, if the teacher has the presence of mind 
to use it. Threats and face-saving actions are effective and likely 
to be reinforced only when taken seriously. If the teacher responds 
with a smile or a little remark to show that he or she considers 
them more funny or ridiculous than serious (“All right, let’s stop 
blowing off steam”), they are likely to stop quickly. 

Once aggressive students have calmed down, the teacher should 
talk with them individually. If two students were fighting, it may 
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be necessary to talk to both together. As usual, the teacher should 
begin by hearing the students out. It is important to help aggressive 
students see the distinction between feelings and behavior. Feelings 
should be accepted as legitimate, or at least as understandable. If 
students state that they hate the teacher or some other student or 
that they are angry because of unfair treatment, they should be 
asked to state their reasons for feeling this way. The feeling itself 
should not be denied (“That’s not nice—you must never say that 
you hate someone”) or attacked (“What do you mean? Who do you 
think you are?”). If the student has been treated unfairly, the teacher 
should express understanding and sympathy: “I can see why you 
got angry.” 

If angry feelings are not justified, the teacher should explain in 
a way that recognizes the reality of the feelings but does not legiti- 
mize them: “I know you want to be first, but the others do too. 
They have the same rights as you. So there’s no point in getting 
angry because they went first. You'll have to learn to wait your 
turn. If you try to be first all the time, the others will think you 
are selfish and won’t like you as much.” 

Although teachers can accept feelings and sometimes expressly 
legitimize them, they should not accept misbehavior. They should 
clearly state that the student will not be allowed to hit others, destroy 
property, or otherwise act out angry feelings in destructive ways. 
The student will be expected to exercise control and confine his 
or her responses to acceptable behavior. 

Habitually aggressive students require resocialization to teach 
them new ways of dealing with their frustrations or anger. They 
must learn that frustration and anger do not justify aggressive behav- 
ior. They should be told to express feelings verbally rather than 
physically, and should be given specific suggestions or instructions 
about how to do this. 

For example, students who “hit first and ask questions later” need 
instruction about handling frustrations and conflicts. They should 
be urged to inhibit tendencies to strike out and should be taught 
how to resolve conflict through discussion and more appropriate 
actions, They should be taught to ask classmates what they are doing 
or why they are doing it instead of assuming that their classmates 
are deliberately provoking them. They should be instructed to ex- 
press their feelings verbally to whoever has caused them to become 
angry, because this person may not even realize that he or she 
made them angry or why. 

If the students are old enough to participate meaningfully, role 
reversals in which each puts him or herself in the place of the other 
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to reenact the situation are valuable. These should be followed with 
specific suggestions about how to handle situations that produce 
conflict. If they are already covered by rules, the students should 
be reminded of the rules. If not, rules should be suggested for the 
future. 

In continuing conflicts over who goes first or who gets to use 
what equipment, a procedure ensuring that everyone has an equal 
turn would be appropriate. For short run or single events, a random 
method such as a coin toss might be better. Where the situation is 
complex and the students are old enough, some suggestions for give- 
and-take bargaining could be made. In a ball game, for example, 
a player who did not get to play the position he or she wanted to 
play could be allowed first choice in the batting order. 

Students should be encouraged to settle disputes through discus- 
sion and bargaining by themselves as much as possible, but also 
cautioned to bring unresolved disputes to the teacher rather than 
allow them to escalate into fights. 

Teachers should also try to help aggressive students see the conse- 
quences of their aggressive behavior, largely by appealing to the 
Golden Rule. Students can usually see that they dislike others who 
bully them, cheat them, or destroy their property. They will then 
be in a better position to understand why others dislike and avoid 
them for the same reasons. It is helpful to show by examples that 
they must learn to verbalize their feelings and seek solutions to 
problems with the others involved instead of striking out at them. 
They must see that others will know why they are angry only if 
they tell them and that hitting them will only make them angry 
too. 

If aggression results mostly from students’ failure to deal with 
certain situations (inability to share, inability to wait their turn, tend- 
ency to overreact to teasing or to accidental physical contact), the 
teacher should work specifically on these problems with them. Here, 
the teacher must stress that not only the students’ behavior, but 
also their overreactive emotions are a part of the problem. To point 
out emotionality does not mean to instruct students to deny their 
feelings; their anger or resentment is real. It does mean that they 
will be expected to work on controlling their feelings in frustrating 
situations. They must see that certain frustrations are unavoidable 
and that by overreacting to them, they succeed only in making 
themselves unhappy and unpopular. 

Cases in which a student attacks others for no apparent reason 
are more serious. Students who do this regularly may require profes- 
sional treatment. Sometimes a child acquires a self-image as a “tough 
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kid” and may actually want others to fear and dislike him or her. 
Even in these very serious cases, however, there are many things 
that teachers can do. 

As with any other aggressive students, the teacher should attempt 
to talk with these students to understand them better and to explain 
behavioral expectations. Also, aggressive acting out will have to be 
dealt with directly as it occurs, as usual. There are other ways, how- 
ever, for the teacher to cope with the problem indirectly. These 
techniques will help both the problem students themselves and the 
others in the class to see the problem students in a more positive 
light. 

First, the teacher should avoid labeling them and avoid reinforcing 
any negative labels they may apply to themselves. The teacher 
should not refer to them as bullies or announce that they are being 
separated from their neighbors because they “can’t keep their hands 
to themselves.” Such actions imply that the students are different, 
that there is something permanently wrong with them, or that they 
cannot control themselves. These actions should be avoided in favor 
of ones that express confidence that the students can learn to behave 
acceptably. 

The teacher can help aggressive students practice more positive 
roles by arranging for them to play such roles toward their class- 
mates. It might be helpful for such a student to be used as a tutor, 
or to teach others useful skills that he or she knows (typing shoes, 
operating equipment, arts and crafts, music, or other talents). In 
reading and role-play situations, the student should be assigned parts 
that feature kindness, friendship, and helpfulness toward others. 
An ideal part would be that of an ogre whom everyone feared and 
disliked until they found out how good the ogre was underneath. 

Cooperative and helpful behavior can be acknowledged and 
praised whenever it occurs. Also, potentially serious conflicts can 
be nipped in the bud if the teacher spots them early enough. He 
or she can turn a potential fight into a cooperative situation by 
making specific suggestions about how the students can handle it. 
For good measure, the teacher can express pleasure at seeing them 
cooperate together. Such behaviors help change negative self-con- 
cepts and make students see themselves as people whom others 
will like as friends. 

So far, we have given suggestions about what teachers should 
do with aggressive students. Before leaving this topic, it is worth 
discussing one frequently advocated technique that we do not 
recommend. This is the practice of providing substitute methods 
for expressing aggression, such as telling the student to punch a 
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punching bag instead of another student or to act out aggression 
against a doll while pretending that it is the teacher. Such practices 
have been recommended by psychoanalytically-oriented writers 
who believe that angry feelings must be acted out in behavior and 
who see substitution as a way of doing it harmlessly. The usual ration- 
ale is that acting out angry feelings has a cathartic effect that reduces 
or eliminates anger. Without such a release in behavior, the anger 
presumably will remain and grow, eventually to be released directly. 

This suggestion has wide appeal because it has a certain face valid- 
ity, especially the notion that expression of feelings has a cathartic 
effect. Most people do experience a catharsis if they “get it off their 
chests” or “have it out.” This does not mean, however, that hostile 
impulses must be acted out behaviorally. Encouraging a student 
to act out anger against a substitute object will increase or prolong 
the problem, not reduce it. Instead of helping the student learn 
to respond more maturely to frustration, this method: (1) reinforces 
the idea that overreactiveness is expected, approved, and “normal”; 
(2) reinforces the expectation that whenever the student has angry 
feelings he or she will need to act these out behaviorally; (3) provides 
an inappropriate model for the rest of the class, increasing the likeli- 
hood that the problem will spread to them too. 

The problem here is that the connection, “I need to act out angry 
feelings—I can release them through catharsis,” is merely the end 
point of a chain of reactions. The connections “frustration—angry 
feelings” and “angry feelings—act out” precede the cathartic end 
point. Every time the end point of the chain is reinforced, the whole 
chain that led up to it is reinforced. The student is reinforced not 
only for expressing extreme anger harmlessly, but also for building 
up extreme anger in the first place and for believing that this emo- 
tion requires or justifies aggressive behavior. 

Teachers are not doing any favors by encouraging students to 
act out hostility against substitute objects. They are merely prolong- 
ing and reinforcing immature emotional control. If kept up long 
enough, this will produce an adult who is prone to temper tantrums 
at the slightest frustration and who spends much time building up 
and then releasing hostile feelings. This sort of person is neither 
very happy nor very likeable and is immature. 

The teacher should not try to get students to act out all emotions. 
Instead, he or she should work on helping them to distinguish be- 
tween emotions and behavior and between appropriate and inappro- 
priate emotions. Inappropriate emotions (unjustified anger or emo- 
tional overreactions) should be labeled as such, and the reasons they 
are inappropriate should be explained. Behavior that is simply unac- 
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ceptable must not be tolerated, no matter how strong the student’s 
emotions or impulses to act out. Acceptable (and more effective) 
alternatives should be explained and insisted upon. All aspects of 
the teacher’s behavior should communicate the expectation that 
the students can and will achieve mature self-control. There should 
be no suggestion that they are helpless in the face of uncontrollable 
emotions or impulses. 


Unresponsiveness 

Some students lack the self-confidence to participate normally in 
classroom activities. They do not raise their hands seeking to answer 
questions, and they will copy, guess, or leave an item blank rather 
than come and see the teacher about their seatwork. When they 
are called on and do not know an answer, they will stare at the 
floor silently or perhaps mumble incoherently. Sometimes, this 
“strategy” is successful because many teachers become uneasy and 
give the answer or call on someone else rather than keep such stu- 
dents “on the spot.” Observers who see this should communicate 
it because teachers usually are not aware of it. 

In general, fears and inhibitions about classroom participation 
should be treated indirectly. Attacking the problem directly by label- 
ing it and urging students to overcome it can backfire by making 
them all the more self-conscious and inhibited (much research on 
stuttering, for example, shows this). The teacher should stress what 
the students should be doing, rather than what they are not doing. 
When they are called on, they should be questioned in a way that 
communicates that the teacher wants and expects an answer. Ques- 
tions should be asked directly and should not be prefaced with stems 
like “Do you think you could . . .” or “Do you want to. . . .” Such 
phrases suggest uncertainty about a student and make it easy for 
him or her to remain silent. Also, questions should be asked in a 
conversational, informal tone. If asked too formally, the question 
may sound like a test item and may stir up anxiety. 

Questions should be accompanied by appropriate gestures and 
expressions to communicate that the teacher is talking to the student 
and expects an answer. The teacher should look at the student ex- 
pectantly after asking the question. If the student answers, the 
teacher should respond with praise or with relevant feedback. If 
the student answers too softly, he or she should be praised and 
then asked to say it again louder (“Good! Say it loud so everyone 
can hear”). If the student appears to be about to answer but is hesitat- 
ing, the teacher can help with a nod of the head, a formation of 
the initial sound with the lips, or verbal encouragement (“Say it!”). 
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If the student does not respond at all, the teacher can supply the 
answer, repeat the question, and then ask the student to repeat 
the answer. If the student mumbles or partially repeats, he or she 
should be asked to repeat it again and then praised when it is re- 
peated. All of this is geared to make clear to students that they 
are expected to talk, to give them practice in doing so, and to reas- 
sure and reward them when they do. 

Interactions with such students should be deliberately extended 
at times, both to give them practice at extended discussions and 
to combat the idea that they can keep interactions short and infre- 
quent by laying low. If students answer an initial question correctly, 
the teacher should sometimes ask them another question or have 
them elaborate on the response. If they fail the initial question, 
the follow-up question should be a simpler one that they can handle. 
In general, questions that require them to explain something in 
detail will be the most difficult. Progressively simpler demands in- 
clude factual questions requiring short answers, choice questions 
requiring them only to choose among presented alternatives, and 
questions that require only a yes or no response. If the students 
do not respond to any level of questioning, they can be asked to 
repeat things or to imitate actions. Once they begin to respond 
correctly, the teacher can move to more demanding levels as confi- 
dence grows. 

Inhibited students need careful treatment when they are not re- 
sponding. As long as they appear to be trying to answer the question, 
the teacher should wait them out. If they begin to look anxious, 
as if worrying about being in the spotlight instead of thinking about 
the question, the teacher should intervene by repeating the question 
or giving a clue. He or she should not call on another student or 
allow others to call out the answer. 

The teacher should not allow a student to “practice” resistance 
or nonresponsiveness (Blank, 1973). Anxiety or resistance should 
be cut off before it gets a chance to build, and the teacher should 
be sure to get some kind of response before leaving the student. 
If the student does not respond to any of the questions requiring 
a verbal answer, he or she can be asked to make a nonverbal response 
such as shaking the head or pointing. Young children might be asked 
to imitate a physical action or even be manually guided until they 
begin to do it themselves. In any case, it is important to get some 
form of positive response before leaving the student. 

Students at all levels should be instructed to say, “I don’t know,” 
rather than remain silent when they cannot respond. This will re- 
move the stigma that some students attach to saying, “I don’t know.” 
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Many students will hesitate to say this because previous teachers 
have implanted the idea that it is shameful through such comments 
as “What do you mean you don’t know?” By legitimizing “I don’t 
know,” the teacher makes it possible for nonresponsive students 
to answer verbally even when they do not know the answer. 

These methods are difficult to apply in large group situations with 
extremely unresponsive students who often do not say anything 
at all. Here, the better course might be for the teacher to temporarily 
avoid calling on a student, working with him or her in individual 
and small group situations instead. This type of student needs to 
be brought along slowly. Time is required to get rid of strong inhi- 
bitions or fears, and much progress can be undone by trying to 
push too far too fast. With continued progress and regular success, 
confidence will grow and tolerance for being “on the spot” will 
increase. The teacher should continue to make sure to get a response 
of some kind from this student every time they have an interaction, 
and he or she should see that the student does not become regarded 
as someone who does not answer and who, therefore, is no longer 
asked to respond. 

If this type of inhibition is widespread, the teacher may be causing 
or contributing to it. Observers should look for signs of overvaluing 
correct answers and showing impatience or disgust at failure. The 
teacher’s handling of seatwork should also be observed to see if 
he or she is scaring students off by criticizing them instead of helping 
them when they come with questions. 


Failure to Complete Assignments 

Certain students fail to complete seatwork and homework assign- 
ments, The method for dealing with this problem will depend on 
why assignments are not turned in. In some cases, students do not 
turn in work because they have not been able to figure out how 
to do it. This is not a motivational problem; it is a teaching problem. 
What is needed is remedial work to help them learn what they 
do not understand and to move them to the point where they can 
do it themselves. 

Great patience and determination are needed in working with 
these students, because they need support and encouragement just 
to keep trying. If the teacher criticizes them, embarrasses them 
before the group, or shows impatience or frustration, they will likely 
begin to copy from neighbors rather than continue to try to do 
the work themselves. 

The teacher should encourage these students by pointing out how 
far they have progressed from where they began, regardless of 
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where they stand in relation to others in the class. The teacher 
will need to make time for remedial teaching with them or to plan 
some other remediation arrangement (see Chapter 9). In any case, 
slow learners need patience, more appropriate assignments, and 
remediation, not criticism or punishment for failing to do what they 
are unable to do. 

For whatever reasons, there are some who could do the work 
but do not finish it or turn it in. The best way to deal with this 
problem is to stop it before it gets started, or at: least before it 
grows. From the beginning of the year, teachers should be clear 
about instructions for seatwork and homework. Their purpose and 
importance should be explained, and this should be backed with 
appropriate behavior, such as collecting it, checking it, and giving 
feedback or remedial work when necessary. 

Although the teacher may wish to make open-ended assignments 
(such as identifying extra problems to do for extra credit or “To 
see if you can figure them out”), each student should have a clear- 
cut minimum amount of work for which he or she is accountable. 
This amount may (and often should) vary from student to student 
for instructional reasons, but there should be a clear understanding 
about what each must turn in and when it is due. 

Students involved in seatwork should be monitored closely to see 
that they are working productively. Teachers should make clear 
from the beginning of the year that students are expected to finish 
assignments before doing anything else during seatwork time. Clear 
procedures should be established for what students should do when 
they do not understand and cannot continue, as well as what they 
should do if they finish. The established policy must be enforced 
consistently, so that everyone forms the habit of doing seatwork. 

Failure to turn in homework is a more difficult problem, because 
the teacher cannot monitor and intervene if the student is not work- 
ing properly. He or she can keep a careful check of homework 
being turned in, so that students who did not complete it can be 
assigned to do so during free periods. If they do not complete the 
job during free periods, they should be kept after school. Here again, 
the policy must be established right from the beginning of the year 
that assignments are to be completed and turned in on time. If 
they are not, completion of the assignment will be the top priority 
item whenever the student is not involved in a lesson or other in- 
structional activity. 

Of course, this assumes that homework assignments are relevant 
in content and appropriate in difficulty level. If failure to turn in 
homework is common, the homework being assigned and the way 
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it is monitored when it is turned in should be reviewed and adjusted. 

A few students may have a problem completing homework be- 
cause of pressures from job demands or a poor home situation. Where 
this appears to be the case, the problem should be discussed at 
length with the student, and a mutually agreeable solution should 
be worked out. Schools should be flexible enough to make time 
and space available to students who realistically cannot do home- 
work at home. Students in such situations need help, not more 
trouble. 

In some cases, the teacher may wish to contact the student’s par- 
ents regarding homework. This may or may not be helpful. The 
question of whether or not to bring the parents in on problems 
like this will be discussed in a later section. 


OTHER APPROACHES TO CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

This approach to classroom management has been eclectic, stressing 
principles gathered from many theories. There are a few systematic 
approaches which stress principles developed within one theory or 
point of view. Two of the most prominent are the applied behavior 
analysis point of view known as behavior modification, and the class- 
room applications of reality therapy as presented by William Glasser. 
Readers seeking more information about classroom management 
are encouraged to investigate these approaches, which are described 
briefly here. 


Behavior Modification 

Behavior modification approaches are based on the theories of Skin- 
ner (1953), who sees behavior as controlled by contingent reinforce- 
ments. Behavior that brings on or maintains reinforcement will be 
repeated, and behavior that is not reinforced will be extinguished 
(will disappear). This idea is simple in theory, but it becomes complex 
in practice because people sometimes respond unexpectedly to stim- 
uli. Some are not motivated by stimuli that most people experience 
as rewards, and some respond positively to stimuli that most people 
view as punishments. Thus, it is not possible to develop a list of 
rewards and another list of punishments. The same stimulus can 
be rewarding, punishing, or irrelevant for different people or even 
for the same person in different situations. 

To deal with this complexity, most behavior modifiers use the 
Premack principle (Premack, 1965) to define reinforcers. This princi- 
ple states that reinforcement potential is based on the naturalistic 
frequency of behaviors. Behaviors that appear frequently under con- 
ditions of free response can be used as reinforcers to elicit and main- 
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tain behaviors that would not appear otherwise. Apparently, because 
the person experiences them as rewarding, high frequency behaviors 
can be used as reinforcers for less preferred behaviors by making 
the opportunity to engage in the preferred behaviors contingent 
upon performance of the less preferred behaviors. This definition 
of reinforcers is circular, because one cannot state that a particular 
behavior will act as a reinforcer for another behavior until after 
the fact, but it works well in practice. Further, it has the advantage 
of helping us recognize that many activities not usually thought of 
as rewards do in fact operate as reinforcements and can be used 
to help sustain other behaviors. In the classroom, this includes such 
things as access to enjoyable materials and assignments, opportuni- 
ties to go to the library or to enrichment areas, and even opportuni- 
ties to perform maintenance chores (for students who enjoy doing 
so). 

The reinforcement that elicits and sustains behavior can be posi- 
tive or negative. Positive reinforcements are what we usually call 
rewards. They can be used to motivate students to perform less 
desired behaviors by making the opportunity to enjoy them contin- 
gent upon performance of other behaviors. If students know that 
they will not be allowed to do some desired thing until they first 
complete their assignments satisfactorily, the opportunity to do what 
they want to do when they finish should serve as a positive reinforcer, 
helping motivate them to work on their assignments. Notice that 
access to the reinforcer is made contingent upon completion of the 
assignment. Reinforcement will occur only if the assignment is com- 
pleted as specified. 

Positive reinforcement involves desirable consequences for per- 
formance. Negative reinforcement involves contingency between 
performance and the opportunity to escape undesirable conse- 
quences. For ethical reasons, negative reinforcement must be used 
sparingly, but there are many important classroom applications, 
especially where students are presented with opportunities to escape 
undesirable consequences that otherwise would occur anyway. Stu- 
dents who are already being punished can have the punishment 
reduced or shortened by improving their behaviors to meet specified 
criteria. 

Whereas behavior is elicited and maintained through positive and 
negative reinforcement, it is inhibited through extinction and pun- 
ishment. Extinction is simply the removal of reinforcement. If you 
can discover what is reinforcing some undesirable behavior and can 
arrange to change contingencies so that the behavior no longer 
brings about this reinforcement, the behavior will stop. Extinction 
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is most efficient when combined with positive reinforcement of de- 
sired behaviors. The most obvious example in school situations is 
when teachers begin to ignore attention-getting behavior by stu- 
dents that they were reinforcing unintentionally, and instead begin 
to reinforce these students systematically for performing desired 
behaviors. 

Punishment is a more direct way to inhibit undesirable behavior. 
Theoretically, it should be used only when it is not possible to arrange 
contingencies so that undesirable behavior is not reinforced. Where 
this is the case, the only alternative might be to see that the undesir- 
able behavior brings about negative consequences as well as rein- 
forcement, and that the negative consequences are stronger than 
the reinforcers and sufficient to inhibit the undesirable behavior. 

Note that behavior modification assumes that all behavior is under 
the control of reinforcements. This means that any behavior that 
appears spontaneously with regularity is assumed to be either rein- 
forcing in its own right or instrumental in bringing about some 
desired reinforcement. Theoretically, any behavior that is within 
the person’s repertoire can be produced by reinforcing it sufficiently, 
and even characteristic behaviors can be minimized through 
extinction or punishment. Extinction is the method of choice 
when it is possible to arrange contingencies so that undesirable 
behavior is not reinforced. Punishment is used only when this is 
not possible. 

Behavior modification can be used to motivate attention and en- 
gagement in school work, in addition to motivating compliance with 
rules, Applying the Premack principle, teachers can provide rein- 
forcement when students pay attention and do their work, and can 
withhold it when they do not. This can be done unilaterally by 
the teacher, although students can be given a more active role 
through contingency contracting. In contingency contracting sys- 
tems, all students receive reinforcement contingent upon good be- 
havior and/or successful completion of requirements, but require- 
ments are individualized and formalized through contractual 
agreements between the teacher and each individual student. The 
form and content of contracts can vary considerably, depending 
upon the developmental levels of the students, their abilities, the 
kinds of rewards available for use as contingent reinforcers, and 
many other factors. Different kinds of contracts all have statements 
of contingency between the performance of specified behavior and 
the delivery of specified reinforcement. 

For example, teachers can determine the level of performance 
(expressed as the number and types of assignments done to specified 
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criteria, possibly along with earning at least a minimal score on a 
required test) that will be required for particular grades. A level 
of performance that will require sustained effort (for this particular 
student) can be required for a grade of “A,” with lesser requirements 
for lower grades. Contracts then are prepared specifying the rela- 
tionships between performance and grade. These can be formal 
records of the agreement, and they can even be signed by the stu- 
dents and the teachers. 

Contracts for behavioral improvement can be developed using 
the same principles. A level of conduct that would represent the 
most that could reasonably be expected from this student at this 
time can be required for the maximum reinforcement available, 
and decreasing conduct levels can be required for lesser amounts 
of reinforcement. As behavior improves and students become able 
to control themselves more successfully, new contracts requiring 
better behavior can be introduced. 

Contingency contracting as a primary and continuing approach 
to classroom motivation usually works best when students are pre- 
sented with a variety of attractive reinforcements. These “reinforce- 
ment menus” might include opportunities to spend time in learning 
centers or other enrichment activities, permission to go to the library 
or some other place outside the classroom, permission to play games 
or engage in primarily recreational pastimes, and even time to just 
converse with friends. Specified good behavior and/or completion 
of assignments is rewarded with so many points, and these points 
can be “spent” on reinforcements. 

The “prices” of different reinforcements vary, according to their 
attractiveness and the demand for them. The most attractive and 
popular ones are the most expensive. Occasional changes in the 
content of reinforcement menus and/or the prices for the items 
help provide variety and avoid satiation with the reinforcers (contin- 
ued opportunities to enjoy a given reinforcer sometimes weaken 
its strength as a reinforcer because students come to value it less). 

Theoretically, any behavior that is not a reinforcer itself is sus- 
tained by reinforcement, and it can be changed by changing the 
reinforcement contingencies. This is complex in practice because 
the potency of various reinforcements changes over time, and menus 
must be adjusted continually. Because of this, many believe that 
behavior modification is impractical as the primary method of class- 
room management. The fact that it focuses attention on reinforce- 
ments at the possible expense of learning, and that it is time-consum- 
ing and difficult to implement successfully, does make it impractical 
for most teachers. However, it does have strong points that all teach- 
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ers should bear in mind. Perhaps most important is the continuous 
reminder that causes for, and solutions to, classroom management 
problems are to be found in the classroom. Clues about solutions 
can be developed by performing functional analyses of problem 
behaviors and identifying the stimuli that elicit and reinforce these 
behaviors. Problem behavior can be minimized by changing these 
reinforcement contingencies. 

It is harder than it might seem to arrange contingencies so that 
desired behaviors are reinforced. Sometimes, behavior modification 
attempts fail because the proper contingencies are not established; 
at other times, the problem is in the presumed reward that is sup- 
posed to function as a reinforcer. Analyze the behavior modification 
attempts presented in the examples below. Are they likely to be 
successful? Why or why not? 


1. Mrs. Bussey has set up a contingency contracting system. 
Students who turn in completed and correct work assign- 
ments get tokens that can be spent for desired reinforcers 
at a later time. However, the work must be complete 
and correct. If students come with incomplete or incor- 
rect work, they must return to their desks and finish it 
correctly. 

2. Mr. Cornucopia gives out a variety of goodies every Fri- 
day afternoon, as a way to motivate the students to apply 
themselves. He sees that everyone gets something, so that 
no one is left out, but he makes sure to give the more 
desirable items to students that he is sure have worked 
hard during the week. To make sure that the connection 
between the work and the reward is clear, he refers to 
this as “payday,” and he says “Good work” to each student 
when passing out the goodies. 

3. Mrs. Calvin announces that, from now on, the student 
who finishes the afternoon math assignment first will be 
allowed to dust the erasers. 

4. Mr. Caries is frustrated because his students do not assume 
much responsibility for keeping their desks orderly and 
their general seating area clean. To call attention to this 
and encourage better habits, he occasionally (and unpre- 
dictably) announces that today the students who do a 
good job of cleaning up their desks and areas will get 
candy. After allowing enough time, he goes around to 
check desks and gives candy to those who have neat desks 
and clean areas. 
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Superficially, all four examples are similar—the teacher offers an 
extrinsic reward to increase or improve some performance. How- 
ever, subtle differences among the examples make it likely that 
only Mrs. Bussey will succeed. She has arranged to have attractive 
reinforcers available, and students can get them only by turning 
in complete and correct work. Assuming that all the students can 
do the work that is assigned to them, the contingencies are such 
that opportunity for reward will function asa reinforcer for sustained 
and careful work on assignments. 

Mr. Cornucopia will not succeed because there is no clear contin- 
gency between performance of the behaviors he is trying to rein- 
force and delivery of the reinforcements. All students got some kind 
of reward whether they applied themselves during the week or 
not, and differences in the attractiveness of rewards given to individ- 
ual students depend less upon their effort during the week than 
upon his unsystematic perceptions and fallible memory. Some stu- 
dents will get rewarded even though they know that they do not 
deserve it, and others will get less than they deserve because Mr. 
Cornucopia does not realize how deserving they are. These two 
types of students will learn that there is no contingency between 
reward and performance. After a few weeks, it is unlikely that many 
or even any of the students will be motivated to work harder or 
more carefully by this gimmick, even though they will enjoy the 
goodies. 

Mrs. Calvin’s scheme is almost certain to fail for three reasons. 
It is ill-considered in the first place, because she should be trying 
to reward effort and accomplishment, not speed. Second, the possi- 
ble chance to dust the erasers will operate as a reinforcer only for 
a minority of students in the class, those who are capable of working 
fast enough to finish first. Students who have little or no chance 
to finish first are not going to be affected favorably by this motiva- 
tional attempt. Finally, it is unlikely that the intended reward would 
really function as a reinforcer. Few students are likely to be moti- 
vated by the opportunity to dust the erasers, and even those who 
are probably will tire of this activity before long. In other words, 
this is a relatively weak reinforcer that is susceptible to early 
satiation. 

Mr. Caries also will fail. The reinforcements that he offers are 
contingent upon performance of the desired behavior when they 
are offered, but they only are offered occasionally and he always 
announces this beforehand. Thus, the contingency here is not “Stu- 
dents with neat desks and clean areas every day will get rewarded,” 
but “Students with neat desks and clean areas on days that Mr. 
Caries promises rewards will get rewarded.” By always announcing 
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the availability of rewards ahead of time when they are available, 
Mr. Caries eliminates the possibility that these rewards will reinforce 
clean-up efforts when they are not available. 

These few examples illustrate some of the many problems involved 
in using behavior modification in schools, and especially in using 
it as a basic motivation and control system for the class as a whole. 
The proper contingencies are hard to establish, and satiation with 
the available resources is a continuing problem. The method has 
been used successfully, however, especially when reinforcement 
menus are involved. 


Classroom Meetings 

Glasser (1969) has developed an approach to classroom management 
that emphasizes self-control based on insight and group control 
based on social pressure rather than individually administered rein- 
forcement. His ideas involve application of reality therapy, in which 
people who avoid or defend against seeing themselves and their 
actions as they really are learn to do so. This is accomplished by 
arranging for them to learn how others see them. When they find 
out that others react negatively to things they say and do, they 
usually are motivated to change. This is especially likely in the case 
of students confronted with classmates’ negative reactions because 
classrooms are social systems that continue throughout the school 
year. Most students identify with their classrooms to some degree, 
and the desire to be accepted, combined with the knowledge that 
one must live with classmates for the rest of the year, constitutes 
powerful motivation. 

Problems are discussed during classroom meetings in which the 
teacher and students sit in a circle and interact as a single group. 
The teacher presides but functions as a group leader rather than 
an instructor or authority figure. Classroom problems are brought 
up in the group meetings. They are presented as problems belonging 
to h class, not just the teacher. There is continuing stress on the 
notion that every student has responsibilities as a member of the 
class, including responsibilities to cooperate and help maintain a 
good learning environment. Students who fail to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities are faced with the fact that they will not be allowed to con- 
tinue to behave this way. On the other hand, they find that they 
have not only the responsibility, but the power to solve their own 
problems. This is the purpose of the meeting (in the case of meetings 
devoted to discussion of problems). 

In addition to discussing problems brought up by the teacher, 
the class discusses problems that students bring up in relation to 
themselves, other students, or the teacher. They are expected and 
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encouraged to speak freely. The only limitations or rules are those 
necessary to keep the group functioning (one person talks at a time 
and others listen). The teacher may occasionally clarify or to try 
to keep the discussion on the topic until a solution is achieved, but 
no one is interrupted for faultfinding, criticism, or punishment. The 
continuing focus is the search for agreeable solutions, not fixing 
blame. 

These meetings can be very effective for producing insight and 
changing behavior, but skill and good judgment are involved in 
leading them successfully. The teacher must be able to take the 
role of a group leader rather than an authority figure, and to cope 
with unanticipated and often serious emotional reactions. Teachers 
who cannot shed the authority figure role or tolerate the shifting 
of decision-making power from themselves to the group should not 
use this method. The same is true of teachers who are not prepared 
to deal with accusations, arguments, strong emotional reactions, and 
the like. These and other examples of strong emotional involvement 
happen in such groups regularly and provide excellent opportunities 
to build insight and foster psychological development, but the group 
leader must be able to deal with them constructively. Becoming 
upset or angry only makes things worse. 

For teachers who are able to tolerate and respond effectively to 
strong emotional involvement, the group meeting approach might 
be effective or even ideal. Even for teachers who do not want to 
use the technique regularly, occasional class meetings of the kind 
that Glasser recommends can be useful (for example, in developing 
and revising classroom rules). 


ANALYZING STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

Many forms of student behavior that sometimes cause problems 
for teachers have not been discussed in this chapter—for example, 
student habits that irritate or disgust the teacher, students who bait 
the teacher with provocative or embarrassing remarks, and various 
signs of mental or emotional disorder. These problems are hard to 
generalize about, because they usually require a specific diagnosis 
to determine why the student is behaving the way he or she is 
and to suggest possible treatment. Suggestions about how teachers 
can proceed in dealing with these problems are given below. 


Should Anything Be Done at All? 
As a first step, the teacher might ask whether or not it is wise to 
do anything about the problem. Certain behavior might be irritating 
to the teacher but yet be normal, or at least acceptable, in the 
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student’s environment. Vulgar language and frequent references 
to sex, for example, are perfectly normal in a slum high school. 

Also, some things the teacher may know about a student may 
have nothing to do with the classroom. For example, a teacher may 
discover that a boy who behaves acceptably in class has been drink- 
ing heavily or has fathered an illegitimate child. Unless the teacher 
has a close relationship with the boy, he or she might do more 
harm than good by becoming involved in the situation. 


Finding Out What the Behavior Means 

To the extent that behavior problems occur in the classroom, the 
teacher should question and systematically observe the student. 
These observations will help the teacher gain a better understanding 
of the meaning of the student’s behavior and the reasons behind 
his or her actions (if the student does not know the reasons or has 
not divulged them). When a student's behavior is particularly irritat- 
ing, a teacher (or anyone) can easily become so concerned that he 
or she notices only the behavior and little else. It is important to 
remember, then, that the student’s behavior may be just a symptom 
of an underlying problem, and that this symptomatic behavior is 
not as important as the reasons that are producing it. 

If the behavior is just a habit, not part of a larger complex of 
problems, it can be handled straightforwardly. The teacher should 
insist that the student drop the irritating habit and learn more appro- 
priate behavior. This explicit improvement demand should be sup- 
ported by an appropriate rationale (appeal to school rules, to social 
convention, or to the Golden Rule). 

Where students’ habits are not fundamentally immoral, but are 
merely violations of school rules, social conventions, tact, good taste, 
or the teacher’s personal preferences, this distinction should be made 
clear. Students should not be made to feel guilty, or to feel that 
their habits are a sign that something is seriously wrong with them. 
They should understand that the teacher objects to the timing of 
the act or the way it is carried out, but not to the act itself. Teachers 
are justified in forbidding habits that are disruptive or irritating 
enough to interfere with their teaching; however, such habits should 
not be described as worse than they really are. 

If students’ behavior seems to be more serious or complex than 
a simple habit and if they have not given an adequate explanation 
for it, careful observation is needed. 

Observations should begin by trying to describe the behavior more 
precisely. Is it a ritual or focal behavior that is repeated pretty much 
the same way over and over (masturbation, spitting, nose picking), 
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or is it a more general tendency (aggression, suspiciousness, sadistic 
sense of humor) that is manifested in many different ways? Perhaps 
the description can be narrowed down more specifically. Do the 
students show recognizable patterns? For example, do their suspi- 
cions center around a belief that others are talking about them be- 
hind their backs, or do they think they are being picked on or 
cheated? If they do think others are talking about them, what do 
they think the others are saying? If students laugh inappropriately, 
what makes them laugh? If this could be discovered, it might provide 
clues to what the behavior means. 


Arranging a Conference 

Often, the simplest and best way to understand students’ behavior 
is to talk to them about it individually. This can be done in confer- 
ences arranged during free periods or after school. The main purpose 
here, besides seeking information, is to show concern for the stu- 
dents. Teachers should note the observations they have made, state 
that they are concerned about the students’ behavior, and ask the 
students to explain it. The main thing is to get the students talking 
and then to hear them out. 

Students probably will not be able to state why they act as they 
do, and teachers should not expect them to. If the students had 
this much insight, they probably would not be behaving symptomati- 
cally in the first place. Instead, the hope is that clues or information 
will emerge from the discussion. If it does produce a breakthrough, 
fine. If not, something will still be accomplished if the student comes 
away with the knowledge that the teacher is concerned about him 
or her and wishes to help. In any case, the conference should be 
concluded in a way that gives the student a feeling of closure. 

If the student’s behavior has been disruptive, the teacher should 
clarify expectations and limits, as well as reach an agreement with 
the student about any special actions to be taken. If the problem 
requires no special action or if the teacher does not yet know what 
action to take, he or she can conclude by expressing pleasure at 
having had a chance to discuss the problem with the student and 
by offering to help in any way the student can suggest. 


BRINGING IN PARENTS AND OTHER ADULTS 

Teachers should think twice before involving parents, principals, 
counselors, or other adults in a problem. This escalates the serious- 
ness of the problem in the minds of all concerned and labels the 
student as a “problem student.” The expected benefits of involving 
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additional adults must be weighed against the possible damage that 
could result from such labeling. 

Usually, the teacher should turn first to a counselor or school psy- 
chologist, if such a source is available. By discussing the situation 
with such a resource person, preferably after the person has ob- 
served in the teacher’s classroom several times, the teacher might 
gain new insights or get specific suggestions. A knowledgeable prin- 
cipal, assistant principal, or fellow teacher might also provide this 
resource. 

The resource person’s title is less important than the quality of 
his or her observations and suggestions. If the person is usually help- 
ful in providing insights or suggestions about dealing with problems, 
the teacher stands to benefit from talking with him or her. 

Some resource people may deal with the student directly rather 
than through the teacher. Again, this resource may or may not be 
helpful. There is usually little point in having a student tested, for 
example, unless there is a physical problem suspected. Knowledge 
of the student’s scores on an intelligence or personality test usually 
contributes nothing to the solution of his or her problem. Testing 
may make it worse, in fact, by labeling the student in a way that 
leads to unfortunate self-fulfilling prophecy effects. Thus, there is 
little point in bringing in other adults to deal with the student di- 
rectly unless they can treat him or her effectively. Merely sending 
a student out of the room occasionally to talk to a counselor, vice- 
principal, or “disciplinarian” almost never does any good over the 
long run. If the student’s behavior problem is in the classroom, it 
must be dealt with there. 

Contacting the parents about a behavior problem can also be 
risky. After all, to the extent that a student has serious emotional 
or behavioral problems, his or her parents are probably the biggest 
single reason for them. Merely informing the parents will do no 
good. If the teacher gives parents the impression that they are ex- 
pected to “do something,” they will probably threaten or punish 
the student and let it go at that. Teachers should be careful not 
to give parents this impression unless they have specific suggestions 
to propose. 

Sometimes, specific suggestions can be given, as when the teacher 
enlists the parents’ help in seeing that the student gets enough sleep, 
does the homework, or eats breakfast. When making suggestions, 
teachers may also need to tell parents many of the things discussed 
in this book. The need to think of punishment as a last resort and 
the need to have confidence and positive expectations are two partic- 
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ular principles that many parents violate when their children have 
problems. 

If the parents are called in mostly for information, this should 
be made clear to them. They should know that the teacher does 
not intend that they do something. The teacher should state his 
or her observations and concern about the student, and ask the 
parents if they can add anything that might help the teacher under- 
stand their child better or deal with him or her more effectively. 

The teacher should question the parents to see how much they 
know about the problem, and what their explanation for it is, if 
they have one. If some plan of action emerges, it should be discussed 
and agreed upon with the parents. The teacher and parents should 
also agree on what the parents are going to tell the student about 
the conference. If no particular parental action is suggested, the 
conference should be brought to some form of closure by the 
teacher, “Well, I’m glad we have had a chance to talk about Judy 
today. I think you’ve given me a better understanding of her. I 
can’t think of anything special or unusual that we should do with 
her. lIl keep working with her in the classroom, and let you know 
about her progress. Meanwhile, if something comes up that I ought 
to know, give mea call.” The parents should emerge from the confer- 
ence knowing what to tell their child about it and what, if anything, 
the teacher is requesting them to do. 


BEARING THE UNBEARABLE 
Teachers are often in the uncomfortable position of being forced 
to try to cope with problems that really cannot be solved. If enough 
seriously disturbed students are in a single classroom, the teacher 
is not going to be able to deal with all of them successfully and 
teach the curriculum at the same time. When things get unbearable, 
something has to give; either the problem has to be whittled down 
some, or the teacher needs help from outside resources. Unfortu- 
nately, resources adequate to do the job usually are not available. 

The resources that are available are often not successful. Parents 
and school disciplinarians are usually armed only with pep talks, 
threats, and punishment. Suspension from school merely deepens 
students’ alienation and makes it harder for them to cope when 
they come back (if they come back). Placement in a class for the 
mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed, or in a reform school, 
although well meant and generally considered “treatment,” often 
is the first step on a one-way ladder going down. 

Genuinely therapeutic treatment is available, but unless the stu- 
dent’s family is wealthy and willing to pay high professional fees, 
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the student will likely have to go on a waiting list. If lucky, he or 
she may get treated a year or two later, but not now. 

Thus, the only effective treatment that most disturbed students 
get will come from their classroom teachers (with the help of coun- 
selors, school psychologists, or other available resources). If the stu- 
dents are almost old enough to drop out of school or if they are 
in danger of being thrown out, this may be their last real chance 
to head off a pattern of lifelong failure and misery. It is for this 
reason that teachers must push themselves to their limits before 
giving up on any student. Even then, they should do so only for 
the sake of the rest of the class. 


SUMMARY 

The key to successful classroom management lies in using the pre- 
ventive techniques described in the previous chapter. Consistent 
use of these techniques will eliminate most classroom problems. 
Those that remain can be handled with the techniques described 
in the present chapter. Many major disruptions start as minor misbe- 
havior, and teachers should know how to stop minor problems 
quickly and nondisruptively. To do this, they must form the habit 
of monitoring the classroom regularly so that they always know what 
is going on. 

Much misbehavior can be ignored. When it is not disruptive and 
when the students quickly return attention to the lesson or assign- 
ment, it is best to let the matter go without interrupting the activity 
or calling attention to the misbehavior. If the misbehavior is pro- 
longed or begins to become disruptive, direct intervention will be 
needed. When the students know what they are supposed to be 
doing and when the nature of their misbehavior is obvious, there 
is no need for the teacher to question them or conduct an investiga- 
tion. The goal here is to return them to productive activity as quickly 
and nondisruptively as possible. Ideally, this should be done in a 
way that does not even call attention to the misbehavior. This can 
be done through eye contact, touch or gesture, moving closer to 
the students involved, or calling on them. 

When it is not possible or advisable to use these nondisruptive 
techniques, the teacher should call the students’ names and correct 
their behavior by telling them what they are supposed to be doing 
or reminding them of the rules. Intervention here should be brief 
and direct, and it should focus on desirable behavior. Questions, 
flaunting of authority through threats or harshness, and nagging 
should be avoided. 

It will be necessary to question students when misbehavior has 
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been serious or disruptive and when the teacher is unclear about 
the facts. Such investigations should be conducted privately, to mini- 
mize face-saving. The teacher should assure all students involved 
that they will be heard, but must insist that they wait their turn 
while he or she deals with one at a time. Questions should be con- 
fined to those seriously intended to elicit information. 

The teacher should not make decisions or attempt to settle the 
issue until everyone has been heard out. After gathering as many 
facts as possible, he or she should take positive action aimed at 
both resolving the problem as it presently stands and preventing 
its return. This will mean clarification of expected behavior and 
perhaps a new rule or agreement. Ordinarily, there will be no need 
for punishment, which should be reserved as a measure of last resort 
to use with students who persist in the same kinds of misbehavior. 

Because punishment is a stop-gap control measure rather than a 
solution, and because it involves many undesirable side effects on 
both the student being punished and on the rest of the class, it 
should be used only as a last resort. It should be clear to everyone 
that the student has brought punishment upon him or herself 
through repeated misbehavior, leaving the teacher with no other 
choice. Appropriate forms of punishment include withdrawal or re- 
striction of privileges, exclusion from the group, and assignments 
that force students to reflect upon the behavioral norms they have 
violated and the rationale for them. Punishment should be related 
to the offense, should be as brief and mild as possible, and should 
be flexible enough so that the students can redeem themselves by 
correcting their behavior. 

A few students with long-standing and severe disturbances require 
extraordinary corrective measures. Suggestions for dealing with sev- 
eral common types are given in the chapter. Such serious problems 
require careful observation and diagnosis, followed by individualized 
prescription and treatment. However, there are a few general prin- 
ciples. First, teachers should treat such students just as they treat 
other students as much as possible, so that they do not become 
“special cases.” Second, teachers should continually stress the posi- 
tive with such students, indicating the desirable behavior they ex- 
pect and communicating the expectation that the student will im- 
prove. Third, teachers will usually have to form close individual 
relationships with such students, so that they will like and respect 
them enough to want to earn respect and affection in return. Fourth, 
teachers should concentrate on the in-school behavior of problem 
students; attempts to become the student’s psychotherapist or the 
family’s social caseworker often do more harm than good. 
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This chapter and the last have been eclectic, drawing ideas about 
classroom management from many sources. Readers wanting more 
information can consult sources that advise methods based on partic- 
ular points of view, such as behavior modification and the reality 
therapy/classroom meeting approach of Glasser. 

Although it is almost always useful to gather information and solicit 
advice, teachers should think carefully before involving anyone else 
in their relationship with a problem student. This step may escalate 
the problem in the minds of everyone, and could lead to undesirable 
self-fulfilling prophecy effects. Most relevant information can be got- 
ten by observing and questioning students themselves, and most 
beneficial changes will come as a result of time spent establishing 
and using good relationships with them. Unless teachers are lucky 
enough to have access to an intervention expert with a generally 
successful record, they are likely to get more from observing and 
talking with problem students than from talking about them with 
parents or school personnel. Classroom problems must be solved 
in the classroom, regardless of what conditions may exist outside. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Reread the case presented in Chapter 1 and pinpoint the 
management errors that the teacher made. Then, using the content 
of this chapter and your own ideas, specify how the teacher should 
have behaved more profitably. 

2. Ask your instructor or in-service leader to find films or video- 
tapes of teaching behavior, and use the rating scales that accom- 
pany this chapter to rate the teacher’s managerial ability. Try to 
identify as many good and poor techniques as you can. Whenever 
you spot an ineffective technique, try to suggest alternatives that 
the teacher could have used. 

3. Summarize in five brief paragraphs the guidelines that a 
teacher can use to deal with the five classroom adjustment problems 
that were discussed in this chapter (defiance, show-off behavior, 
aggression, unresponsiveness, and failure to complete assignments). 
Practice your ability to deal with these problems in role-playing 
situations with a few other people. Specify a hypothetical problem, 
select someone to be a student and someone to be the teacher, 
and allow other participants to provide feedback. Did the teacher 
deal with the problem effectively? Did he or she seem sincere? 
What alternatives could have been used? 

4. Review or construct your list of student behaviors or charac- 
teristics that are most likely to embarrass you or to make you anx- 
ious. Practice how you will deal with these situations in your class- 
room. For example, if students who threaten your authority are 
problems for you, list student behavior likely to touch you off and 
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practice how you would respond. Then role-play your responses 
with other participants. For example, how would you respond (or 
would you respond?) in this situation: 

TEACHER: You're right, Frank, what I told you yesterday was incor- 
rect. Thank you for looking this up and bringing it to my attention. 
HERB: (gleefully bellowing from the back of the room) You're al- 
ways wrong! We never know when to believe you! 

5. Describe four techniques a teacher can use to eliminate mi- 
nor misbehavior quickly and nondisruptively. (See also exercise 8 
in Chapter 6, Suggested Activities and Questions.) 

6. Why should teachers avoid threats and appeals to authority 
when stopping misbehavior through direct intervention? 

7. Why do the authors not recommend the use of physical pun- 
ishment in school settings? 

8. In general, what steps can a teacher follow to make exclusion 
from the group an effective punishment (student misbehavior is 
markedly reduced or eliminated)? In particular, how does the 
teacher behave when excluding or readmitting students to group 
activities? 

9. Why should teachers focus attention on students’ school- 
related behavior rather than on their out-of-school behavior? 

10. When is punishment necessary, and what is the most appro- 
priate way to administer punishment? 

11. A ninth-grade history teacher sees Jill Thomas grab (without 
apparent provocation) Bill Grant’s comb and throw it on the floor. 
Jill and Bill begin to push each other. What should the teacher 
do? Be specific. Write out or role-play the actual words you would 
use. As a teacher, would you behave differently if you had not 
seen what preceded the pushing? 

12. Ruth Burden, who teaches eleventh-grade English, has no- 
ticed that Ed James has slept through her class for a week. Should 
she arrange a conference with him? If not, what should she do? 
If so, what should she do and say at the conference? Assume that 
Ed relates that his parents fight nightly, and that after their argu- 
ments end, he is too upset to sleep. Should Miss Burden talk to 
the parents? If so, what should she say? 


FORM 7.1. Teacher's Reaction to Inattention and Misbehavior 


USE: When the teacher is faced with problems of inattention or misbehavior 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher handles these situations appropriately 

Code the following information concerning teacher's response to mis- 
behavior or to inattentiveness. Code only when teacher seems to be aware of 
the problem; do not code minor problems that teacher doesn’t even notice. 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES CODES 
A. TYPE OF SITUATION ABC 
1. Total class, lesson, or discussion PENES] 4 
2. Small group activity—problem in group 2. 203. 46 
3. Small group activity—problem out of group Bir Ohare © 2. 
4. Seatwork checking or study period 4 1.3 4+ 
5. Other (specify) 5 4 3 2 
B. TYPE OF MISBEHAVIOR s: pii — 
1. Brief, nondisruptive, should be ignored 8 — — — 
2. Minor, but extended or repeated. Should 9. = — 
be stopped nondisruptively 10. co Soe od 
3. Disruptive, should be stopped quickly. No ——— 
questions needed 11. 
4. Disruptive, questions needed or advisable AAT a 
5. Other (specify) EE et 
14, 
C. TEACHER'S RESPONSE(S) T a 
1. Ignores (deliberately) WA T 
2. Nonverbal; uses eye contact, gestures or 10 ria ot 
touch, or moves near offender 17. ERE 
3. Praises someone else's good behavior lS selia i 
4. Calls offender's name; calls for attention or ANS E 
work; gives rule reminder. No overdwelling 20. Arev eE 
5. Overdwells on misbehavior, nags 21. 
6. Asks rhetorical or meaningless questions Douay oT 
7. Asks appropriate questions—investigates publicly 93 — — — 
8. Investigates privately, now or later T WATES RT 
9. Threatens punishment if behavior is repeated HEOR = 


10. Punishes (note type) 
11. Other (specify) 
CHECK IF APPLICABLE 
1. Teacher delays too long before acting, so problems escalate 
2. Teacher identifies wrong student or fails to include all involved 
3. Teacher fails to specify appropriate behavior (when this is not 


clear) Aas 
4. Teacher fails to specify rationale behind demands (when this is 


clear) e 
5. Teacher attributes misbehavior to ill will, evil motives : 
6. Teacher describes misbehavior as a typical or unchangeable trait; 


labels student 


FORM 7.2. Case Study 
USE: To do concentrated observations on one or a few students who are 
problems for the teacher 
PURPOSE: To systematically gather information needed to understand the 
student's behavior and to make recommendations to the teacher 
Use the codes on this page to record the student’s behavior and link 
it to antecedent causes when possible. 
A. STUDENT BEHAVIOR TIME CODES 
1. Pays attention or actively works at assign- A B 
ment 
2. Stares in space or closes eyes g:/5 eo 
3. Fidgets, taps, amuses self izao lsa eg | 
4. Distracts others—entertains, jokes Breme) Sify Qepe yc 
5. Distracts others—questions, seeks help, in- e23 4. Il o 
vestigates graS APY O 
6. Distracts others—attacks or teases Biss 6. aol 4 
7. Leaves seat—goes to teacher geao A 
8. Leaves seat—wanders, runs, plays Sng 2 2 
9. Leaves seat—does approved action (what?) eigq 9 op 7 
10. Leaves seat—does forbidden action (what?) gis, 10. 5 2 
11. Calls out answer gss oltean 6 
12. Calls out irrelevant comment (what?) gion 12 a 
13. Calls out comment about teacher (what?) TE 13. 75 1 
14. Calls out comment about classmate (what?) 9:28 14 TACA 
15. Deliberately causes disruption g:34 15. 6 L 
16. Destroys property (whose? what?) g:36 16. 7) 7 
17. Leaves room without permission gus iia FQ OOO 
18, Other (specify) Trae be 1 
B. APPARENT CAUSE enc 
What set off the behavior? Genetic) 2 
1. No observable cause—suddenly began acting oleae a 
out Sa he T 
2. Appeared stumped by work, gave up samake D o 
3. Finished work, had nothing to do ROT i LaL 
4. Distracted by classmate (who?) Tae a 
5. Asked to respond or perform by teacher eae ten LE 
6. Teacher checks or asks about progress on eee) iE: 
assigned work ne Cs. S 
7. Teacher calls for attention or return to work = 30. — 
8. Teacher praise (for what?) dioec =— 
9. Teacher criticism (for what?) 2. e 
10. Teacher praises or rewards another student Sa 
11. Teacher criticizes or punishes another student _: 34. =, 
12. Teacher refuses or delays permission request Sew EO 
13. Other (specify) ae SO m es 
es eee 
NOTES: Lot 
945. Riasan EE we eel 


ic 


| a 


Note any information relevant to the following points: 


STUDENT’S EMOTIONAL RESPONSE 
1. Complaints (He is disliked, picked on, left out, not getting share, unjustly 
blamed, ridiculed, asked to do what he can’t do or he’s already done): 


2. Posturing Behavior (threats, obscenities, challenging or denying teacher's 
authority): 


3. Defense Mechanisms (silence, pouting, mocking politeness or agreement, 
appears ashamed or angry, talks back or laughs, says “I don’t care,” ra- 
tionalizes, blames others, tries to cajole or change subject) 


rma mbili heme “Lallero! te’ Mamoa ptiolend* 7 
(He Hit me post”) 
Check if applicable: 


V 1. Teacher tends to overreact to student’s misbehavior 
2. Student's misbehavior usually ultimately leads to affection or re- 
ward from the teacher 
3. Student usually acts out for no apparent reason 
/ 4. Student usually acts out when idle or unable to do assignments 
5. Student usually acts out when distracted by another child 
6. Student usually acts out in response to the teacher's behavior. 


POSITIVE BEHAVIOR 
1. Note the student's changes in behavior over time. When is he most atten- 
tive? What topics or situations seem to interest him? 


2. What questions does he raise his hand to answer? 


$ sikas Aor espen, sn. all aitivalliomes — arhamar At Thinker 


3. What work assignments does he diligently try to do well? 


4. What activities does he select if given a choice? 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION 
AND OPEN 
EDUCATION 


In this chapter, we will discuss two patterns of organization for 
school instruction that have become popular in recent years. Al- 
though the “traditional” self-contained instructional setting remains 
widely used, individualized and open classroom settings are becom- 
ing increasingly popular. 

The goal of this chapter is to trace the evolution of these two 
organizational patterns, to describe the major characteristics of each, 
and to present research on the degree of effectiveness of these pro- 
grams in terms of student achievement, reactions to school, and 
general development. Finally, the chapter calls for the integration 
of the best aspects of self-contained instruction, open education, 
and individualization, as the learning context dictates. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION: WHAT IS IT? 

Unfortunately, the term individualization has no precise meaning. 
Quirk (1971) notes that sometimes it means that students are free 
to progress at their own rate, but that all students go through the 
same sequences of materials and are exposed to the same instruc- 
tional methods. In some instances, it means that students are allowed 
to pursue some instructional objectives that fit their unique interests 
and abilities. In yet other cases, it is used in reference to situations 
where all students go through the same curriculum at their own 
pace, but are allowed to pursue goals and to demonstrate mastery 
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in different ways (write a report, take an exam, pass an oral quiz, 
interview someone, etc.). 

It should be clear that the term “individualization” is broad. To 
know that school X or teacher Y is using individualized methods 
is to know very little (it probably suggests that students have some 
freedom in how quickly they move through learning assignments). 
If we are to understand what “individualization” really means, we 
need to know the type of materials used, the type and range of 
assignments and instructional settings, and the form of evaluation. 

In recent years, countless learning packages have been produced 
for individualizing mathematics, chemistry, etc. Teachers who want 
individualized materials will have no trouble finding them. The only 
difficulty will be in evaluating and differentiating useful from useless 
materials. What forces led to the development of materials for 
individualization? 


Pressure for Change 

In the decades immediately preceding 1960, the self-contained age- 
graded classroom was the primary organizational plan in which pub- 
lic school students were instructed. Students received basic instruc- 
tion from a single instructor (self-contained) in elementary schools. 
Even in junior high schools, students were likely to have a core 
teacher (language arts/social studies) for two or three periods a day. 
They were assigned to classes for instruction primarily on the basis 
of age. Third-grade students received the same basic instruction 
despite the fact that considerable individual differences in student 
ability existed. Although some teachers made modifications in the 
curriculum for the extremely bright or slow students, these often 
were minor (assigning more problems of the same type to the gifted). 
Essentially, students went through the curriculum at a similar pace. 
The only major exception to this pattern occurred in reading, where 
students received instruction in groups. Still, students’ progress in 
reading was tied to the pace at which their groups moved. 

In the 1960s, this basic organizational plan began to change dra- 
matically in many schools. A variety of reasons, some positive, some 
negative, created the pressure for change. Many psychologists (e.g., 
J. MeVicker Hunt, Jean Piaget) were beginning to characterize stu- 
dents as active learners capable of creating and fulfilling their own 
learning needs (as opposed to an earlier view of students as needing 
external structure, close supervision, and constant reinforcement). 
These new conceptualizations of the student were among the forces 
that led to the production of a variety of materials (filmstrips, pro- 
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grammed booklets) that allow teachers to individualize instruction 
without producing large amounts of the needed auxillary materials 
themselves. Hence, the emergence of curriculum materials written 
for students of differing ability levels (as opposed to materials written 
for the “standard eighth-grade student”) made it comparatively easy 
for teachers to individualize aspects of their instructional program 
if they wanted to do so. 

During the 1960s, negative reactions to the perceived quality of 
American schools also created pressure for changes in school organi- 
zation. Schools came under close scrutiny because research data 
were being produced that led educators to question the traditional 
assumption that schools dramatically improved students’ career 
chances. For example, the massive project conducted by Coleman 
et al. (1966) suggested that home variables, not what took place in 
schools, seemed to be the primary determinants of student educa- 
tional attainments.* 

In addition to such research, a number of books attacking public 
schools for a variety of alleged shortcomings were published during 
the 1960s. Glaring titles (Death at an Early Age, Crisis in the Class- 
room) suggested that major problems existed in American education. 

Books of this era commonly suggested that teachers and schools 
were insensitive to the needs of students. Schools were presented 
as boring and insipid institutions at best. Sometimes, they were char- 
acterized as maliciously cruel to students and as major impediments 
to the development of student potential. Some of the criticism was 
useful in stimulating thought and action and served as a powerful 
stimulus to examine what public schools were doing. 

Unfortunately, the heavy criticism also led to sweeping changes 
in school programs, often without a careful analysis of the problems 
that a school was attempting to solve. Such “solutions,” based upon 
fad movements, produced little positive change. Even the best of 
the school critics (e.g., Holt, 1964; Silberman, 1970) went too far 
by implying that the problems they discussed were common in all 
school settings and true of all teachers. 

Interestingly, research that has asked students to describe their 
school experiences has consistently found that students do not 
describe their teachers or their experiences in school in negative 


* Since this report, a great deal of data have been collected to show that 
and especially individual teachers, exert considerable influ- 


many schools, 
nt. These results will be reviewed in Chap- 


ence upon student achieveme! 
ter 10. 
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terms (Jackson, 1968; Good and Grouws, 1975; Price, 1977). Most 
students in these studies have reported school to be an “okay” place. 

The point here is not to argue that all schools are okay. We ac- 
knowledge that many school situations are boring, irritating, and 
unlikely to develop student interest and potential (especially inner- 
city secondary schools). But in general, most schools (especially ele- 
mentary schools) are seen as acceptable by the vast majority of stu- 
dent consumers. Many students do register major dissatisfaction with 
their school experience, however, even though the majority of their 
classmates describe it as acceptable. Many of these students have 
real and legitimate problems to which schools should respond. In 
particular, the achievement and satisfaction of low-aptitude male 
students (especially black males) seem to suffer in self-contained 
classrooms. (See, for example, Bennett et al., 1976; Green and Far- 
quahar, 1965.) 

Differentiated awareness (Which students are unhappy? Which 
students are not achieving? Which students need to develop social 
interaction skills?) of school problems is important if meaningful 
change is to take place. Unfortunately, school reform often appears 
in an all or nothing fashion (instruction is all whole class or large 
groups, instruction is completely individualized, or the structure 
is “open” and all students are expected to generate learning goals). 
Programs that totally alter what is basically working for most stu- 
dents may have as many harmful as beneficial effects. In contrast, 
instructional changes that are based upon the specific needs of target 
students may reduce an existing problem without creating new ones 
(more on this later). 


INDIVIDUALIZATION: TIME FOR LEARNING 
An examination of the amount of time necessary for individual stu- 
dents to learn a particular curriculum unit is one way to link class- 
room structure with the specific learning needs of students. Teachers 
have always been baffled concerning how fast to move through a 
unit. If the teacher is teaching the class as a whole and waits until 
every student has mastered the material, the time of high-achieve- 
ment students is being wasted (listening to unnecessary examples 
and completing needless drill or review work). In contrast, when 
the teacher moves too quickly, slower students will have an inordi- 
nate degree of difficulty on the next unit because of their limited 
mastery of prerequisite skills or knowledge. 

The central problem in grouping students for instruction on the 
basis of age (rather than ability or interest) and then teaching all 
students of the same age as a unit is that it tends to depress the 
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learning gains of high- or low-achievement students. Which group 
is affected depends upon the pace at which the teacher sets the 
instruction. When teacher pacing is too slow or too fast, other prob- 
lems can arise too (boredom for high achievers or frustration for 
low achievers). 

Many individual teachers working in self-contained settings have 
been able to develop successful strategies to save time for face-to- 
face interaction with students and for individualizing parts of their 
programs. The new aspect of individualization that appeared in the 
1960s was the willingness of some school districts to break up the 
age-graded curriculum, allowing students to work on material rela- 
ted to their ability and mastery levels (as opposed to standard mate- 
rial that was assigned to students because they were sixth- or tenth- 
grade students—material that often was too simple or too difficult). 
Perhaps the greatest utility of breaking up the rigid age-graded 
curriculum was that teachers were freed from the expectation of 
getting students “ready for” fifth grade or algebra II. 

Competent teachers have always possessed the skill necessary for 
adapting to students’ instructional needs. With the new availability 
of suitable materials and the money to purchase such materials, 
many teachers could individualize aspects of their instruction. What 
had prevented teachers from doing so was the expectation: “I must 
prepare the class for next year’s grade level; teachers at that grade 
expect all students to have mastered grade level material and con- 
cepts.” With the breakup of the age-graded curriculum, it was possi- 
ble to think in terms of individual student needs rather than the 
needs of the class. Obviously, orientation toward class progress or 
the progress of individuals exerts a great deal of influence on the 
teacher (planning time, how they evaluate the success or failure 


of a lesson, etc.). 


Mastery Learning 
Perhaps the most influential force calling for school reform and pro- 
viding direction for change was the concept of mastery learning. 
It stressed that the achievement of slower students could be raised 
and that the use of time was one critical way in which teachers 
could deal with individual differences in learning ability. 

When a teacher presents a unit of instruction to the class and 
then assesses student learning at a particular time, the amount of 
instructional time is essentially the same for all students. How- 
ever, some students need more time to learn the same amount of ma- 
terial. John Carroll (1963) expressed the argument in the following 
way: ‘ 
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(time actually spent) 


Degree of Learning = Gi tiie Heedad’ 


This formula suggests that an individual’s degree of learning is a 
function of the time needed to learn a particular unit and the amount 
of time received. If the student needs eight hours to master the 
material but receives only four hours (e.g., two hours of teacher 
presentation and two hours of practice time), the student’s level 
of mastery has to fall below 100 percent. Conversely, if a student 
needs only two hours to master the material and he or she receives 
four hours, then the student’s time is being wasted. 

Factors other than time are also involved. The two major consider- 
ations are the quality of instruction and student utilization of time. 
If teachers make poor presentations, choose inappropriate material, 
etc., the amount of time needed for mastery increases (at least for 
some students). Furthermore, if students do not utilize their time 
(don’t listen to teacher presentations, spend large amounts of time 
daydreaming during seatwork), then the amount of time necessary 
for mastery increases. 

For some time, it has been known that the single best predictor 
of student achievement is student aptitude. Brighter students 
achieve more than less capable students. At first glance, this seems 
reasonable: students who process information more quickly learn 
more than students with poorer aptitude for learning. However, 
the concern is not that some students learn more and more quickly, 
but that some students learn substantially less than they are capable 
of mastering. The argument of mastery learning proponents is that 
low-aptitude students are not given sufficient time to master basic 
skills, so that they are doomed to fail or to do relatively poorly on 
subsequent tasks. Furthermore, these failure experiences are apt 
to erode student motivation. Some students learn to “give up” in 
order to save face. 

The works of John Carroll (1963) and Benjamin Bloom (1968) 
excited educators about the prospect of improving student learning 
by moving away from class pacing. Carroll and Bloom agreed that 
most students could learn if given sufficient time and if their willing- 
ness to persist could be aroused. Indeed, recent data suggest that 
the relationship between student aptitude and achievement can 
be altered (see Block, 1974; Bloom, 1976). 

Bloom (1973a, 1973b) presents dramatic data to suggest that, un- 
der appropriate mastery conditions, most students can master learn- 
ing material. He reports that 80 percent of students were found 
to master unit assignments that only 20 percent of students learned 
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under nonmastery conditions. Furthermore, he found that the extra 
gain came at the expense of only 10-20 percent extra instructional 
time. Hence, additional study time for students may make a major 
difference in learning. 

This mastery argument tends to focus attention on the fact that 
teachers go too fast for low-ability students. However, as pointed 
out previously, some teachers may go too slow for more capable 
students. In classrooms where this happens, the achievement rate 
of more capable students is less than it could be. Arlin and Westbury 
(1976) studied high school students’ mastery of science material un- 
der class-pacing and self-pacing conditions. In their experiment, they 
found that the top one-third of the students in the self-paced group 
moved through the curriculum much more quickly than the teacher- 
paced group. Although the mastery argument is typically directed 
toward the needs of low-achievement students, it is equally applica- 
ble to all students: too much or too little learning time can depress 
achievement. 

Successful programs of individualization need to accommodate 
both fast and slow students. This is comparatively easy to do in 
situations where students are generally motivated and prepared to 
learn. One plan that has been successfully applied in many situations 
(and has been especially popular in college settings) is the Keller 
Plan. We now turn to an examination of this program as an example 
of a mastery learning strategy. 


Keller Plan 

One of the more popular formats of individualization to emerge 
has been the Keller Plan: the Personalized System of Instruction 
(PSI), The main features of the PSI are that it is self-paced (within 
administrative limits, the student can go as fast or as slow as he or 
she chooses), it is mastery-oriented (the student proceeds to a new 
unit only after the preceding unit is successfully mastered), and 
students control the examination schedule (the student takes the 
exam when ready and is not penalized by failure on a unit exam; 
he or she may repeat a unit exam as often as necessary). Further- 
more, the material that the student is to master exists in written 
form. The student does not have to listen to a teacher in order to 
derive needed information and skills. Teacher lectures are held to 
a minimum (the purposes of lectures are to orient and stimulate 
students). In the Keller Plan, the teacher is available as a resource 
person to tutor the student as necessary. (For more details on proce- 
dural aspects of the program, see Keller, 1968.) 

The PSI method has proved to be very popular. McKeachie and 
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Kulik (1975) point out its use in at least 850 college courses in psy- 
chology alone. PSI has also proved to be popular with students. 
McKeachie and Kulik (1975) found that students consistently report 
more favorable responses to the course than do students enrolled 
in conventional lecture courses. Students, when ranking the aspects 
of the PSI that they especially like, repeatedly list self-pacing and 
personalized interaction with instructors as the most desirable as- 
pects of the plan. McKeachie and Kulik also found that student 
learning of course content in PSI classes was superior to that of 
students in conventional classes. 

Robin (1976) has also favorably reviewed the Keller plan. In a 
review of 39 studies (in a variety of courses, different size classes, 
etc.), PSI classes regularly showed an 8-11 percent achievement 
gain over comparison classes. One important aspect emphasized 
in Robin’s review is that 100 percent mastery requirement produces 
better learning (retention) than a 50 percent mastery criterion. This 
is especially true for students with low grade point averages who 
started studying earlier and studied more often under the 100 per- 
cent mastery criterion than under the 50 percent criterion. 

Perhaps the major reason that students do better in PSI classrooms 
is that they spend more time attempting to master criterion materi- 
als. Born, Davis, Whelan, and Jackson (1972) placed all course materi- 
als for an introductory psychology course in a single library and 
monitored students’ study time. The difference between lecture stu- 
dents and PSI students was noticable. The average PSI student spent 
45.5 hours in study time, whereas students in lecture classes spent 
but 30.2 hours. Such differences in effort may explain student 
achievement differences. Presumably, those students that need more 
time to learn can spend the extra time, if they choose to do so, 
when they know the precise concepts that are to be mastered. 

The extra study time may be motivated by the belief that they 
will master the material if they spend sufficient time. In conventional 
lecture courses, students may not perceive a relationship between 
effort and successful outcomes. They may feel that mastery is de- 
pendent upon luck (e.g., which exam questions the instructor chooses 
to emphasize) or other factors. 

Maasdorf (1976) presents data to show that an individualized in- 
struction program was not only effective in increasing students’ per- 
formance (in an introductory college course in German) but also 
effective in decreasing student anxiety. Although the effectiveness 
of individualization programs varies widely, there is reason to be- 
lieve that when instructional goals are identifiable and materials 
are carefully prepared to reach those goals (as in the Maasdorf study), 
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and when students are carefully monitored and motivated, individu- 
alization can work. 

Despite the favorable findings of PSI techniques with college stu- 
dents, it is important to raise a few qualifications. First, one wonders 
what the results of PSI would be if all courses in the college curricu- 
lum were organized along PSI principles. Part of the motivation 
for the student may be its novelty, and hence increased student 
performance may be a function of participating in a new learning 
format. Furthermore, one wonders if students would or could spend 
additional study time if all courses used a self-paced format. 

In elementary or secondary schools, some students do not have 
independent study skills. These skills have to be taught. Further- 
more, students’ maturation rates are such that the amount of time 
that can be devoted to individual work may have real limits. Finally, 
in the case of elementary and secondary schools (as opposed to col- 
lege students), most work has to be done in the presence of other 
students who at times may make concentration difficult and delay 
or prevent contact with the teacher. Also, other students will demon- 
strate faster or slower rates of mastery. These factors are not present 
in PSI college instruction. They are major differences that the public 
school teacher has to accommodate. 

These qualifications illustrate some of the difficulties that you will 
have to overcome in using PSI in a public school setting. For exam- 
ple, a high school course in biology ends in May, and it may be 
impossible to allow students to repeat all exams three or four times. 
However, to the extent that schools can solve such procedural prob- 
lems, the mastery model has important application value. Indeed, 
a lot of mastery learning research (see Block, 1971; Bloom, 1968; 
1976) has shown that a mastery learning model can be successfully 
applied to elementary and secondary schools for at least a part of 
the day (e.g., one subject) during a program of experimental re- 
search. What remains to be demonstrated is whether or not individu- 
alization can work in public schools without the presence and/or 


assistance of resource persons. 


Systems of Individualization 

There have been some large-scale development efforts aimed at 
designing, testing, and developing useful sets of individualized mate- 
rials and/or strategies for individualization. These programs are de- 
signed for widespread adoption in public schools. Three of these 
systematic efforts will be described briefly below. 

Two widely used models are Individually Prescribed Instruction 
(IPI) and the Primary Education Project (PEP). Both of these systems 
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were produced by the Learning Research and Development Center 
at the University of Pittsburgh. These systems identify a common 
set of minimum goals for students but allow for a variety of ways 
to reach those goals. Curriculum materials are presented in a sequen- 
tial way and students are allowed to proceed at their own pace 
through the program. 

Teachers in IPI programs guide the work of individual students, 
diagnose learning difficulty, and evaluate progress. They do not have 
to worry about curriculum development or selection. The PEP dif- 
fers from IPI in that it provides for teaching the class as a whole 
at selected points (for more procedural information, see Wang, 1976). 

Project PLAN is another packaged program of individualized ma- 
terials. It was produced by the Westinghouse Learning Corporation, 
American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, and 
several public school systems. Instructional units in the PLAN pro- 
gram identify the learning goal and the material that the student 
is to use in meeting it. The PLAN program also provides students 
with some opportunity to select goals and to devise plans for meeting 
these goals. (For more details, see Quirk, 1971.) 

Individually Guided Education (IGE) is another effort to individu- 
alize education. Here, the emphasis is upon developing a system 
of education that helps students learn at their own pace in an instruc- 
tional mode suited to their needs, as opposed to a set of instructional 
materials. Much of the development work on IGE was done by 
the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, and the systematization of the concepts for school usage 
has been accomplished by the Institute for Development of Educa- 
tional Activities, the educational affiliate of the Charles F. Kettering 
Foundation. The IGE model calls for both direct teacher instruction 
and student work on individual assignments (and individual goal 
setting and self-direction). The system calls for the specifications 
of basic learning goals (by the local teaching staff) and the use of 
criterion-referenced tests to determine if students are making satis- 
factory progress in the curriculum. (For more details, see Klausmeier 
et al., 1971a, 1971b; Schultz, 1974). 

Even when teachers use a known program of individualization, 
it does not guarantee that the behavior of teachers and students 
will be alike in different settings. Teachers, teaching teams, and 
schools put their own faces on any curriculum or innovation. Indeed, 
there is considerable data to show that there is as much difference 
(often more) in the behavior of teachers using the same curriculum 
as among teachers using a different program. The name of a “pro- 
gram” does not provide a great deal of information about the aspects 
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of day-to-day routines that students are asked to perform. Without 
observing or detailed questioning of the teaching staff, it is impossi- 
ble to understand the degree of structure, performance expectation, 
and general level of individualization that is operating. 

Unfortunately, available research has often ignored careful obser- 
vations of how programs actually operated and has often failed to 
look for different effects on different types of students. However, 
available research does provide some support for the assertion that 
some programs of individualization are working. 


RESEARCH ON INDIVIDUALIZATION 

Pavan (1973) and Martin and Pavan (1976) in a review of individual 
(nongraded instruction) education concluded that more individual- 
ized and small-group work was taking place in schools calling them- 
selves nongraded or individualized than in control classes. Further- 
more, they conclude that achievement is generally as good or 
somewhat better than achievement in comparison schools. It is im- 
portant to realize that the magnitude of differences found between 
individualized and comparison programs typically were not large. 
Furthermore, many individual studies of individualization have 
produced mixed effects, showing that some aspects of individualiza- 
tion have desirable effects but more conventional classes have other 
advantages. 

In a comparison of 12 PLAN and 12 control classrooms (drawn 
from grades one, two, three, and ten), Thompson (1973) reported 
that at least some of the surface aspects of individualization were 
occurring. PLAN students were found to spend most of their time 
working on individual projects whereas control students spent most 
of their time in whole-class work. Student time in group work was 
similar in both types of classrooms. Despite the change in work 
activity, however, positive changes in student self-esteem were not 
associated with involvement in project PLAN. Control students re- 
ported more favorable self-concepts than did PLAN students. 

Students’ perceptions of their work involvement provided some 
clues for their possible sense of frustration. To the question, “Do 
you think you are able to pick the work you want to do in school?” 
40 percent of PLAN students responded most of the time, compared 
to 20 percent of control students. In responding to the question, 
“Are you able to finish your school work on time?” students indicated 
a possible reason for the lower self-concept scores. Seventy-one per- 
cent of the control students responded most of the time and none 
of them checked hardly ever. Forty-three percent of PLAN students 
reported most of the time, 40 percent some of the time, and 17 
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percent hardly ever, Hence, students may be perceiving themselves 
as failing to meet work standards (even though teachers may per- 
ceive their work rate and general progress as quite satisfactory). 
The stream of unending curriculum materials may project a sense 
of overwhelming demand in some students unless teachers work 
hard to produce more realistic expectations. 

As we have pointed out elsewhere (Good, Biddle, and Brophy, 
1975), students who are assigned a heavy dose of similar individual 
units may need built-in pauses at selected points to allow them to 
see that they have achieved new benchmarks in personal achieve- 
ment and mastery. Ironically, a system dominated by sameness (day 
after day, another individual unit) may have equally depressing or 
boring effects as the teacher-controlled curriculum that individuali- 
zation has attempted to replace. 

In Thompson’s study of PLAN classes, no comparison was made 
within the PLAN group. It is possible that some of these classes 
produced both a different pattern of teacher and student behavior 
and more favorable self-concept expressions. Program labels don’t 
predict behavior in precise ways. (See, for example, Charters and 
Jones, 1973; Walker and Schaffarzick, 1974.) 

Loucks (1976) studied the effects of IGE in an investigation of 
second- and fourth-grade student achievement in mathematics and 
reading and found no effects favorable to the IGE schools. When 
she reanalyzed the data on the basis of degree of individualization, 
however, she found differences between users and nonusers of indi- 
vidualized programs. Schools actually using individualized techni- 
ques outperformed comparison schools (on three of the four achieve- 
ment comparisons), . 

Related findings have been produced by Price (1977). He also 
went beyond the label of IGE and attempted to find schools that 
were implementing the model. (Implementation was defined in 
terms of the 35 basic processes recommended by IGE; see Schultz, 
1974.) He found that highly implemented schools had a favorable 
effect upon student achievement, especially in schools serving a 
relatively low-aptitude student population. Importantly, he found 
many schools that do not use the label IGE to be as successful, 
and in some cases more successful, in implementing IGE processes 
as some schools that called themselves IGE schools, 

Unfortunately, most studies of individualization have not made 
careful attempts to define precisely the nature of the teaching occur- 
ring in the “individualized” program. Furthermore, most research 
has looked only at the overall effectiveness of individualization for 
all students. Individualization may have comparatively more effect 
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(adverse or positive) on students of differing age, sex, race, socioeco- 
nomic status (SES), or aptitude. 

Price presents data to show that girls in well-implemented IGE 
schools reported higher satisfaction than in all other schools. Further- 
more, girls in well-implemented IGE schools had somewhat higher 
achievement than girls in comparison schools. His data also suggest 
that high-achievement students were doing a little better in well- 
implemented programs. However, other studies (see the review by 
Martin, 1973) have shown an advantage for boys and/or low-achieve- 
ment students. Hence, again we see that the way a program is imple- 
mented is critical. Programs of individualization are apt to have a 
wide range of effects, including negative ones. 

Price’s results for higher-achieving students fit nicely with those 
of Shimron (1973), who studied student behavior within the IPI 
program. He argued that if the curriculum was matched appropri- 
ately to individual needs, students who move through it at compara- 
tively slow and fast rates should not differ in the amounts of time 
they spend engaged on assigned tasks. (This assumption is based 
upon the view that tasks should be equally interesting for fast- and 
slow-moving students; differences in task completion should be be- 
cause some students take more time to learn material, not because 
they waste more time.) 

Findings reported in his small pilot study (only four fast and four 
slow second graders were observed) including the following: (1) 
faster students spent twice as much time working on assignments 
as slower ones, (2) much more work-related interaction with teachers 
occurred for faster than slower students, and (3) there were virtually 
no work-related contacts among students. 

These data are consistent with Price’s finding that high-achieve- 
ment students appear to be making comparatively more progress 
than other students. These findings were also consistent with those 
of Arlin and Westbury (1976), reviewed earlier in the chapter, If 
teachers are not careful in monitoring their individualized programs, 
they may find that high achievers (who initiate more questions and 
feel more comfortable in approaching the teacher) may monopolize 
their time in subtle ways. 

Shimron posits several possible explanations for understanding 
why slower students show less time on task behavior: (1) they need 
more gradual sequencing, (2) prerequisite tasks are not mastered, 
(3) units have little interest for them. To his list, we would add 
the possibility. that these students need direct teaching. They need 
to see a live model or demonstration, to be asked questions, and 
to receive continuing feedback. 
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IS TOO MUCH INDIVIDUALIZATION POSSIBLE? 

We feel that tight adherence to an age-graded curriculum is an 
obstacle that overly controls student learning. However, we have 
also pointed out that individualization can occur in many forms, 
and that some forms are likely to be deficient. Programs that use 
poor material (time-filling as opposed to concept-building or skill 
development exercises) are inadequate by definition. An individual- 
ized program can be said to be effective when it helps to achieve 
optimal program goals. Implementation of an individualized pro- 
gram, like all teaching activities, involves the specification of in- 
tended effects (subject matter achievement, training in personal 
goal setting, ability to work cooperatively with fellow students). If 
the primary goal is subject matter achievement, and if students 
are mature and possess self-study skills, a high percentage of the 
day (but not the complete day) could be spent with students working 
individually on appropriate assignments. Even when achievement 
is the primary goal, however, too much individualization may get 
in the way. For example, secondary students have a great deal of 
interest in peer attitudes and support, so that at this level learning 
assignments that demand group work may have more motivational 
value for subject matter achievement than individual assignments. 

When other goals are perceived as important, additional learning 
modes have to be built into the curriculum. For example, elementary 
students learn prosocial behaviors only if they have the opportunity 
to share and cooperate. To understand ways in which they differ 
from others and to respect differences in beliefs, preferences, and 
behavior, students of all ages need contact with students who differ 
from themselves. These goals at times will operate to reduce subject 
matter achievement. This is because grouping students on the basis 
of ability can sometimes help to promote achievement, but grouping 
students across ability levels may well detract from achievement 
goals. Grouping across ability lines will help to generate a necessary 
(but not in itself sufficient) condition for promoting greater respect 
for individual differences. 

Furthermore, we would agree with Lipson (1974) that whole-class 
instruction has its own unique motivational value and, under certain 
circumstances, will facilitate student achievement. He argues that 
group lessons often give the learning activity more perceived impor- 
tance. The public format and the chance for students to present 
their ideas to a group may sometimes seem more important than 
the completion of unit after unit in isolation. Also, whole-class in- 
struction can save teachers and students a great deal of time. When 
the development work necessary for comprehending a concept can 
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be presented to a large group of students at the same time, teachers 
will have time to provide individual students with more personalized 
feedback in private face-to-face contacts. 

It is perhaps more appropriate to think of individualization as 
the attempt to accommodate the needs of individuals within a partic- 
ular instructional group and to achieve a balance of instructional 
activity (individual work, small, group, large group) that is appropri- 
ate for that particular group and for the goals that the teaching 
staff has in mind (more on this in the next chapter). At this time, 
most of the research on individualization has been a comparison 
of the performance of students who receive relatively more individ- 
ual assignments with the performance of students who basically re- 
ceive group instruction. Patterns of instruction have not been stud- 
ied in any detail. 

Although allowing students to proceed at their own pace is appro- 
priate, too much individualization (when individualization is seen 
as the student working alone) will have a negative influence upon 
achievement. The sameness of working alone on individual projects 
day after day will not motivate a number of students. Students, 
especially young students from low SES homes, need direct teaching 
if subject matter achievement is to occur. 

Stallings and Kaskowitz (1974) report negative correlations be- 
tween subject matter achievement and high occurrences of students 
working alone. Soar (1973) also found that too much individual work 
has a negative effect upon subject matter achievement. Both of 
these studies dealt with primary-age pupils who came from low 
SES homes. They suggest that concentration on individual study is 
not a good instructional strategy for such students. Unfortunately, 
many teachers associate independent work with quality education. 
This is not the case for some students. 

Another common but erroneous argument is that individualization 
must take place within a team arrangement. Although some teaching 
teams work well, teaming is not essential and sometimes impedes 
learning by making it more difficult to monitor student needs and 
progress. 

We have briefly examined the literature on individualized instruc- 
tion. When the collective evidence is viewed as a whole, there is 
some reason to believe that student achievement can be affected 
in a positive way in well-implemented programs. Poorly imple- 
mented plans (insufficient or inappropriate learning assignments) 
and/or poorly managed programs (students have to spend large 
amounts of time waiting for teacher help) will reduce student 
achievement. There is also some reason to believe that individualiza- 
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tion may have different effects for different types of students. Indi- 
vidualized programs that work well for most students may have 
subtle but consistently restraining effects on certain groups of stu- 
dents. Finally, we have argued that rigid adherence to a definition 
of individualization as students working alone is too narrow and 
limiting. It is more desirable to view individualization as the blend- 
ing of individual, group, and whole-class assignments as needed by 
a particular group of students. Kepler and Randall (1977) argue that 
“Individualized instruction, with appropriate materials, should be 
recognized for what it is—an effective method for teaching some 
content areas, some skills, and some children—not a total educational 
program.” 


OPEN CLASSROOMS 


Two Examples 

Jane Stoverink team teaches with two other teachers, May Kline 
and Ted Smith, in an open classroom. They have two full-time aides 
to assist them in handling the 115 students that are under their 
direct supervision. The students are mostly “fifth-” and “sixth-” 
grade students although there are a few “fourth graders.” The stu- 
dents come from middle-class homes and possess average or above 
average aptitudes. The teaching unit has been assigned one large 
open-space area for their instructional center. Most of the work 
goes on here. Each day, however, students in groups of 25 to 30 
leave the central area and go with one teacher to a “regular” (en- 
closed-space) classroom for 30-40 minutes work in mathematics. 

Students also receive regular work in reading. Each week, they 
are assigned a vocabulary to master and are encouraged to use the 
new words in a story they write. Furthermore, students are given 
reading quizzes frequently, so that the teaching staff can assess their 
progress in reading speed and comprehension. An hour is blocked 
out each day for free reading, and students select their own material 
(unless the student and teacher are working on an identified defi- 
ciency). Furthermore, students are expected to complete a one-page 
report when they finish a book. The rest of the day, students are 
allowed to pursue their other learning goals. In these activities, stu- 
dents are basically able to budget time in their own way to complete 
self-selected (but approved) project work. Each week students are 
requested to make out a tentative work plan (choosing from teacher 
suggestions, making their own plans). They are given the freedom 
to change the schedule from day to day; however, teachers stress 
the importance of completing schedules, and most students do. 
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Jerry Green, Mary Ellen Fischer, and Donna Jones teach in an 
open classroom setting. They too are responsible for about 100 fifth- 
and sixth-grade students (who come from middle-class homes) and 
are assisted by two aides. These students spend an hour or so each 
day in familylike activities with younger first- and second-grade stu- 

` dents. Basically, the goal is to build school camaraderie and mutual 
trust by allowing older students to take responsibility for younger 
ones (read to them, help them work on projects). 

The students spend another two hours each week in classroom 
discussion groups (30 or so students) with one teacher to talk about 
general problems in the learning area, to plan events that are of 
mutual concern, and so forth. Furthermore, each week, the students 
work one hour in a small group setting (three or four students) 
and exchange ideas about how to deal with social problems. 

Hence, a great deal of time is spent in teacher-structured socializa- 
tion experiences. During other parts of the school day, the students 
are generally allowed to pursue their own learning plans. Teachers 
try to reinforce student-initiated plans and to “motivate” students 
(suggesting possible ideas, etc.) if students have no plans. Students 
have general guidelines and suggested project lists, but teachers 
do not impose a structure (e.g., time deadlines) or have students 
place a structure on their work (logs, work schedule). 

In general, students move through curriculum projects in a hap- 
hazard manner, Students who want to work often have a difficult 
time doing so because of the movement of other students around 
them and the high level of noise in the classroom. Students tend 
to pick assignments suggested by the teachers and to complete them 
in a leisurely manner. Assignments are often completed coopera- 
tively by two or three friends. 

Calling both of these two classrooms open masks as much infor- 
mation as it conveys. Certainly, both classrooms have students 
from more than one grade level, teaching teams, and large, well- 
equipped, open-space areas. But psychologically, the two atmos- 
pheres are quite different. In setting A, teachers communicate a 
belief in subject matter achievement and student work persistence, 
and they create an environment where these values can be fulfilled. 
In setting B, the teachers communicate an interest in socialization 
and affective development, and they create an environment in 
which these values can be fulfilled. If we looked at another “open” 
classroom, we might find students producing creative things (as op- 
posed to socialization or subject matter achievement), but the point 
appears to be made in the two examples. Open education takes place 
in a variety of ways. To call a school or teaching unit “open” says 
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very little about the form of instructional activities that takes place. 

It is also possible to find major differences within open classrooms 
even when we find settings that at first glance seem highly similar. 
For example, we might find several classroom arrangements that 
look like setting A, but yet find that students in some of these classes 
performed much better than students in other classes. This is because 
individual teachers who implement a plan make a major difference 
in student growth. Teachers in one setting may stress problem solv- 
ing in mathematics work. Teachers in another setting may stress 
skill practice. In yet another setting, equal emphasis may be placed 
on skill development and problem solving. 

The two descriptions of “open” classrooms presented above illus- 
trate how difficult it is to define open education. Katz (1973) has 
noted the difficulty of defining “open” education and has proposed 
several continuous dimensions to distinguish open-informal classes 
from traditional-formal ones. These dimensions appear in Table 8.1, 
As you look at this table, try to classify the two examples of open 
classrooms that you read about. (You may want to reread the two 
descriptions before examining Table 8.1.) 

A critical question, of course, is how far on the continuum must 
a school be, and on how many dimensions (all, all but two, half?), 
to be classified as open. Unfortunately, when one reads research 


TABLE 8.1. 
COMPARISON OF OPEN AND TRADITIONAL CLASSROOMS 
OPEN-INFORMAL TRADITIONAL-FORMAL 
Space Flexible, Routinized, 
Variable Fixed 
Activities Wide Narrow 
of Children Range Range 
Origin Children’s Teacher or 
of Activity Spontaneous 
Interests School Prescribed 
Content or Wide Range Limited Range 
Topics 
Use of Time Flexible, Routinized, 
Variable Fixed 
Initiation of Child Teacher 
Teacher-Child 
Interaction 
Teaching Target Individual Large or 
Child Whole Group 
Child-Child Unrestricted Restricted 


Interaction 
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literature, it is usually not possible to know how a particular school 
fits into the framework proposed in Table 8.1. Hence, comparisons 
of “open” schools with other types of school settings may include 
schools that differ in major ways under the label “open.” To further 
complicate the definitional issue, it should be noted that not all 
educators would accept the framework proposed by Katz. Many 
would add to or delete some of the defining aspects of openness 
that appear in Table 8.1. 


Research on Open Classrooms 

Space limitations make it impossible to review all studies that have 
examined open education. But we do want to discuss three studies 
that have attempted to look at the effects of open education in a 
reasonably comprehensive fashion. These studies seriously question 
the efficacy of open education for influencing achievement gains 
of students and even raise some questions about the effects of open 
programs on students’ non-cognitive growth. 

Wright (1975) published an interesting comparison of open and 
traditional instruction. Although his study involved only two schools, 
it is instructive and useful because of the variety of student outcomes 
that were examined and the close matching of students across the 
two school settings. The study was conducted in two suburban 
schools located two miles apart. Data were collected in fifth-grade 
classrooms. 

Most students in the study had attended classes together in a 
traditional school through the second grade. The following fall, a 
new open-space school was built, and many youngsters transferred 
to the new school. Students chose to attend the new school on a 
voluntary basis. Wright identified 50 closely matched pairs of stu- 
dents in the two schools in order to test the effects of two and a 
half years of instruction in traditional and open settings. The students 
were matched on parents’ educational level, their own achievement, 
their aptitude, and their attendance levels. 

To measure school effects, nine achievement subtests of the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test (word meaning, paragraph meaning, spell- 
ing, language, arithmetic computation, arithmetic concepts, arith- 
metic applications, social studies, and science) were given. All 
comparisons favored the traditional school, and six of the nine differ- 
ences were relatively large and statistically significant (the average 
difference was slightly more than half a year’s difference in 
achievement). 

Measures used to look for differences other than subject matter 
achievement included formal operational thought, locus of control, 
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self-esteem, school anxiety, verbal creativity, and figural creativity. 
Overall analyses showed no difference between the two schools on 
these measures collectively. Individually, only one difference was 
significant: students reported higher levels of anxiety in open than 
in traditional schools. 

These data show that students in the open school had a notable 
deficiency in academic skills in comparison to those in the traditional 
school. Furthermore, the data do not support the view that the 
open school was compensating in other areas: at least not in those 
measured in this study. (Very similar results have been reported 
by Grapko, 1973, who also compared an open-space and a traditional 
school: achievement was higher in the traditional school, especially 
for low IQ students.) 

Neville Bennett and associates (1976) have reported a study of 
open education in England. The sample was focused upon the beliefs 
and practices of fourth-year teachers. Before collecting data, the 
investigators attempted to operationalize the terms “progressive” 
and “traditional” into concrete behaviors. Ultimately, they produced 
a list of 11 elements that, on the basis of literature reviews and 
interviews with teachers, appeared to capture the distinction be- 
tween progressive and traditional classrooms (e.g., integrated vs. 
separate subject matter, active vs. passive student role, etc.). 

They then used these 11 elements for constructing a detailed 
questionnaire asking 468 fourth-year teachers to describe their in- 
structional practices, values, and beliefs. Ultimately, they grouped 
teachers on the basis of their questionnaire responses and selected 
for testing classrooms taught by teachers who appeared to represent 
different teaching philosophies and behavior. Three major types 
of classroom environments were sampled: informal (open), formal 
(traditional), and mixed. 

The standardized achievement data were remarkably clear: in 
every comparison (English, mathematics, reading), formal methods 
produced better student performance than informal methods, and 
the differences were reasonably large (thrée to five months in 
achievement growth). Formal methods also produced higher mean 
gains than mixed methods, with the exception of reading, where 
the difference was not statistically significant. 

Bennett and his associates also examined the achievement results 
to see if formal, informal, and mixed instructional modes had differ- 
ential effects upon boys and girls or upon students of differing 
achievement levels. The only exception to the consistent pattern 
favoring formal methods was the finding that low-achievement boys 
receiving formal instruction did worse in all subject areas than boys 
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in mixed or informal classes. Hence, these boys seemed to benefit 
more from less formal instruction. 

Students’ writing ability was also assessed by asking them to write 
stories on two different occasions. In one situation, students wrote 
a theme and were requested not to worry about grammar. In the 
other situation, the need for appropriate grammar and punctuation 
was stressed. The results of the two writing tests indicated that mixed 
and formal students were better at punctuation than students in 
informal classes. No differences in creative writing ability were 
noted. Non-cognitive student outcomes presented mixed findings. 
Students in informal classes reported better attitudes toward school 
and school assignments, but these students also reported more anxi- 
ety than students in formal or mixed classes. The level of self-concept 
reported by students was similar across all three settings. 

Unlike the Wright study, these investigators included process 
measures of classroom behavior (although they were restricted to 
a very limited number of observations, a few classroom processes, 
and a few students). Observations were taken only in formal and 
informal classrooms. High-achievement students in formal rooms 
were observed to be engaged in significantly more task involvement 
than high-achievement students in informal classrooms. The involve- 
ment of high-achievement students in informal classes was no 
greater than the involvement of low-achievement students in formal 
classrooms. Middle achievers showed little difference across the two 
settings. Low achievers were observed to be considerably more in- 
volved in work in formal than in informal classes. 

Unfortunately, observational data are not reported separately for 
low-achievement boys and girls. Given the finding that lower 
achievement boys did comparatively less well in formal classes, it 
would be reasonable to expect that their pattern of work involve- 
ment would differ from that of low-achievement girls across the 
two settings. If low-achievement boys are less involved in work in 
formal than in informal classes, then these data would strongly sug- 
gest that time on task (work involvement/opportunity to learn skills 
being measured on achievement tests) is directly related to 
achievement. 

Within the limits of the data reported by Bennett et al., it appears 
that one probable cause of students’ lower achievement in informal 
classes is that they work less. Perhaps the same argument can be 
made for low-achievement boys (they work less in formal classes), 
but these data are not reported. Unfortunately, other aspects of 
teaching and student behavior which might explain students’ differ- 
ential achievement and differential patterns of work involvement 
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were not examined (degree of structure in learning assignments, 
instructional pace, type of feedback available). Hence, it is not possi- 
ble to explain how higher levels of student task involvement were 
obtained in the formal setting. 

Another examination of open education that merits attention is 
the collective work of several researchers who measured the effec- 
tiveness of openness on 8- and 11-year-old Canadian students (Traub, 
Weiss, Fisher, and Musella, 1973; Weiss, 1973; Corlis and Weiss, 
1973). The team developed an instrument (DISC) to measure open- 
ness and designed a study to see if higher levels of openness were 
associated with more student achievement. Data also were analyzed 
with regard to the architectural forms of schools and the school 
populations being served (comparatively higher and lower socioeco- 
nomic levels). In the 18 higher SES schools, there was no consistent 
or important relationship between achievement and degree of open- 
ness or architectural type. However, in the 12 schools that served 
the lower SES population, more open programs were associated with 
lower achievement for both age groups of students. These data sug- 
gest that these students need more structure than they obtain in 
open classrooms. 

The data in this study did show a relationship between positive 
student attitudes and openness in high SES schools, especially in 
the 11-year-old groups. However, higher verbal creativity scores 
were associated with less program openness. Furthermore, curiosity 
was not associated with openness in a direct way. Students who 
scored the lowest on curiosity measures were from closed architec- 
ture-low open programs and from open architecture-high open pro- 
grams. Higher student curiosity levels were associated with a 
moderate degree of openness. 

The findings on curiosity are in direct opposition to some of the 
basic assumptions of openness. Barth (1969) articulated three as- 
sumptions relevant to student curiosity and openness: (1) students 
will display curiosity behavior without adult stimulation, (2) explora- 
tory behavior is self-maintaining, and (3) opportunity for active ex- 
ploration in an environment that provides a wide assortment of 
manipulative materials will facilitate children’s learning. 

Subsequently, Corlis and Weiss (reacting to the data they had 
obtained) recommended a more structural hypothesis for educators 
who want to facilitate student curiosity. Specifically, they suggest 
the desirability of (1) providing fewer materials but selecting the 
materials carefully (the teacher is viewed as active planner) and 
(2) providing feedback to students as they explore new materials 
so that goals will emerge. 
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In general, the collective results of published articles on open 
education do not show a consistent, major impact on students’ affec- 
tive development (attitudes toward self, others, school, etc). (For 
examples of positive findings in open classrooms, including the cita- 
tion of many unpublished studies, see Horwitz, 1976). Affective dif- 
ferences between open and comparison schools, when they do occur, 
tend to be very small. When achievement is considered, traditional 
schools consistently (though not universally) outperform open 
schools. 

But remember that there are considerable differences within open 
and traditional schools. Some traditional classes (traditional in the 
sense of being self-contained) are more open in terms of classroom 
process than are some open classrooms (and vice versa). Kohler 
(1973) presents data relevant to this consideration. He found wide 
differences in students’ self-concept scores within open and tradi- 
tional schools. To understand the nature of these differences, he 
compared what was happening in the two schools (one traditional, 
one open) where students reported the highest self-concept with 
classroom processes in less effective schools. 

The dimension that most notably separated the two effective 
schools from the other schools was their clearly defined and enforced 
rules for what should not be done (defined limits). Three other char- 
acteristics of the effective schools that the other schools seemed, 
at least in some degree, to lack were mutual respect, acceptance 
of students, and a demand for academic excellence. These dimen- 
sions are essentially the same factors that Coopersmith (1967) re- 
ported as characterizing the type of home environments that were 
associated with the development of children’s self-concepts (struc- 
ture, but freedom to improvise within the limits, and non-contingent 
acceptance of the child). Although authenticity and respect for stu- 
dents are present in most school programs that call themselves open, 
we suspect that academic and behavioral structure and high per- 
formance expectations are missing from many. Students need struc- 
ture and limits if they are to evaluate their performance and to 
“see” increased levels of responsibility being given to them as a 
direct result of their ability to handle self-supervision demands that 
result from increased autonomy. 

It seems clear that some degree of teacher structure must be 
present in the learning environment if achievement gains are to 
take place and if effective growth is to occur. The degree of structure 
will vary with the nature of instructional goals being pursued (subject 
matter achievement, for example, would demand comparatively 
more structure than most goals) and with the ages and general back- 
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grounds of the students. Most open programs that operate at various 
educational levels seem to be the sorts of programs that make the 
most sense in secondary schools serving middle-class students. That 
is, many open programs that operate in elementary schools appear 
to have too little focus, too little teacher-imposed direction, and 
feedback and evaluation that are too vague and infrequent (espe- 
cially in those programs that serve a large number of students who 
come from lower-class backgrounds). 


CONCLUSION 

In reporting research on individualization and open education, we 
have discussed only a few studies. However, the review we pre- 
sented is representative of the published findings presently available 
in the literature. 

We think the data provide some support for individualized instruc- 
tion. In those programs that are carefully conceived, well imple- 
mented, and frequently evaluated, achievement gains tend to occur. 
However, it should be noted that achievement gains typically are 
not large, suggesting that some students do not learn well in an 
individual mode. Some of these are dependent students who are 
anxious about teacher expectations and who find it difficult to get 
enough teacher attention to satisfy their affective or cognitive needs. 
Many students who have the cognitive ability and work skills neces- 
sary for working independently do not enjoy it, and as a result, 
achievement may suffer. Students who are socially motivated and 
stimulated by others benefit more from opportunities for public 
performance than from extended periods of private work (especially 
when that private work is not a prelude to public performance). 

Still, if achievement for the class as a whole is the goal, a well- 
designed program of individual assignments is the single best way 
to achieve the goal. For young children and students with poor 
study skills, however, individual assignments need to be well 
planned, brief, and confined to only a small portion of the day. 
Such students need teacher assistance if subject matter achievement 
is to occur. Enthusiasm for the basically good idea of individualiza- 
tion must be heavily qualified when it is applied to the real classroom. 
As Glennon (1976) suggests, most students will benefit from sequen- 
tial, systematic, and structured teaching. 

Open education, at least in the extreme form that places a pre- 
mium on a student-generated curriculum and unique learning goals, 
has not received support from research, as far as student achieve- 
ment is concerned. The heart of the problem is the assumption 
that openness is good for all students. Friedlander (1975) describes 
the problem this way: 
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It is a gross oversight of available knowledge in psychology to assume 
that looser structure in the environment of the classroom is of some 
benefit for all children, just because it is a great benefit for some children 
(p. 467). 


Good and Power (1976) argue that schools and/or teachers who 
present a constant environment day after day will tend to benefit 
and to penalize the same groups of students daily. Teachers need 
to balance instructional activities in terms of their goals and the 
learning needs of their students. In an inner-city elementary school, 
teachers will have to spend more time in direct teaching activity 
if students are to make progress in basic skill areas. In a suburban 
high school with a predominantly college-bound population, it makes 
more sense to stress self-directed and self-generated learning activi- 
ties. But some students in the inner-city elementary school would 
benefit from self-directed learning, and some students in the subur- 
ban high school would benefit from direct instruction. Furthermore, 
we suspect that all students in both settings would benefit from a 
degree of appropriately planned variety. Elementary students would 
benefit from occasional work in small groups—where they pick their 
assignments, give reports to the whole class, complete their own 
projects in private, interview fellow students, publish class newspa- 
pers, prepare a budget for the class trip to the city zoo—even though 
the primary mode of instruction should be pleasant but persistent 
and academically demanding teacher-centered instruction. 

Too often, organizational reforms that are designed to reduce 
identifiable problems simply produce new ones. This is because the 
change is too global. For example, in some cases, the inappropriate 
pace in self-contained classrooms is replaced by a boring sameness 
of individual units in individualized classes. The effect of overusing 
individual study is a decline in student motivation, which in time 
may make pacing at least as slow as that in self-contained classes 
but less fun and less interesting! 

In summary, we reiterate the basic argument of this chapter: 
school organization (whole class, self-contained, individualized, 
multi-graded, open, etc.) does not make a school good or bad. Fried- 
lander expresses the view this way: 


I have been in some open classrooms that seemed like the blessed ideal 
of what schools should be like in terms of superior, humane teaching 
and learning; and I have been in open classrooms that could be compared 
only to the back wards of an unreformed mental hospital. (1975, p. 466- 


467.) 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Visit a local school that purports to be “open”. Describe the 
ways in which the school differs from the one you attended. How 
do students react? Do they seem involved? If there are two open 
schools in your area, visit them both and describe the ways in 
which they differ and the ways in which they are alike. 

2. Observe in an open or individualized setting on at least five 
different days. Note the number and kinds of choices provided, 
student reaction to the choices provided, and the extent to which 
the students can handle the assignments without undue de- 
pendence on the teacher. Do the assignments seem more appropri- 
ate or interesting to certain students? Which students? Why? 

3. From your own reading and experience with the concept of 
openness, react to the dimensions presented in Table 8.1. Which 
of these are critical? Why? What dimensions could or should be 
added from your point of view? 

4. Would you prefer to teach in an individualized, open, or self- 
contained classroom? Why? In what ways does the teacher’s role 
change across these settings? 

5. Consider your own expectations now as a college student. 
How much structure do you want, and how much freedom do 
you want, in picking your own course goals? Talk to your friends 
in the class to see how different your needs are, and then attempt 
to design a classroom system (for your college course) that would 
satisfy all students’ needs. Is it possible to do so? 

6. Often, pressure on schools to change comes from public 
sources (e.g., information that achievement scores are declining) 
and from parents. Seldom do changes stem from a careful analysis 
of student opinion. Should students, as consumers, be given more 
of a say about day-to-day school procedures and routines? 

7. Think back on your own school experience in high school. 
What was wrong with it? What changes could and should be made 
from your perspective? What was valuable and enjoyable? Will 
the changes that you suggest affect aspects of schooling that you 
found worthwhile or that someone else found worthwhile? 


FORM 8.1. Student Independence in Individual Work 


USE: When students interact with teacher during periods of individual work 
assignment and/or in open settings. 

PURPOSE: To see if individual students or students generally, over time, are 
becoming more autonomous learners. 
Below is a list of student behaviors that could occur during seatwork 

assignments. Check each behavior as it happens. 


Frequency”* Type Contact 


1. After beginning task, student seeks additional instructions 
about what to do. 

2. Student seeks confirmation about being on the right track 
(“Is this okay?”). 

3. Student seeks substantive advice from teacher (“Is there 
another source that could be consulted?”’). 

4. Student seeks evaluative feedback (‘What do you think 
about this conclusion?”’). 

5. Student tells teacher what was done and why (showing, 
justifying). 

6. Student asks teacher what to do next after completing the 
initial assignment (seeks direction). 


“In this particular example, the scale will yield information describing the 
frequency of different types of contact that occur with the teacher during a 
given amount of time. However, codes could be entered for individual students 
or for types of students by assigning them a number (high achievers = 1, middle 
achievers = 2, and so forth). 
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FORM 8.2. Student Involvement in Assigned Work 


USE: When some or all students are assigned individual seatwork 

PURPOSE: Every two minutes, record the involvement levels of all students 
to assess degree of student involvement in assigned work 

Number of students assigned to individual work: 

Is teacher available to supervise assignment work? 

Is aide(s) present to help? 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES 


. Clearly involved in assigned work. 


. Can't tell—may be thinking (code this rather than 1 or 3 if there is any 
doubt) 


N 


3. Definitely not doing assigned or chosen work. 
4. Misbehaving. 
Time Student* Number of Students in Each Involvement Category 
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“It is possible to make a rating for a// students or for some subdivision of the 
class: H = high achievers; M = middle achievers; L = low achievers; G = girls; 
B = boys. 


If several students are not involved, attempt to explain the lack of task 


engagement (students have finished, have given up, are waiting for the teacher, 
are distracted by others, no apparent reason). 
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F FORM 8.3. Student Individual Work (cont'd) 


A target student is coded for a created contact with the teacher when 
the student approaches the teacher or signals the teacher to come to his or 
her desk. Afforded contacts are initiated by the teacher. If the interaction 
deals with the assignment directly, it is coded as work; if it deals with pro- 
cedural aspects (permission to sharpen pencil, etc. ), it is coded as procedural. 
Similarly, peer-created contact is coded when the target student creates con- 
tact with another student. If another student approaches the target student, 
it would be coded in the peer, afforded column. If contacts with other 
students are less than 15 seconds, they are coded as brief; if longer than 15 
seconds, such as contacts are coded as sustained. Also, code target students 
when they leave their seats. The material column is coded if the student 
leaves to get the next assignment, check work, or engage in procedural 
activity (sharpen pencil, etc.). Misbehavior is coded when the student 
actively disrupts other students or is passively disengaged (stares out window). 

The scale will be useful in identifying those students who show consis- 
tently high frequencies of behavior that merit additional study. (Why do 
some students avoid contact with teachers? Have they no need? Are they 
fearful? Disinterested? Why do teachers avoid contact with certain types 
of students?) 
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CLASSROOM 
GROUPING 


In the previous chapter, we noted that students learn at different 
rates due to differing aptitudes and persistence. Certain types of 
students learn better under some patterns of instruction than under 
others. In this chapter, we will continue the discussion of grouping 
students for instruction, suggesting more specifically how grouping 
patterns can facilitate or hinder the accomplishment of certain in- 
structional goals. In particular, we will suggest that teachers can 
use different grouping patterns simultaneously. 

Prior to this analysis, however, we will discuss the ways in which 
students are assigned to teachers for instruction. Obviously, the abil- 
ity range of the students sets limits upon what a teacher can do 
in terms of instructional grouping and instructional goals. In the 
past several decades, schools have had the choice of assigning stu- 
dents to instructional units on the basis of “matched” or “mixed” 
ability levels. 

Recent court rulings and legislative action have made it increas- 
ingly likely that schools will have more diverse student populations. 
There will be less separation of students along ability lines for the 
entire instructional day. To be successful, teachers will have to de- 
velop flexible grouping strategies that allow for either more or less 
ability grouping, as learning goals dictate. 

In this chapter, we will present a review of the research on 
“mixed” and “matched” ability assignments. Then, we will describe 
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two forces that make the teaching of mixed-ability student groups 
a more probable event in public schools. Finally, we will detail ways 
that teachers can deal with student diversity and achieve optimal 
classroom grouping plans. 


ABILITY GROUPING 

The notion of ability grouping is a very appealing one; logic would 
seem to dictate that teachers could do a better job if differences 
in student ability were not so great. The teacher often goes too 
slow for the high achiever and too fast for the low achiever. Ability 
grouping is an attempt to reduce the range of student ability so 
the teacher can instruct more effectively. However, several authori- 
tative reviews of ability grouping suggest that ability grouping per 
se is unlikely to have a positive effect on student achievement. Fur- 
thermore, such grouping is often found to reduce the achievement 
of low-achieving students and to fail in preparing students effectively 
for life in a pluralistic society (Borg, 1966; Findley and Bryan, 1971; 
Goodlad, 1960; Heathers, 1969; Johnson, 1970; Tuckman, 1971). In 
fact, most recent studies suggest that, when ability grouping does 
affect student achievement, the effect is usually negative: students 
placed into the lower ability levels, relative to other students, suffer 
an educational decline (Findley and Bryan, 1971). 

These studies did not refer to ability assignments within class- 
rooms, but to grouping by assigning students to separate classrooms. 
In such ability groupings, high- and low-achievement students are 
completely separated from one another and have no chance to inter- 
act. Such groups are often called homogeneous groupings because 
an attempt is made to substantially reduce the range in IQ or 
achievement among students in the same class. The students then 
are similar in aptitude or ability, hence the term “homogeneous.” 

In contrast, when children are assigned at random (e.g., all fifth- 
grade stndents’ names are on a sheet in alphabetical order and the 
principal assigns every third name to classroom A), there is more 
mixture. Random selection results in a greater range of student 
ability or aptitude, and thus, the term “heterogeneous” is often 
applied. 

Why has ability grouping (homogeneous grouping) failed? Johnson 
(1970) suggests that few attempts have been made to change teach- 
ers’ behavior to enable them to take advantage of new situations. 
Teachers in schools that practiced ability grouping were not pro- 
vided with new skills or curriculum materials aimed specifically for 
different levels of students. Goldberg et al. (1966) suggest that teach- 
ers did not adjust their content to meet the special needs of students 
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at different achievement levels. They note that some teachers of 
the low-ability groups taught less content to low-level pupils and 
set lower achievement goals for them. 

Available literature suggests that teachers do not change their 
behavior substantially to take advantage of being able to work with 
special levels of students, and that when they do change their behav- 
ior, the likely result is that low-ability sections will receive a poorer 
quality of instruction. Poorer instruction in these circumstances can 
probably be explained as follows: First, teachers underestimate the 
ability of students in low groups because the label “low ability” 
creates a rigid stereotype of student incompetence in the teachers’ 
minds (Tillman and Hull, 1964). Second, the quality of instruction 
in the low-ability sections sometimes suffers because teachers do 
not enjoy teaching low-ability students. Teachers regularly report 
that they do not enjoy teaching the low group when students are 
ability grouped (Findley and Bryan, 1971). 


Group Placement Tends to Be Permanent Mackler (1969) 
concluded, from data collected in a longitudinal study of more than 
one thousand children in a Harlem ghetto school, that placement 
into a low-ability group has permanent effects upon the student. 
If a capable student is assigned to a bottom section, the road to 
the top is a very steep, demanding journey. Bottom first-grade classes 
are filled with immature students who cannot learn as quickly as 
students in top classes, and much teacher time is spent in dealing 
with student needs and problems rather than with instruction. Stu- 
dents will find it difficult to succeed under such circumstances, but 
if they do, they might make the next-to-the-top group in the second 
grade. If they do especially well, they may make the top group 
by the third grade. Mackler’s data show that no student made it 
to the top group after the third grade. 


Students Are Often Misclassified and Suffer Because of Low 
Placement Mackler’s data would be less disheartening if there were 
but few mistakes made when students are placed into high, middle, 
and low groups. Students can be misplaced (every time students 
are assigned to ability groups with even the best instruments, at 
least ten percent will be misclassified), and when they are misplaced 
downward, they are penalized. What happens when students are 
placed into higher or lower groups than their scores justify? Douglas 
(1964) reports a study in which a group of high-ability and low- 
ability students were assigned, at age eight, to groups higher than 
their ability suggested and to groups lower than suggested by their 
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ability. Three years later, the same results were observed for both 
high- and low-ability students: those students who were placed into 
higher sections improved; those students who were placed into lower 
groups deteriorated. These results are striking: students benefit from 
high placement and are penalized by low placement. 

Tuckman and Bierman (1971) also report a gain for students who 
were misplaced upward. On standardized achievement tests given 
at the end of the year, high school students who had been placed 
in higher groups outperformed others who remained in their original 
groups. This did not hold for all students, but it did occur with 
enough regularity to demonstrate that placement of students in 
higher ability groups raises the performance of many students. 


Why Does Higher Placement Help Students? It can be ar- 
gued that improvement by these students is caused by (1) exposure 
to teachers who treat them differently because the teachers expect 
good performance, (2) opportunity to mix with brighter peers who 
model better skills and attitudes, and (3) better self-concepts and 
motivation resulting from placement in a higher group. 

Data relevant to the first explanation has been produced by 
Schrank (1968, 1970). First, he studied the effects of group labeling 
on 100 enlisted airmen who were studying at the United States 
Air Force Academy Preparatory School. This school normally 
grouped its students for instructional purposes on the basis of demon- 
strated ability. 

Schrank decided not to group students by ability, according to 
the typical practice, but instead to assign students to sections ran- 
domly. The sections still had ability labels, but neither the students 
nor the instructors knew that these ability labels had no validity. 
After seven months of instruction in mathematics and English, the 
class performances (midterms and final exams, etc.) of the airmen 
were analyzed. The findings were strikingly clear. Each section per- 
formed up to its ability label, achieving a higher mean grade than 
the next lower section. 

However, in a second study, conducted at the United States Air 
Force Academy with 420 cadets, Schrank found that the ability- 
group label did not influence student performance as it had in the 
first study. The only difference in the second experiment was that 
the instructor knew that the groupings were random. 

In combination, these two studies suggest that the effect of the 
ability label is, in part, dependent upon the teachers’ belief in the 
ability groupings. That is, the ability label influences student behav- 
ior because it influences teacher attitudes and behavior. In any case, 
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all four studies (Douglas, 1964; Tuckman and Bierman, 1971; 
Schrank, 1968, 1970) strongly suggest that low-ability students can 
achieve in classes where the work load and teacher demand for 
academic success are high. 


Rigid Within-Classroom Groups May Create Unhealthy 
Learning Environments Ability grouping that places high and low 
achievers in separate classrooms causes teachers to treat students 
as a group and to ignore important differences in student needs. 
Also, working with the low group is often perceived as an unpleasant 
teaching task, one that teachers often begin with low expectations. 
However, caste systems that clearly differentiate and humiliate stu- 
dents can be created psychologically within classrooms where stu- 
dents are assigned heterogeneously. Indeed, low achievers in some 
of these classrooms may experience even greater problems of invidi- 
ous comparison than they would as members of a low class, particu- 
larly if teachers help give the impression that slower students are 
inferior. Obviously, no respectable teacher would do such a thing 
consciously, but some teachers inadvertently behave in such a way 
as to engender or perpetuate classroom feelings of elitism. 

Rist (1970) provides a gripping example of how powerful an effect 
teachers can exert on students. He followed a group of students 
from kindergarten through the second grade and showed how dra- 
matic the influence of the first grouping was on their educational 
lives. After a few days in class, the kindergarten teacher began to 
call consistently on the same students to lead the class to the bath- 
room, to be in charge of playground equipment, to take attendance 
and carry messages to the office, and so on. On the eighth day of 
class, this teacher made permanent seating assignments. 

At table 1, the table physically closest to the teacher's desk, the 
teacher placed those children who were highly verbal—the same 
ones who tended to approach the teacher without apprehension, 
who were free of body odor, and who came from relatively higher 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Interviews with the teacher suggested 
that these groupings were based on expectations of students’ success 
or failure. On the eighth day of class, the teacher spontaneously 
verbalized low expectations for the performance of children at tables 
2 and 3. Interestingly, children who were shy and had trouble com- 
municating with the teacher were placed farthest away from the 
teacher, adding another barrier to their achieving contact with the 
teacher. 

Rist followed 18 of these 30 children when they were placed 
into the same first-grade classroom, and he noted that all children 
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who had been placed at table 1 in kindergarten were placed at 
table A (the best group) in the first-grade classroom. No student 
who had been placed at table 2 or 3 in kindergarten was placed 
at table A. Those students at table 2 or 3 in kindergarten was placed 
at table A. Those students who had been at tables 2 and 3 were 
placed at table B, with the exception of one placed at table C. The 
students at table C, the low group, were primarily children who 
were repeating the first grade from the previous year. 

Subsequent follow-up data in the second grade revealed the same 
pattern. There, the teacher termed the best group the Tigers, the 
middle group the Cardinals, and, unbelievably, the low group the 
Clowns. No student who had not been at table A in the first grade 
moved up to the Tigers. Students from tables B and C formed the 
Cardinals, and students repeating second grade from the previous 
year were the Clowns. Rist suggests that this teacher, instead of 
forming groups on the basis of expected child performance, formed 
groups according to how children had performed in school previ- 
ously. Rist saw the slow learner locked into a self-defeating system 
at this point. No matter how well a child in the low group read, 
he or she was now destined to remain in the low group. Other 
studies all suggest the same conclusion: rigid ability grouping does 
more harm than good. 


Ability Grouping Research: A Qualification 

In the past few years, school desegregation laws have been enforced 
much more vigorously than was the case previously. Such enforce- 
ment has resulted in a greater mixing of students from low and 
high socioeconomic levels. Hence, the range of ability levels within 
many schools is larger than it was. Much of the research on ability 
grouping was conducted prior to major integration efforts. Further- 
more, this research was also collected prior to mainstreaming (the 
return of mildly retarded learners to the classroom). It is possible 
that, at some point, the spread of achievement level may become 
so great that a form of ability grouping will have to be invoked. 
(A plan that separates students of vastly different levels, but still 
allows students who differ in ability to have meaningful contact, 
will be discussed later in the chapter.) 

Although we feel that the conclusion “rigid ability grouping does 
more harm than good” remains true under classroom conditions 
that presently operate, it is important to realize that many teachers 
face a wider ability range than was the case when much of the 
ability-grouping research was conducted. If anything, these differ- 
ences are likely to increase, because of current social attitudes and 
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judicial rulings. We now turn to a discussion of two issues that influ- 
ence the range of ability in student populations: mainstreaming and 
desegregation. 


MAINSTREAMING 

Sometime ago, many learners were removed from regular school 
programs and placed in special classes. It was felt that their needs 
could not be satisfied in regular classrooms, or that their presence 
interfered with the learning of other students. Special institutions 
were built, and special teachers were trained, to deal with their 
problems. Recently, many of these students have been returned 
to regular classrooms. This practice of removing students (who pre- 
sumably suffer from some learning handicap) from special, segre- 
gated learning environments and returning them to regular class- 
rooms is commonly known as “mainstreaming.” 

Historically, the courts supported the view that educators could 
deny school enrollment to students who might interfere with class- 
room procedure because of their physical or mental deficiencies. 
Flowers and Bolmeier (1964) review a number of court cases illus- 
trating how courts supported the right of public schools to deny 
schooling to students for a variety of reasons: mental and physical 
deficiencies, health, flagrant misbehavior, pregnancy, and even un- 
conventional clothes and personal appearance. These court decisions 
supported the viewpoint that school is a privilege for those who 
fulfill specific criteria, not a guaranteed right. Although some actions 
to separate students from school were appropriate (e.g., students 
with extreme mental or physical handicaps), many times schools 
exercised this power in a negative or capricious fashion (e.g., denying 
students education because of pregnancy or dress). 

Recent court rulings have progressively moved toward a new in- 
terpretation of student rights. Enrollment in normal public school 
programs is becoming a right for more students (Cohen and De- 
Young, 1973; Collings, 1973; Vaughn, 1973), and it is clear that courts 
have taken a new view toward the rights of the handicapped student. 
Gilhool (1973) argues that handicapped citizens no longer have to 
rely on the goodwill of others for access to public education; they 
are now legally entitled to it. 

Legislative action has also influenced the rights of handicapped 
students. MacMillan, Jones, and Meyers (1976) point out that court 
action combined with new legislation led to the return of 11,000 
to 18,000 EMR (educable mentally retarded) students from special 
to regular classrooms between 1969 and 1972 in California. 

The federal government’s support for handicapped students has 
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become more explicit. For example, in December 1975, a bill was 
signed into law that greatly extended federal support for educating 
students who are mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, or have 
specific learning disabilities. Historically, the major cost of educating 
handicapped students has been left to parents (who had to find 
private schools) and to state and local educational agencies. The 
new law specifies that, when the nature or severity of a handicap 
prevents a pupil’s inclusion in a regular program, the state, with 
the aid of federal government, must provide special services at no 
cost to parents. 

Progressively, court rulings, state laws, and federal laws are sup- 
porting the view that handicapped students have a right to free 
public education and should be enrolled in normal school programs 
whenever possible. Social attitudes, court rulings, and legislative 
acts collectively will guarantee that many special students who for- 
merly would not have had access to public schooling will be in 
public schools for at least part of their instructional day. Despite 
these strong societal pressures, professional educators view main- 
streaming with mixed expectations. 

Chaffin (1974) states four reasons why mildly retarded youth are 
being returned to the classrooms: 


1. Court litigation 

2. Realization among special educators that “labeling” a 
child as a special learner has debilitating effects that are 
worse than the advantages special treatment provides 

3. The equivocal results of research dealing with the effec- 
tiveness of special classes for the mildly retarded 

4. Recognition that diagnostic instruments for identifying 
retarded children are imprecise, so that many students 
are improperly classified as “special learners” 


These factors are important and cannot be ignored. However, 
MacMillan, Jones, and Meyers (1976) observe that students who are 
being returned failed in regular classrooms prior to being identified 
as EMR and that, after suffering the effects of a label, they are 
not likely to make substantial gains when they return to regular 
classrooms. Given that many teachers did not want and/or learn 
how to work with these students in the first place, it is likely that 
some will receive less attention and help than they were receiving 
in their special education classrooms. Under these conditions, mildly 
retarded students may even lose ground when they return to public 
classrooms, particularly if they are subjected to cruel treatment by 
peers. These authors point out that it is easy to put students back 
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into the classroom but difficult to assure satisfactory social and aca- 
demic growth. Although a strong proponent of mainstreaming, 
Dunn (1973) suggests that specific techniques for working with EMR 
students in regular classrooms do not exist. 

As we have pointed out elsewhere (Good and Brophy, 1977), the 
mainstreaming concept will fail in some schools. In other schools, 
because of hard work by the school staff, it will work for many 
learners. Teacher expectations are critical. Unreasonably high or 
low expectations will lead to poor programs. Teachers who develop 
reasonable performance expectations and who demand appropriate 
resources (administrative support, resource teachers, special mate- 
rial including manipulative devices) will be able to help students 
to adjust to and cope more fully with the complexities of modern 
life. 

Such students will present acute problems for teachers. They will 
take much more teacher time, because they need unique individual 
assignments, detailed feedback, and constant supervision. A few of 
these students will take much time because of behavioral distur- 
bances. Teachers who are charged with the responsibility of integrat- 
ing these students into their classrooms should be given smaller 
classes to help them have the time they will need. 


DESEGREGATION 

Prior to the 1954 Brown decision, neighborhood schools served 
relatively homogenous student populations. Students who came 
from affluent homes lived in affluent neighborhoods and attended 
schools (especially elementary schools) with students from similar 
home backgrounds. Students who came from poor homes went to 
schools attended largely by students from other poor homes. In cities 
of any size, schools were segregated by neighborhood lines, and 
by social lines in some communities. Even though a minority student 
lived in the neighborhood, he or she often was denied access to 
the school because of social prejudice. 

The Brown decision made the provision of separate school facilities 
for minority students illegal. Throughout the mid-1960s and the 
1970s, the number of substantially all-black and all-white public 
schools was reduced by desegregation. 

In small and moderately large cities (e.g., 200,000 or so), busing 
and general desegregation plans often had the effect of integrating 
schools more fully across social, socioeconomic, and ability lines. 
However, desegregation plans have had difficulty in large metropoli- 
tan areas because of the physical distance that separates poor from 
afluent neighborhoods (busing is both time-consuming and costly) 
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and the decreasing availability of youngsters from affluent homes 
who remain enrolled in public schools (many affluent black and white 
middle-class parents have left the inner city to live in suburbs, and 
many others enroll their children in private schools). 

Where desegregation activities have brought about more diverse 
student populations, teachers will have to accommodate new prob- 
lems and opportunities. However, many inner-city school popula- 
tions are largely homogenous, populated mostly by low achievers. 
As we know from the research on ability grouping, this is not condu- 
cive to student learning. Low expectations get in the way, as does 
the absence of better students that low achievers can use as models. 

Some educators contend that mandated desegregation inevitably 
leads to lower achievement. However, there is growing evidence 
to suggest that teachers and schools can accommodate the learning 
needs of diverse student populations. For example, Wegmann (1977) 
notes that in White Plains, New York, white students were found 
to be doing as well or better academically after busing than before. 
Furthermore, black students also were doing better, and white fami- 
lies were not leaving the city. However, less favorable results have 
been obtained in other locations. 

In an interesting case study, Eash and Rasher (1977) report the 
effects of mandated desegregration upon student achievement in 
Forrestville, a “bedroom” suburb of a large metropolitan area. The 
social mix of the community was 80 percent white and 20 percent 
black, In 1972, 90 percent of the black population was enrolled in 
one elementary school. Subsequently, under state mandate, a busing 
desegregation plan was put into effect. Two years after the plan 
was started, it was found that achievement for black and white child- 
ren had improved. Significantly, black students were doing very 
well in a few schools but poorly in other schools. Some schools did 
a better job of meeting their needs. 

After these achievement data were collected, subsequent in-serv- 
ice efforts were planned to improve instruction further, and student 
achievement in 1975~1976 was found to have increased over 1974- 
1975 Jevels. Also, attitudinal data suggested that both black and 
white students perceived the learning environment favorably. 
Hence, the in-service program appears to have paid off. Interest- 
ingly, then, this desegregation plan worked for most students al- 
though initially black students were considerably better off in some 
schools than others. In-service activities focused on improvement 
of instruction (helping teachers to use individualized and small- 
group procedures to instruct a broader range of students and help 
in selecting and using effectively a greater variety of instructional 
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material) were helpful in raising achievement throughout the dis- 
trict. Eash and Rasher point out that the administrative office of 
the school district found it necessary to improve the supervisory 
and observational skills of principals in order to conduct appropriate 
in-service training. This probably encouraged principals to spend 
more time supervising instruction and helping teachers to adapt 
their instruction to student needs. Systematic feedback about one’s 
teaching behavior can be a powerful force in improving instruction 
(more on this in Chapter 11). 

Desegregation plans do not always work. Sometimes, forced bus- 
ing is followed by lowered student achievement and by hostile atti- 
tudes among students and/or parents. There appears to be more 
difficulty in maintaining achievement levels when the minority pop- 
ulation exceeds about 30 percent of the school population (Weg- 
mann, 1977). However, achievement does not necessarily decline, 
and in many instances, achievement and attitudes have increased 
for both black and white students following desegregation. Those 
schools that make it work are staffed by teachers who focus upon 
the success of individual students and who adapt their instruction 
and materials to student needs. 

Eash and Rasher (1977) conclude that the problems associated 
with desegregation are not unique, but instead are common instruc- 
tional problems found in all schools: (1) how to teach students in 
the same classroom when there is a wide range of abilities, (2) how 
to organize a classroom which uses a wide variety of instructional 
materials, and (3) how to set up a classroom community that obtains 
the cooperation of students in maintaining behavior that permits 
learning. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we will share ideas about how 
you can accomplish these three tasks. We now turn to another look 


at ability grouping. 


GROUPING: A STRATEGY FOR DEALING 

WITH HETEROGENEOUS LEARNERS 

Not all teachers will work with EMR students who are being main- 
streamed. However, most teachers will have to contend with stu- 
dents of limited IQ while also dealing with students who are very 
talented academically. Furthermore, most teachers will work with 
students of diverse backgrounds because of the increased belief that 
students with diverse backgrounds should have contact in public 
schools, There are still some inner-city schools and some suburban 
schools with relatively homogeneous populations, but most teachers 
will have to teach students representing a wide range of ability. 
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Earlier in the chapter, we argued that homogeneous (ability) 
grouping often is not a good instructional strategy in practice, espe- 
cially for low-achievement students. It does not make sense to take 
EMR learners out of special facilities and then group them only 
with low achievers; both groups of students would suffer. Slower 
students can benefit from the stimulation of brighter students only 
if they have contact with them. 


Stratified Ability Grouping 
However, it is possible that the spread in some school populations 
is so wide as to make a mild form of ability grouping profitable. 
Findley and Bryan (1971) describe a plan developed in Baltimore 
that successfully reduces the range of student ability in a class (mak- 
ing it easier to teach), but leaves a moderate range, so that the 
advantages of diversification can occur. Their description follows: 


The plan may be called stratified heterogeneous grouping. Under 
this plan, if three classes of 30 are to be formed from 90 children ready 
to start fifth grade, the children would be ranked in order of excellence 
on some composite—say, a standardized test battery—and then be subdi- 
vided into nine groups of ten each. Teacher A would be given a class 
consisting of the highest or first ten, the fourth ten, and the seventh 
ten; Teacher B would have the second, fifth, and eighth tens; Teacher 
C would then be given the third, the sixth, and the ninth (lowest tens) 
as shown below. 


TEACHER A TEACHER B TEACHER C 

Group 1 (1-10) Group 2 (11-20) Group 3 (21-30) 
Group 4 (31-40) Group 5 (41-50) Group 6 (51-60) 
Group 7 (61-70) Group 8 (71-80) Group 9 (81-90) 


Note the several merits of this scheme. First, there is no top or bottom 
section; the sections overlap, so invidious comparisons between groups 
are minimized. Second, each class has a narrower range than the full 
90 have: Teacher A has the top ten, but none of the bottom 20; Teacher 
B has neither the top nor the bottom ten; Teacher C has the bottom 
ten but none of the top 20. Third, teachers can give special attention 
where it is needed without feeling unable to meet the needs of the 
opposite extreme: Teacher A can give a little special attention to the 
top ten because the bottom 20 are not in the class; Teacher C can concen- 
trate on the bottom ten, without fear of “losing” the top 20. Fourth, 
each class has leaders of appropriate capability to stimulate each other 
in a fair, competitive way while giving leadership to lower groups; note 
particularly that in Teacher C’s class, the top group is the third ten, a 
group that has probably always had to play second fiddle to some in 
the first or second ten. Finally, no teacher has to teach the bottom group 
of a homogeneous plan, that mixture of disruptive, leaderless children 
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who lack motivation and capability and make teachers like homogeneous 
grouping, but dislike to teach the slow groups. 

Such a method of grouping is not offered as a complete answer by 
itself, but as a constructive step in the right direction. It is, moreover, 
compatible with other special teaching arrangements, like team teaching, 
peer tutoring, and early education. 


The plan described above is one way to achieve a wider mix of 
students at different achievement levels in the same room without 
forcing a teacher to prepare instructional material for the full range 
of student learning needs. We feel that the plan is an interesting, 
workable strategy. However, three important points should be 
considered: 


1. The groups do overlap, but they are different. Group A, 
for example, is still the highest group since it has the 
highest students from each third. Group C, in a relative 
sense, is the lowest group. Although Group C has many 
extremely capable students, in the minds of the teacher 
(and the students or parents), this group may become 
the “difficult” group to teach. Obviously, the strength 
of this grouping plan is that it minimizes group differ- 
ences; however, sometimes, slight differences in ability 
become exaggerated in daily practice. When this plan 
is implemented, it would be important to see if any tend- 
ency exists for Group C to become a “low” group. 

2. It is also important that teachers expect good perform- 
ance from their low-achievement students. While we do 
not deny the fact that some teachers do not enjoy teaching 
low-ability students, we do insist that these students are 
capable of good performance when they receive enthusi- 
astic instruction that is appropriately matched to their 
aptitudes and interests. Also, it should be realized that 
there are teachers who do enjoy teaching low-ability stu- 
dents and who find their teaching efforts to be important 
and very rewarding. If the primary motivation for group- 
ing students is to avoid working with large numbers of 
low-achievement students, the plan will probably not 
work, Again we suggest that, if teachers do not feel that 
low-ability students can learn, and if teachers are unwill- 
ing to engage in remedial activities with these students, 
no grouping pattern will be successful. 

3. A real strength of the plan is that it allows for students 
of differing ability to mix without leaving the teacher 
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with the time-consuming task of preparing instructional 
activities for every achievement level. Thus, the plan re- 
duces the range of ability that a given teacher will in- 
struct, but the range of ability in all classes is sufficiently 
wide to require teachers to treat students as individual 
learners and not as group members. 


Grouping Within Classrooms 

Regardless of whether or not schools separate students into classes 
by ability, many teachers will group students within their classes 
by ability levels. Here again, this grouping should be considered 
carefully. For example, teachers can profit from grouping students 
who read at the same level into reading groups. However, this selec- 
tion opens the door for teaching the students as a group rather 
than as individual learners. 

Previously, we noted that even high-ability students who are ap- 
propriately placed into high-ability groups sometimes do not outper- 
form high-ability students who remain in heterogeneously grouped 
classrooms. This probably occurs for two interrelated reasons: (1) 
teachers do not develop materials or methods suited to the unique 
demands of the student ability level they work with, and (2) teachers 
tend to view students within an ability group as similar and to treat 
them alike without attending to their differential needs. Conse- 
quently, some students are more likely to receive individualized 
instruction in rooms that are heterogeneously grouped. 

Remember that heterogeneous assignment places students from 
varying achievement levels in the same room, so it is possible for 
low- and high-ability students to be grouped together or separated 
when it is advantageous to do so. Unfortunately, some teachers who 
group for one instructional purpose (e.g., reading) may make assign- 
ments throughout the day that keep the same students working 
together all the time. When this happens, students are ability 
grouped psychologically. 

Despite the need to use instructional groups to save time, teaching 
still needs to be individualized within groups. If some students con- 
tinue to have trouble even though most have mastered the material, 
the teacher must deal with those who continue to have difficulty. 
There is no reason to continue with the entire group; students who 
have mastered the material should be allowed to go on. But those 
who have not mastered the material need to learn it. Sometimes, 
this simply means repeating or reteaching the material. However, 
reteaching may mean presenting the concept in a different way 
with new examples. If the students did not learn it the first time, 
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they are unlikely to learn it the second time unless the teacher 
presents it in a new way. 

Teachers too often are tied to time limits and groupings. If a 
group is scheduled to meet for 30 minutes, they meet for 30 minutes, 
regardless of their performance. This rigidity often is wasteful. One 
way the teacher can meet individual needs within groups is to break 
the group down into even smaller units when the need or opportu- 
nity arises, releasing students who have learned and concentrating 
on those who need more work. Obviously, this will require a well- 
developed set of individualized tasks for students to work on when 
they leave the group. 


Grouping Should Be Flexible 

Classroom grouping assignments should be reviewed regularly and 
routinely with an eye toward forming new groups. A group should 
exist because it facilitates teaching and learning by placing together 
students who have similar learning needs. When a student masters 
phonics, he or she no longer needs to be in a group that spends 
half its time on phonics drills. Groups are such convenient devices 
that they can keep teachers from thinking and dealing effectively 
with problems. Teachers place children into high, middle, or low 
groups and then do not think about them again; but if they are to 
be effective, they have to think about them. Grouping can be a 
powerful tool if teachers use it effectively to organize students for 
learning specific skills, and if they disband groups once their useful- 
ness ceases and form new groups as new needs become apparent. 
One way to enhance the degree of flexibility that teachers have 
in grouping students is to share students with other teachers. 


Sharing Students with Other Teachers 
When teachers share students, it is possible to combine the advan- 
tages of stratified grouping and the flexibility of increasing or de- 
creasing the range of student ability. 

Teachers may group in ways other than just within each classroom. 
For example, three first-grade teachers known to the authors devised 
their own grouping plan. Originally, students had been randomly 
assigned to each class. Each teacher taught and carefully observed 
the students in her class for a period of six weeks. Then the teachers 
divided the students in their classrooms into high, middle, and low 
groups for mathematics and for reading (the groups were not the 
same in each subject area), and one teacher took the high readers, 
another the middle readers, and the third the low readers. However, 
in mathematics, the teacher who had taken the low readers took 
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the high mathematics students and the teacher who had taken the 
high readers took the low mathematics students. 

Separate teacher assignments were undertaken so that students 
did not come to view one classroom as the dummy room, another 
as the brain trust room, and so forth. This plan also widened the 
students’ experiences by enabling them to come into contact with 
different teachers and learn to cope with different classroom tempos. 
The students remained with their regular teacher for all other activi- 
ties (science, social studies, art, music, lunch, and recess). 

These students were ability grouped for instruction in reading 
and mathematics, but were in mixed-ability groupings for all other 
instruction. Many were working with three different teachers but 
yet spent most of the day with a single teacher: a condition that 
we think facilitates the affective growth of young children. An extra 
advantage to this plan was that, when students experienced aca- 
demic difficulty, all three teachers frequently had pertinent knowl- 
edge of them and could help analyze their mutual teaching behavior 
and collectively answer the question, “What can we do differently 
to help them?” 

These teachers were careful not to treat students as a group, even 
though they had been assigned together because of similar aptitudes. 
The teachers were using groups not as a convenient way to forget 
about individual students, but as a way to organize students for 
meeting specific learning needs. Some weeks, there were four math- 
ematic groups. Other weeks, there were only two, depending upon 
progress during the previous week. In addition, the teachers made 
ample use of peer tutoring, allowing students to assist one another 
so that the teacher could spend more time with those who needed 
remedial or enrichment work. 

In addition to changing the number of groups, the three teachers, 
who met weekly also frequently changed the composition of groups. 
At those meetings, the teachers compared students and exchanged 
suggestions on how to facilitate the growth of those who were not 
making satisfactory progress. The teachers, all outstanding, were 
notable in their capacity for blaming themselves, not students, when 
learning progress was not satisfactory. 

It is possible for teachers in the same grades (or across grade 
levels) to work out arrangements so that in some subjects students 
are working closely with peers of similar ability and in other subjects 
with peers who are both faster and slower than they are, thus expos- 
ing them to a wide variety of learning experiences, both social and 
academic. 

At times, teachers will group in order to teach a more homoge- 
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neous group of students, but most teachers will teach mixed-ability 
groups. We now turn to this topic. 


TEACHING MIXED-ABILITY CLASSES 

Teachers’ planning for a group of students who range in IQ from 
85 to 140 is vastly different from the type of planning necessary 
for a group of students who range from 110 to 140. In the latter 
case, the teacher has to address individual differences in interest 
and work style, but the general academic demand can be similar 
for all students. However, when a teacher decides or is assigned 
to teach mixed-ability students in the same class, major adjustments 
in planning have to take place. 

As the range of student ability in a class increases, the role of 
whole-class teaching (teacher presentation of information to students 
at the same time) decreases and the role of individual and small- 
group work increases. This is not to suggest that whole-class teaching 
disappears in mixed-ability classes: it continues to play an important 
role, but the frequency and duration of whole-class teaching is less 
in mixed-ability than in homogeneous-ability classes. 

Students in mixed-ability classes will benefit from exchanging ideas 
in a large group setting (speaking before a group, etc.). Furthermore, 
managerial issues, unit introductions and reviews, use of equipment, 
demonstration of experiments, and certain other types of informa- 
tion exchange will lend themselves to whole-class presentations in 
mixed-ability classes. However, to reiterate, teachers’ use of individ- 
ual assignments and small-group work will need to increase in mixed- 
ability classes. The discussion here focuses upon ways in which teach- 
ers can develop individual and group assignments that allow students 
of varying abilities to work on similar projects. 

One of the biggest problems that a teacher faces when making 
assignments in mixed-ability classrooms is reading ability. Some stu- 
dents can read well and will do so enthusiastically; others have lim- 
ited skills and interest in reading. If teachers are to allow students 
of mixed ability to work on similar projects, they must solve the 
reading problem. One strategy for doing this is to gather a wide 
assortment of materials written at varying levels of difficulty on a 
few core topics (it is unrealistic to try to acquire and store several 
books on every curriculum topic). 

Although they read books that differ in detail or vocabulary, stu- 
dents can still share a common focus on historical events (the Civil 
War) or famous persons (Booker T. Washington, Marie Curie, Babe 
Ruth). Furthermore, many stories of literary significance are written 
with a low vocabulary demand (e.g., Tom Sawyer). Students reading 
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at different grade levels could benefit from reading these books, 
even though the teacher may later ask them to respond to the books 
in different ways. 

Some tasks do not demand a great deal of reading per se; however, 
even activity assignments of an individual nature must be carefully 
prepared with the low achiever in mind. If slow students are to 
comprehend written instructions and to function independently, 
directions must be stated in very simple and explicit terms. Other- 
wise, teachers will spend inordinate amounts of time with individual 
students, clarifying directions and responding to managerial prob- 
lems that stem from lack of task involvement (e.g., the students 
didn’t know what to do). Teachers who provide directions simple 
enough for the least capable reader who will use that particular 
activity sheet will be providing a support system that allows students 
to gain confidence in their self-supervision skills. Also, such teachers 
will have more free time to interact with other students. Tasks need 
to become progressively more complex, however, as these students 
mature. 

Cooke (1976) suggests a variety of ways for developing individual 
work cards for students of varying ability who are working on similar 
historical topics. Included in his suggestions are the following: 


1. Develop a core card for each topic and subtopic, and 
require all students to complete activities at their individ- 
ual paces. 

2. Develop a number of option cards which provide guide- 
lines for more intensive subject work, special activities, 
etc., and allow students to choose from the option cards. 

3. Rather than develop option cards for a variety of students 
(because of practical restraints involved in producing a 
large number of individual cards), teachers might produce 
separate option (and/or core) cards for three or four abil- 
ity levels. 


Figures 9.1, 9.2, and 9.3 illustrate work cards that have been pre- 
pared for three different ability levels. The figures show how the 
same historical topic could be pursued in different ways by three 
groups of students. Figure 9.1 shows the assignment for slow 12- 
year-old students. Notice that the assignment focuses upon concrete 
details, helping the student to comprehend parts of a passage in 
order to find material to make comparatively simple judgments. 

Figures 9.2 and 9.3 illustrate assignments for middle- and high- 
level students. Progressively, directions are written in less specific 
terms, students are encouraged to search different books, and page 


FIGURE 9.1. Example of Work Card 


Roman Britain Work card 1 
HADRIAN'S WALL 


This is a picture of a part of Hadrian's Wall as it is now. You can also 
see the ruins of the Roman fort at Housesteads. 
Have a copy of A Soldier on Hadrian’s Wall by D. Taylor on your table. 


Things To Do 


1. Write down these sentences and fill in the missing words. Pages 14 and 16 
of A Soldier on Hadrian’s Wall will help you. 


a, Hadrian’s Wall was built from........ in the east to........in the 
west. Itis........ miles long. 

b. It was made of .......-- 

c. It measures...... „+ feet high ETE ORTA feet thick. 

d. In front of the wall wasa.....-.- and behind it wasa..... ahh 


2. Imagine that you are the Roman officer in charge of building the wall. 
Write a letter to a friend in Rome telling him or her what the various 
buildings on the wall are and what they are used for. You can find out 
about these buildings in your book, pp. 16-20. 


3. Draw a diagram of one of the buildings in your letter. Label all the parts 
and sizes of it. If you prefer, make a model of it to scale. 


4. Draw and color a picture showing a scene from Hadrian’s Wall, perhaps an 
enemy attack or soldiers marching along it. From the picture on this card, 
imagine what it must have been like on the wall. 
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FIGURE 9.2. Example of Work Card 


Roman Britain Work card 2 
HADRIAN’S WALL 


This is a picture of Hadrian’s Wall today. 
Read 
A Soldier on Hadrian’s Wall by D. Taylor 
Roman Britain by R. Mitchell 
Roman Britain by J. Liversidge, pp. 16-33 
The Romans in Scotland by O. Thomson, Chapter 3 


Things To Do 
1. Answer these questions as fully as you can: 
a. Why did Hadrian build a wall across Britain? 


b. If you were an enemy of the Romans trying to break through the wall 
from the north, where do you think its weakest points would be? You 
will need to find information about the various forts and defenses 
along the wall. 


c. Another wall was built 20 years later by the Romans in Scotland. 
Which Emperor built it? Why was it built? How different was it from 
Hadrian's Wall? 


2. Imagine that you are the Roman officer in charge of building Hadrian's 
Wall. Write a report to the Emperor telling him why you have decided to 
change the wall from turf to stone and to alter the size. 


3. Draw a diagram of a cross-section of the wall, or of a fort, and label it care- 
fully. If you prefer, make a scale model of it. 


4. Either, as the Roman officer, write an entry for your diary describing an 
incident on the wall. 
Or, draw and color a picture of the incident. 
Do both of these if you wish. 
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FIGURE 9.3. Example of Work Card 


Roman Britain Work card 3 
HADRIAN'S WALL 


Consult the books in the class history library on Roman Britain, in particular 
The Roman Frontiers of Britain by D. R. Wilson; The Roman Imperial Army 
of the First and Second Centuries by G. Webster; The Romans in Scotland by 
O. Thomson; Handbook to the Roman Wall by |. A. Richmond. 


1. Why did Hadrian build a wall across Britain between the Solway and the 
Tyne? Why were no other routes suitable? 


2. Find a picture of a British hill fort (e.g., Maiden Castle or Hod Hill) and 
compare it with Housesteads as a fortification. Illustrate your answer. 


3. If you were an enemy of the Romans trying to break through the wall 
from the north, where do you think its weakest points would be? Why? 


4. The Emperor Antoninus Pius decided to build a wall in Scotland in about 
A.D. 142. Imagine and write a conversation between Antoninus and his 
senior advisor about building the wall in Scotland in which they discuss 
why Hadian’s Wall is no longer suitable, and in what ways the new wall 


should be different. 


5. Either, make a scale model or draw a picture of part of Hadrian's Wall, Do 
both if you wish. 
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number references are omitted in favor of references to general 
sources or indexes. More deduction is demanded of students, and 
the use of supporting evidence for ideas is encouraged. For the 
most capable students, more initiative is demanded and more prob- 
lem-solving questions are raised (dealing with conflicting accounts 
of history, etc.). 

We believe students of all levels can benefit from problem-solving 
activities, as well as searching for facts and performing simple verifi- 
cation activities. The work cards in Figures 9.1, 9.2, and 9.3 are 
presented to illustrate the relative emphasis that students of varying 
achievement levels need in seatwork assignments. To the extent 
that students who need “structure” receive appropriate learning 
assignments as depicted in Figure 9.1, they will eventually need 
more type 9.2 and 9.3 assignments. 

Teachers will have to decide when it is necessary to keep students 
of mixed ability working on the same topic. Perhaps the best strategy 
in a subject like history is to identify a core set of topics that all 
students can share and a separate set of topics that more capable 
students can pursue at a more complex and challenging level. For 
example, all students might be exposed to the major battles of the 
Civil War, but only the more capable students would be assigned 
to do research related to minor battles. 

Teachers who teach mixed-ability students can make differential 
assignments that relate to the same topic in order to allow students 
to engage in brief class discussions and sharing activities. However, 
students can still be allowed to spend most of their time working 
as individuals on tasks that are appropriately challenging for 
their ability levels. Ideas for teaching mixed-ability students in a 
reo of subject areas are presented in a recent book by Wragg 

). 

Where students are not pursuing the same general theme at the 
same time, teachers can profitably spend a portion of their time 
on ability-grouped work and individual activity. Decisions that 
teachers make in terms of how much emphasis to place on mixed- 
and similar-ability teaching in various areas depend upon their 
teaching goals. Teachers also have to make decisions about how 
to structure the classroom. We will now discuss the relationship 
between classroom goals and classroom structures. 


GOAL STRUCTURES 

The way a teacher structures learning tasks will have a major effect 
upon how students behave. The same task (e.g., apply a geometry 
theory to a given set of facts) will bring about different behaviors 
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when it is structured as an individual (“work alone”), cooperative 
(“do it with two other students”), or competitive (“let’s see who 
can provide the quickest proof”) task. The goal structure determines 
the degree of interdependence among students. Johnson and John- 
son (1975) point out that there are three major forms of group struc- 
ture: cooperative, competitive, and individualistic. 

Following Deutsch (1949), Johnson and Johnson suggest that a 
cooperative goal structure exists when students perceive that they 
can obtain their own goals if, and only if, the other students with 
whom they work can obtain their goals. A competitive goal structure 
exists when students feel that they can obtain their own goals only 
if other students fail to obtain their goals. Individualistic goal struc- 
tures occur when a student’s achievement goals are unrelated to 
the achievement goals of other students. 

When a teacher sets a goal structure, many aspects of the classroom 
are affected. For example, in a cooperative goal setting, there will 
be more interaction among students, more use of fellow students 
as resources, and a greater division of labor (e.g., one student does 
the historical research, another draws the time line, etc.). Johnson 
and Johnson (1975) argue that when the learning task is relatively 
complex (e.g., problem solving) or where a division of labor is useful, 
a cooperative learning setting will tend to facilitate achievement. 
Furthermore, the development of prosocial skills demands that stu- 
dents spend time in cooperative learning activities. 

There are disadvantages to any goal structure. Perhaps the biggest 
disadvantage to cooperative goal structures is the large amount of 
time initially needed to set them up. Young children will not auto- 
matically cooperate when they are put together. Indeed, at times, 
children can be brutal in assessing (and communicating) the contrib- 
utions that others are making (or failing to make) to the group effort. 
In secondary settings, small-group work will also have to be super- 
vised regularly; however, the teacher is freed from the major respon- 
sibility of having to teach students how to share, how to listen, how 
to integrate the ideas of group members, how to handle disagree- 
ments, and so on (although some time will have to be spent with 
secondary students in these areas). 

Teachers who would not think of assigning students learning tasks 
that were too complex (e.g., beyond their reading level) often place 
students in socially complex learning situations in which disagree- 
ment, frustration, and negative attitudes are likely to thrive. We 
learn to cooperate and to share as we learn any concept. Early in 
the teaching process (grades one and two), children should be given 
group assignments that are enjoyable, short, highly structured, and 
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unlikely to lead to conflict. As students’ cognitive and interpersonal 
skills develop, they can be given tasks that gradually become longer, 
more difficult, and less structured. 

Obviously, group work takes time. When tasks are relatively 
straightforward (e.g., multiplication tables, writing sentences, bal- 
ancing a checkbook), students’ achievement will be higher under 
other goal structures. The group setting is best for tasks that are 
facilitated by diversity of opinion and a division of labor. 

However, if affective goals are to be fulfilled (e.g., increased re- 
spect for individual differences), the division of labor that takes place 
in the group has to demand interdependence among group mem- 
bers. Aronson et al. (1975) found that when students needed the 
contributions of other students, their attitudes toward specific indi- 
viduals changed. Students gained increased respect for others who 
differed from themselves in terms of race, but they did not change 
their attitudes toward all members of the opposite race. These data 
are important, because research in social psychology consistently 
has shown that simply placing people who differ in salient ways 
together does not change attitudes. Research has shown (often in 
summer-camp settings) that, when interdependence needs can be 
created, attitude shift is possible. Positive shift occurs if those mutual 
dependencies are fulfilled responsibly. 

Creating a situation where one really needs someone else is much 
more difficult to do in a classroom than in a summer camp. If one 
student fails to live up to his or her responsibilities in a group, the 
other three or four group members can assume his or her work 
load, and the group goal can be accomplished (often with the non- 
worker receiving the same reward as the others). Aronson and his 
colleagues prevented this by having teams of students write a biogra- 
phy collectively, giving each student critically important pieces of 
information, Students had to listen to each group member if all 
aspects of the individual’s life were to be integrated into the biogra- 
phy. Initially, some students would criticize weaker ones, so that 
they had to be reminded that they needed all contributions if the 
task was to be completed. Progressively, students came to under- 
stand the learning problems of other students and to appreciate 
their work efforts. In related research, it has been demonstrated 
that interdependent assignments can be used to increase the aca- 
demic performance of minority students (see, for example Lucker, 
Rosenfield, Sikes, and Aronson, 1976). 

If classroom teachers want to change attitudes, they will have 
to construct learning assignments that create real needs for coopera- 
tion. However, if a teacher does create real needs (the work of 
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each individual is important) and then the students do not fulfill 
those needs, group hostility and negative attitude change will occur. 
(Note that Aronson et al. gave students critical information to guar- 
antee that they could perform.) Teachers who want to produce 
positive attitude change must: (1) involve students in a task that 
interests them, (2) link students’ responsibilities so that each has a 
critical role that cannot be fulfilled by any other student, and (3) 
carefully monitor and assist weaker members to be sure that they 
can fulfill their roles. 

Many teachers do not define their role as one of socialization 
and are not directly concerned about changing student attitudes. 
Teachers who are concerned about general prosocial skills (sharing, 
listening) and cognitive growth do not have to concern themselves 
with the delicate task of creating an interdependent climate. Virtu- 
ally all teachers will want students to contribute and share, but 
these goals do not demand that teachers develop group tasks where 
individuals have to contribute or the group will fail. Such tasks are 
difficult to construct. 


Student Teams 

The use of student teams is another format for creating a shared 
dependency among students. Much research related to the teaching 
of mixed-ability groups and the use of competition has been summa- 
rized by DeVries and Slavin (1976). Their research and that of their 
colleagues has centered upon the use of teams in games and tourna- 
ment competition (TGT). Competition is used to enhance student 
interest; however, efforts are made to keep the competition 
manageable. 

High-, middle-, and low-achievement students are assigned to 
mixed ability teams. Students on each team are assigned to compete 
against students of similar ability in order to win points for their 
teams. For example, in mathematics, two students may try to see 
who can solve the most problem equations in fifteen minutes (fifteen 
pairs of students can be competing at the same time on math tasks 
of varying difficulty. Similarly, in language arts two students (or sev- 
eral students from each team) could be assigned a crossword puzzle 
to complete in a specified time period. Individual students or groups 
of students at each table who win the competition earn points for 
their team. Teams that accumulate the most points in a specified 
time period win the tournament. ‘ 

The competition in team games is real and fun if structured in 
a manageable way (all students are paired in such a way that they 
have a real chance to win). However, the reward structure used 
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in the TGT program is a cooperative reward structure. DeVries 
and Slavin stress four features: 


1. Each group member must be individually accountable 
to the group for his or her behavior. 

2. The participation of all members must be essential. 

3. All members of the group must be rewarded at the group 
level for a group performance. 

4. The group must be rewarded as a group frequently. 


The team competition concept fulfills these four conditions reason- 
ably well. First, the face-to-face competition assures the accountabil- 
ity and participation of all students; and, if teachers only reward 
group performance and provide for manageable competition (group- 
ing students in such a way that all teams will win from time to 
time), the last two conditions will also be fulfilled. 

The usefulness of TGT is based upon the assumption that team 
competition will produce conditions that facilitate learning. For ex- 
ample, some students will want to do well for their team and will 
study harder. Other students will want their teammates to do well 
and will spend extra time teaching them the basic material. Indeed, 
the research results on TGT suggest that increased peer tutoring 
is an important variable that helps to make the TGT concept 
effective. 

In general, available data suggest that TGT techniques are associ- 
ated with increases in subject matter achievement. Furthermore, 
there are data to suggest that TGT techniques are sometimes associ- 
ated with increased cross-racial helping and friendship. Apparently, 
the close working interdependence among students inherent in a 
TGT arrangement can help set the stage for enhancing students’ 
mutual respect and liking across racial lines. 

However, if overused or used inappropriately (some groups don’t 
have a chance to win), the TGT concept or educational games in 
general are likely to cause more problems than they solve. Further- 
more, as DeVries and Slavin (1976) note, TGT techniques are most 
suited to those subjects which have goals that are easy to quantify— 
simple, concrete skills. Especially useful for a game format are short 
tasks which have only one correct answer and which test knowledge 
or skills that can be tutored by other children. Furthermore, as 
we have noted elsewhere, there are no data to suggest that abstract, 
cognitive material can be taught in game settings. Also, it is clear 
that many higher-ability students do not need the heavy structure 
of team competition to learn (Good and Brophy, 1977). 

Typically, competition and cooperation are not mixed (as they 
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are in TGT). We have discussed cooperative goal structures. Let’s 
now examine individual and competitive structures. 


Individualistic and Competitive Goal Structures 

Less emphasis will be placed on discussion of individual and competi- 
tive goal structures because most readers are quite familiar with 
them—they are the dominant goal structures in schools. Ideally, 
when an individual goal structure is created, the achievement of 
any one student is unrelated to the achievement of that same goal 
by other students. Mastery learning (see definitions and discussion 
in the preceeding chapter) represents this concept in the ideal form. 
Students are expected to master a set of concepts and are allowed 
to move at their own pace until they do. If certain students master 
the material in three days and others master it in three weeks, 
they all obtain the same goal: credit for successful completion of 
the unit. 

In practice, students apply their own “success criteria.” If they 
regularly take longer to complete a unit than others do, they may 
impose the label of slow, inadequate, or dumb on themselves. Even 
though they are not in formal competition with other students, they 
create competition for themselves by observing the discrepancy be- 
tween their speed in mastering units and that of their peers, 

Teachers who consistently communicate to students the legiti- 
macy of individual differences and who emphasize individual im- 
provement (comparing what the student can do now to what he 
or she could do a month ago) will help to reduce the frequency of 
invidious comparisons with other students. No matter what the 
teacher does, students will compare their performance with peers, 
but such comparisons are less likely to reduce student motivation 
and/or produce self-defeating labels if they are made with the under- 
standing that differences in individual progress are expected, and 
if the student can see his or her own progress. 

Competition is especially useful when drill is needed. Games and 
competition can provide an interesting format for drilling vocabu- 
lary, number concepts, and so on. This is apt to be most successful 
when students are matched so that each has a realistic chance to 
win. Team games can add interest and spark learning if the competi- 
tion can be controlled (the student competes against a student of 
equal abilities to try to earn points for his team). If overused, games 
and uncontrolled competition are likely to detract from learning 
rather than to enhance it. ; r 

The advantage to the individual learning assignment is that it 
allows students to focus on individual goals and to proceed at their 
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own pace. If overused, boredom and managerial problems often 
result. 


DIFFERENT LEARNING TASKS FOR DIFFERENT STUDENTS 

In the preceding discussion, we have emphasized the desirability 
of building different assignments around common themes in order 
to build a climate for communication across ability lines. However, 
students are not simply fast, medium, or slow processors of informa- 
tion. They have varying levels of energy, assertiveness, sociability, 
and patience. As teachers become proficient at recognizing and de- 
signing curriculum tasks that mesh with achievement needs (and 
building the volume of material necessary for teaching the curricu- 
lum in different ways), they can profitably turn their attention to 
students’ personalities, learning styles, and preferences. 

The number of student characteristics that could be listed for 
teacher consideration is endless, and little value would be served 
by presenting an exhaustive list. However, it seems reasonable to 
present a few student types with which teachers can expect to deal 
and to suggest ways to meet the learning needs of such students. 

The five types of students discussed here are drawn from two 
attempts to describe the major types of students that teachers en- 
counter. The first involved interviewing classroom teachers to char- 
acterize students on the basis of teachers’ affective reactions to them 
(Jackson, Silberman, and Wolfson, 1969; Silberman, 1969). A small 
number of elementary teachers consistently described students in 
a way that suggested four types, each type reflecting a different 
teacher attitude: attachment, indifference, concern, and rejection. 

Power (1974) collected data from 150 grade-eight science students 
in two high schools in Brisbane, Australia. He observed the classroom 
behavior of the students and collected detailed information about 
pupil ability, divergent thinking, personality variables (anxiety, 
achievement motivation, expectation of success), science achieve- 
ment level, peer ratings, teacher ratings, and self-ratings. Power’s 
study of cognitive, instructional, behavioral, and personality varia- 
bles produced four types of students (success, social, dependent, 
and alienated). Here, the types reflect student adjustment to the 
demands of schooling. 

Good and Power (1976) intergrated the two sets of students into 
the following five: 


1. Success Students: These students are task-oriented and 
academically capable. They are cooperative in class and 
tend to be well liked by both teachers and peers. 

2. Social Students: These students are more person- than 
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task-oriented. They have ability but value friendship more 
than achievement. While popular and possessing many 
friends, some social students are not well liked by their 
teachers because of their numerous “buzz/saw” social 
interactions. 

3. Dependent Students: These students consistently look for 
teacher direction, support, and encouragement. They 
tend to achieve at a low level. Teachers generally express 
concern for dependent students (and some subtly rein- 
force their dependency). Peers tend to reject them. 

4. Alienated Students: These are the reluctant learners. At 
the extreme, they reject school completely (some with 
open hostility; others by total withdrawal). Some become 
aggressive and create serious behavior problems. Others 
sit at the fringes of the classroom and refuse to participate. 
Teachers tend to reject those students who express alien- 
ation openly and to be indifferent toward those who ex- 
press alienation passively. 

5. Phantom Students: In most cases, these students are sel- 
dom seen or heard in the classroom. Some are the shy, 
mousy type fearful of contact with teachers and peers, 
but others are quiet, independent workers of average abil- 
ity who desire and need little social interaction. These 
students seldom volunteer or create problems. Teachers 
have trouble remembering who they are, and express 
attitudes of indifference toward them (as do peers). 


These descriptions are broad, and they represent only general 
outlines of student needs. Sometimes there are two types of students 
within one broad typology (alienated, phantom) and that teachers 
will need somewhat different strategies with these students. We 
stress this because it is important to realize that there are many 
ways to classify students (see, for example Hunt, 1975). This classifica- 
tion is only one way to look at students and stimulate thought about 
how their achievement might be faciliated. We think it is a useful 
way to look at student needs because the typologies (success, social, 
dependent, alienated, phantom) were developed from teacher re- 
ports and appear to be meaningful to teachers. 

In Table 9.1, definitions of a few classroom variables are provided.* 
These variables are decisions that teachers must make when assign- 


* The term “variable” implies that the teacher can manipulate processes 
(such as reading difficulty or amount of reading) and provide more or less 
work, depending upon the student. 


TABLE 9.1. 
CLASSROOM VARIABLES 


I. 


m. 


INFORMATION PROPERTIES 

a. Information source: 
Teacher or pupil, person or material, continuous vs. intermittant. 
(Teacher lecturing, films, many or single source.) 

b. Information content—substantive, procedural, socioemotional (humor) 

TASK PROPERTIES 

a. Readability: reading level of materials used 

b. Task difficulty: 
Number of errors made by pupils on task questions, or percent of pupils 
that complete the task, time taken to complete the task. 

c, Level of abstractness: 
Concrete, physical manipulation, specific reference (a diagrammed sen- 
tence, map, what happened on playground yesterday) or concrete prop, 
verbalizing, operationalizing with abstract symbols (freedom-equality dis- 
cussion, math symbols). 

d. Cognitive level: 
Facts, concepts, principles, problem solving, synthesis. 

e. Structure: 
Many small and clear steps, explicit directions, much feedback vs. few steps; 
directions; open; little feedback prior to completion of task. (Oral—lot of 
internal summaries, advance organized, post presented summary.) 

f. Task activity press “active learning”: 
Time directly interacting with teacher, material, pupils vs. vicarious observ- 
ing, listening—silent reading. 

g. Choice: availability of options 

h. Interest, relevance of task 

i. Task variety: 
Variance of demand and mode and activity. 

RESPONSE PROPERTIES 

a, Written, oral, physical 

b. Individual—group 

c. Public vs. private 

d. Competitive—cooperative 


. FEEDBACK PROPERTIES 


a. Source: teacher, materials, peers 

b. Target: individual, group, class 

c. Wait time (availability of teacher for monitoring, etc.) 

d, Informativeness: no feedback, correctness of answer (right—wrong), redirect, 
(probing) diagnose, correct and explain 

e. Length: restricted vs. overdwelling 

f. Person or task 

g: Sign: +, 0, — 


. STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES 


a. Group size 

b. Location: nearness to teacher, materials 
c. Mobility of students 

d. Physical environment 

e. Population density—crowdedness 


. TEMPORAL PROPERTIES 


a. Wait time 

b. Stage of learning: development, practice, review 

c. Length: duration of activity setting (time on each session of group work, 
peer tutoring, etc.) 


Adapted from Good, T., and Power, C. “Designing successful environments for differ- 
ent types of students.” Journal of Curriculum Studies, 8 (1976), 45-60. 
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ing work to students and when providing them with feedback about 
their work. In Table 9.2, these same variables are used to illustrate 
how the teacher could take student learning orientations into consid- 
eration when planning and assigning individual work. If the teacher 
has students working in groups or a whole-class setting, or if the 
teacher is stressing other goals (social learning, etc.), these variables 
would need to be manipulated in different ways. 

Examination of Table 9.2 will illustrate that the needs of success, 
social, dependent, alienated, and phantom students are quite differ- 
ent. If the teacher is to give optimal treatment to all student groups, 
he or she must respond to these different needs. 

Some student needs can be accommodated simultaneously (stu- 
dents are given assignments that vary in reading difficulty), but other 
needs conflict (it is difficult for the teacher to solve them at the 
same time). As has been pointed out elsewhere (Good and Power, 
1976), successful students benefit from relatively long assignments 


TABLE 9.2. 
INDIVIDUAL MODE ACHIEVEMENT: SOURCES OF CONFLICT 
VARIABLES Success SOCIAL DEPENDENT ALIENATED PHANTOM 
Task Material 
difficulty 6 5 2 1 3 
abstractness 5 4 1 1 3 
cog. level 5 4 1 1 3 
structure 1 2 6 5 3 
public response 0 5 3 1 1 
i. response mode 0 5 6 6 4 
evaluation (comp) 6 6 1 1 4 
activity press 1 4 6 6 4 
variety 5 5 1 3 2 
length 6 2 2 3 6 
Information Feedback 
source—teacher 2 2 6 6 2 
source—materials 4 4 6 6 6 
target—individual 6 1 6 6 2 
target—group 1 6 6 1 3 
audience 0 5 2 1 3 
wait time 3 3 1 1 3 
informativeness 6 3 2 2 3 
length 5 3 1 2 2 
person + 0 0 3 4 3 
= 0 0 1 1 2 
task + 1 3 5 6 3 
a 4 2 1 1 2 


PUNTA int is iana srt a i aaa PEAS 
Code; 0 = unimportant, irrelevant; 1 = low; 3= moderate; 6 = high. 


A from Good, T. and Power, C. “Designing successful environments for differ- 
po! of students.” Journal of Curriculum Studies, 8 (1976), 45-60. 
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on difficult, challenging work. But individual assignments long 
enough to help successful students may be too long for other types. 
Social students do not respond well to lengthy individual assign- 
ments, especially if the work is not used in a subsequent public 
performance (a debate, class report, etc.). Because part of their 
achievement is based upon learning and performing in the company 
of others, long independent work assignments do not satisfy their 
immediate needs. 

Some students need more contact with the teacher during seat- 
work than others. For example, dependent students (until they are 
taught minimal self-supervision skills and the confidence necessary 
for exercising these skills) will need much teacher feedback. During 
the first few minutes of a seatwork assignment, however, it is good 
teaching strategy to be sure that alienated students get involved 
in the work. | 

To compound the problem, successful students also need, periodi- 
cally, time for sustained interaction. Although they are capable of 
productively maintaining themselves in work for long time periods, 
they need teacher feedback as they attempt to develop sophisticated 
skills for self-evaluation. 

Different types of students have different needs, and it is hard 
to accommodate all needs at the same time. One suggestion for 
dealing with this problem is to change the nature of individual work 
and the focus of teacher feedback so that the format allows different 
types of students to “win.” A second strategy is not to engage all 
students in independent work at the same time. Most conflicts de- 
velop because a teacher cannot meet the feedback needs of 30 stu- 
dents. By controlling the number of students involved in individual 
work at the same time, the teacher can better blend time demands. 

For example, an elementary school teacher might make individual 
assignments to dependent, alienated, and social students during the 
early morning when these students are not involved in reading- 
group work. The relatively brief time (e.g., two 20-minute periods) 
for individual work could be used profitably by these students (who 
tend to react negatively to long individual seatwork assignments), 
especially if the teacher supplies answer sheets or self-checking de- 
vices that they can use to monitor their own work. Success students 
and phantom students might engage in brief small-group work pro- 
jects during that same period. Then, after recess, the students might 
all be engaged in whole-class work in mathematics. In the afternoon, 
successful students and phantom students could be assigned to spend 
large amounts of time in individual work, while the teacher actively 
supervised the small-group work of other students. 
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The types of students described here are general constructs de- 
signed to stimulate your thinking about student needs and the desira- 
bility of providing some variety in classroom teaching. To include 
appropriate variety takes a great deal of time and commitment. 
We agree with McKeachie (1976) who contends that we need smaller 
classes and smaller schools in order to meet student needs. He fur- 
ther suggests that more teachers, more teacher aides, and more 
students teaching other students are needed. 

Unfortunately, with declining budgets, it may be difficult to lower 
the student-teacher ratio. However, the use of students as teachers 
is a viable option if not overdone. Often, the high achiever is asked 
to do much of this at the expense of not having the chance to do 
more challenging or interesting work. We now turn to the topic 
of peer tutoring. 


PEER TUTORING 

The reasons for using students to teach other students needs to 
be clear if the program is have its intended effects. For example, 
the program might be to help students to develop social relationships 
through peer-tutoring contacts. The peer tutoring might be de- 
signed primarily to aid the development of the students who do 
the tutoring (as opposed to the students who are tutored)! 

For example, Paolitto (1976) describes a program designed by 
Greenspan (1972) to facilitate the development of adolescent tutors 
by allowing them to work with young children. Greenspan found 
that the program did help tutors to increase the complexity of their 
understanding of development, although it had no substantial influ- 
ence upon the adolescents’ personal ego development. 

Most teachers probably will want to design tutoring experiences 
to improve the subject matter mastery of the students being tutored, 
so most of the suggestions below are written with this in mind (al- 
though other goals will be mentioned from time to time). Readers 
interested in review and intensive discussion of available research 
can consult two excellent review papers: Paolitto (1976) and Devin- 
Sheehan, Feldman, and Allen (1976). They contain many examples 
showing that peer tutoring can have desirable effects upon students. 

In a variety of situations, teachers and schools are allowing stu- 
dents to assist and guide the academic growth of their fellow stu- 
dents. In some situations, students within the same classroom tutor 
one another, while in other situations, fifth- and sixth-grade students 
tutor second and third graders. In still other settings, adults and 


college students tutor pupils from all age levels. 
The increased interest in the use of students as tutors has stemmed 
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in part from the realization that, for many students, school life guar- 
antees their failure. Deutsch (1964) writes that when students fall 
behind other students (or when they enter school already behind), 
they do not catch up, and, in fact, the difference in school perform- 
ance between these students and the rest of the class becomes wider 
each year. The wide differences in ability and interest among those 
who do perform well in school also create the need for teachers 
to personalize instruction if students are to progress optimally. 
Teachers in self-contained classrooms with thirty or more pupils 
seldom have enough time to individualize their instruction as fully 
as they would prefer. 


Some Advantages 

One advantage to using student tutors is that the teacher is free 
to work with fewer students in face-to-face situations and has more 
time to work with students having very difficult learning problems. 
There are, of course, other potential advantages in allowing older 
students to assume partial responsibility for managing the academic 
progress of younger students. Young children who are aided by 
older students might learn to trust and to seek information from 
older students and other authority figures (such as teachers) instead 
of avoiding them or feigning competency. That is, in direct tutorial 
situations, students may learn that much may be gained by seeking 
information when they are confused or need facts. If the descriptive 
analysis of Holt (1964) is accurate, students, when confronted with 
the “unknown” in classroom activities, normally, evoke self-defeat- 
ing strategies that allow them to “look good” but which interfere 
with their learning. 

Certain gains might also occur for the older student who tutors 
younger ones. For example, he or she may develop interpersonal 
skills for relating to other persons more fully, and may also learn 
to care more deeply and honestly about the progress of others. Stu- 
dents helping others in reading or math, for example, may develop 
more interest in improving their own competency in the subject 
matter, and they may develop more empathy for the plight of their 
own classroom teacher. 

Some teachers may learn more from one another than they learn 
from a teacher. Thomas (1970) makes this point when he writes, 
“Intuitively, many teachers know or suspect that they cannot com- 
municate with some of their students.” Consequently, another po- 
tential reason for using students as tutors is that the teacher may 
be unable to reach some pupils. For teaching some children, tutors 
may be more effective (perhaps because tutors use simple, direct 
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language and examples that are more easily understood than those 
of the classroom teacher or because they have gone through the 
same learning problems fairly recently). Peer tutoring, then, has 
been advocated as a tool for helping both tutors and tutees to make 
progress in mastering subject matter as well as to increase interper- 
sonal communication skills. 

Let us consider some of the questions about the utility of peer 
tutoring. Does peer tutoring really work? If so, under what circum- 
stances? Is the best strategy to let students in the same room tutor 
one another, or is it more efficient to let fifth- and sixth-grade stu- 
dents tutor younger students? Can all students be tutors? The num- 
ber of adequate studies related to these questions does not justify 
firm conclusions at present; however, most of the data that do exist 
suggest that peer tutoring has some positive learning influence on 
both tutor and tutee and, at the same time, frees the teacher to 
work with students who need special help. 

Cloward (1967) reports an experiment in which tenth- and elev- 
enth-grade students who were at least two years below their age 
norm in reading were paid $1.35 per hour to tutor fourth and fifth 
graders who were having reading difficulties. Before the actual tutor- 
ing program began, the tutors were paid for attending planning 
sessions, and they were paid also for attending two hours of in-service 
training each week during the experiment. The students then tu- 
tored the younger children four hours a week for 26 weeks. Tests 
given five months apart showed that on the average the tutees 
gained six months, while the control children (children who were 
not tutored) gained three and one-half months. Experimental stu- 
dents who did the tutoring gained 3.4 grades, while control students 
gained 1.7. Students who did the tutoring gained 1.7 grades more 
than comparable senior high students who did not tutor. Thus, stu- 
dents who had experienced much failure and frustration themselves 
were able to sympathetically aid others and gain new confidence 
or new interest in their own reading ability in the process. 

Such spectacular results have not always been replicated, and 
some research has shown very little change in tutee performance. 
However, in general, the literature is promising. Among the most 
important comprehensive sources available on peer-tutoring re- 
search are two dissertations completed at the University of Texas 
(Thomas, 1970; and Snapp, 1970). Students interested in a complete 
review of the literature are referred to these two sources. 

Thomas’ (1970) study is particularly interesting. He examined the 
relative effectiveness of fifth- and sixth-grade tutors and college tu- 
tors for tutoring second-grade students in reading. He found, in 
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general, that the elementary school tutors were just as effective in 
tutoring second graders as were college students. Interestingly, the 
college students were seniors enrolled in a reading methods course 
who had almost completed their undergraduate teacher education. 

Thomas describes some notable differences in the tutoring behav- 
ior of the college and elementary school tutors. Although the college 
and elementary tutors were equally successful in producing gains, 
they interacted differently with the younger students. Thomas (1970) 
stated it this way: 


In analyzing the different groups of tutors, one is struck by the differences 
in their approach to the tutees. The college age tutors seemed to be 
attempting to coax the tutees into liking them, into enjoying the reading 
materials, and into practicing the reading skills. The elementary age 
tutors, for the most part, were more direct and businesslike. They seemed 
to accept the fact that the tutees had problems in their school work, 
and seemed to feel that the tutoring sessions were for teaching those 
materials in front of them, not for going off in tangents and discussing 
matters outside the lesson. 


Snapp (1970) reports that Ellson et al. (1965) have examined the 
tutoring behaviors of various age groups (college students, trained 
teachers, potential adult dropouts, etc.). Ellson concludes that pro- 
grammed (clearly specified format) tutoring can be carried out effec- 
tively by fifth and sixth graders, and he notes that tutors gain at 
least as much as tutees. Perhaps the most striking conclusion Ellson 
advances is that college graduates and professional teachers are rela- 
tively unsuccessful as programmed tutors. 

Thus, in different ways, Thomas’ and Ellson’s observations suggest 
that college students or professional teachers are not necessarily 
good tutors. Their lack of effectiveness may be due to a number 
of factors, such as (1) successful tutoring may demand direct instruc- 
tion, whereas adults tend to be indirect, (2) the vocabulary and exam- 
ples of an adult may be too complex for younger children, and (3) 
tutors who are close in age to the tutee may remember their own 
difficulty and frustration with the material and tend to keep a lesson- 
focus orientation longer than adults. The preceding statements are, 
of course, only hypotheses. However, although many adults are effec- 
tive tutors, there is some reason to believe that the behaviors in- 
volved in effective individual tutoring may be different from teacher 
behaviors that are effective for working with groups of students. 

There is also reason to believe that students may be more effective 
tutors if they are trained for their tutorial role. Niedermeyer (1970) 
presents data showing that fifth-grade students who were trained 
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to tutor did, in fact, tutor differently from untrained tutors. Unfortu- 
nately, Niedermeyer did not determine whether trained tutors ob- 
tained more achievement from tutees than the untrained tutors. 
Thus, we know that college students tutor differently than do ele- 
mentary school students, and that trained and untrained fifth-grade 
tutors behave differently in tutoring situations; however, no data 
indicate the specific behaviors of effective tutors. Although Thomas 
(personal communication) has related that training may be desirable 
in certain situations, his own experience has convinced him that 
even first-grade students can effectively work with classmates with- 
out elaborate training. 


Some Practical Suggestions 
Thus, peer tutoring has been tried in a variety of settings, and it 
frequently results in increased achievement by students who do 
the tutoring, as well as by students who are tutored. Although some 
reports suggest that peer tutoring has not increased achievement, 
there are no reports indicating that students were harmed by the 
process. Also, even where no achievement gains result, teachers 
have more time to work with students who need individual help. 
However, it should be noted that the largely favorable results of 
peer tutoring experiments may be due, in part, to the fact that 
they have been conducted mostly by innovative school districts or 
teachers who have been careful to create a positive set or attitude 
toward tutoring for both the students being tutored and those doing 
the tutoring. That is, peer tutoring, like ability grouping, can be 
effective or not, depending upon how it is implemented. The follow- 
ing guidelines can be used to create peer-tutoring opportunities. 

1. To begin with, the teacher should create the mental set that 
we all learn from one another, This is more readily believed by 
students when the teacher consistently models and points out to 
students how he or she learns from them. Again, the teacher can 
help reduce unnecessary competition in the classroom by stressing 
that the goal for all students is to learn as much as they can about 
essential school topics and about topics that are meaningful to them 
as individuals. Such behaviors help students to learn that the yard- 
stick of success is how we compare to our past performance and 
not how much smarter or faster we are than someone else. 

2. The second essential step in implementing peer-tutoring pro- 
grams is to work out the procedural details. There are several essen- 
tial procedural matters that should be noted. We suggest that the 
students be requested to help plan the program from the beginning. 
In general, these procedural matters need to be agreed upon: 
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a. Definite times of the day should be set up for tutoring, 
so that students quickly learn that there are specific class 
times for helping one another (to avoid continuous disrup- 
tion in class). 

b. Specific assignments need to be outlined. The teacher 
should mimeograph the directions each tutor is to follow 
each week. For example, “Johnny, this week from 8:00- 
9:00 you will work with Kay and Terry. On Monday, you 
will use the flash cards and review with them seven, eight, 
and nine multiplication tables. Repeat the tables twice 
for each of them and then get individual responses from 
each of them. The last time, write down the mistakes 
that each makes and return the sheet to me. On Tuesday, 
you will find audio-tape number 16. Play it for Kay and 
Terry and listen with them to the rhyming words. Then 
go to the word box and find the rhyming words sheet. 
Read the material sentence by sentence, and get Kay 
and Terry to identify the rhyming words.” 

c. Allow a tutor to work with one or two tutees for a week 
or two weeks so that you can make sequential assignments 
and so that learning exercises are not constantly starting 
anew. However, tutors in the same room should not work 
with any student or group for longer than a couple of 
weeks. This will prevent “I’m your teacher” attitudes 
from developing. Of course, these attitudes are much less 
likely to occur if older students or students from other 
classes at the same grade level are used as tutors. But 
since this is often impossible, the guidelines suggested 
here are presented for the teacher who is using student 
tutors within his or her own classroom. 

d. Tutors should not be asked to administer real tests to 
tutees. One purpose of peer tutoring is to develop a coop- 
erative sharing between students. Asking tutors to quiz 
their tutees often defeats this purpose. 

e. All students in the room should, at times, be tutors, and 
all children in the room should be tutees. Slower students 
can help faster ones in the lower grades by listening to 
their spelling words or by checking their drill recitations 
in math. Teachers should see that students have the ap- 
propriate answer keys to perform this role adequately. 
In this way, students learn that they all need help and 
can benefit from one another. 

f. Teachers need not keep to the tutor model (one child 
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flashes cards, the other responds) but can expand, when 
appropriate, to small work-team assignments (from two 
to eight students on a team). Shy students can be assigned 
to work with friendly, nonaggressive extroverts. Students 
with art talents can be paired with bright but artistically 
barren students to gather facts and then graphically repre- 
sent them (e.g., to chart the major battles of the Civil 
War). These combinations allow students to work together 
and gain interpersonal skills as well as to master selected 
content. While the students are so paired, the teacher is 
free to meet with a reading group for a second time on 
the same day to give them needed extra oral practice; 
hold an enrichment discussion, bringing in new content 
with a fast group; move from team to team, listening 
to their ideas and conversing with children informally; 
and work with individual students who require special 
attention. 

g. Both learning teams and peer tutoring will take a substan- 
tial amount of teacher time to get off to a good start, 
especially where students have not participated in these 
activities before. However, these are important tech- 
niques to free the teacher for other instructional tasks 
and to allow students to assume responsibility for helping 
others and constructively exchanging ideas in the class- 
room. Take your time, at first, and be sure that all students 
understand what they are to do. 


The first week you ask students to tutor, you should model the 
behaviors you want. For example, pass out the mimeographed in- 
structions and have all the students read them. Then select and 
sit with an individual student in the middle of the room while you 
tutor him or her in accordance with the directions. Do not just 
describe what to do. Actually do it, modeling the appropriate 
behaviors. 

‘After this demonstration, you might select another two students, 
and have them model the next set of directions. Then you might 
wish to break everyone into pairs and go around listening and an- 
swering questions. After a couple of practice sessions like this, most 
students will be able to assist others, at least in repetitious drill- 
like activities. 

The first week you implement a peer-tutoring program you may 
have a loud, somewhat disorganized room, as students argue over 
where to go and so forth. Remember that learning does not necessar- 
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ily require passive, quiet students and that any teacher trying a 
new exercise will have minor adjustment problems as students learn 
new roles. 


h. Pairing of best friends is often unwise for several reasons: 
friends tend to drift away from the learning exercises; 
the number of classmates that a given student interacts 
with in the classroom is reduced; and friends, in a moment 
of anger, are more likely to “play teacher” by becoming 
excessively critical or indulging in ridicule. Although 
many friends can work well together, many cannot, and 
the teacher should use caution in such groupings. 

i. Communicate to parents that all students will be tutored 
by classmates and will in turn tutor classmates during the 
year. This is especially important in high socioeconomic 
status areas where some parents may be upset upon learn- 
ing that their daughter is being tutored by their neighbors’ 
son and may immediately begin to fear that their neigh- 
bors will feel they are inadequate parents. Needless con- 
cern can be eliminated if you communicate to parents 
the purpose of the tutor program in a letter or visit and 
point out that this occurs for one or two hours during 
the day. List these times and invite them to visit whenever 
they want to do so. 


3. The third essential skill needed to establish peer tutoring, in 
addition to creating a positive set and establishing clear operating 
procedures for the students, is creative organization. Although peer 
tutoring will give you more time in the classroom, it takes a great 
deal of planning time outside the classroom. Organization is the 
key. Tutors need clear directions, but they also need variety. You 
cannot program a spelling drill week after week. You have to plan 
so that the tutors and tutees receive an interesting mix of topics 
(e.g., one week drill review, the next week mutual library research, 
the next week writing stories, and the next spending money in a 
simulated grocery store or calculating batting averages). 

In addition to tutoring assignments, students should be given time 
to work as learning teams. Sometimes students of similar aptitude 
should work on a problem-solving task. At other times, combine 
students whose weaknesses and strengths complement one another 
in useful ways. 


INDEPENDENT WORK AND LEARNING CENTERS 
Teachers can save much time for working with specific students 
by carefully structuring time for students to engage in interesting, 
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creative tasks of their own choosing. Teachers often find that some 
students, particularly bright high achievers, finish their work sooner 
than others. These students are too often punished indirectly (given 
more of the same work to do, etc.) for rapid work. If anything, 
students in these circumstances should be rewarded. Biehler (1971) 
suggests a particularly good idea for older elementary students: an 
open-ended, personal yearbook in which the student is allowed to 
write stories and illustrate or embellish them, whenever he or she 
finishes assigned work. What each student puts in the book is com- 
pletely left up to the student. 

Other age-worn but, nevertheless, acceptable ideas include allow- 
ing students to work on book reviews on some aspect of a curriculum 
topic (e.g., American Indians) or to act as a resource specialist or 
to tutor other students, However, book reports, if overly structured, 
may do little to encourage reading for enjoyment and interest. Often 
it is useful for the teacher and the student to discuss the book not 
only for plot but also in terms of why the student liked or disliked 
the book. Occasionally, teachers should carefully structure long peri- 
ods of independent work for all students (not just those who finish 
quickly) and thereby systematically save time for remedial, enrich- 
ment, and informal conversations with individuals. 

To facilitate independent study, the classroom can be arranged 
in more optimal ways. Figure 9.4 shows how one teacher arranged 
her first-grade classroom, This diagram of the classroom was made 
as the teacher instructed a reading group. By looking at Figure 
9.4, you can see how the teacher’s room arrangement allows for 
both group work and independent student activities. Six students 
are in the reading group with the teacher and two students are 
reading at the independent reading table. The reading center, sepa- 
rated by bookcases from the rest of the room, provides students 
with a place where they can read their favorite books in comfortable 
privacy. Thus, as students finish their work properly, the teacher 
can allow some of them to go to the reading center and read a 
book of special interest in a quiet, relaxed way. The teacher may, 
at times, choose to use the reading center for independent but struc- 
tured learning activity. For example, the student may be asked to 
write a book report on a book he or she chooses or one that is 
assigned. 

We can see that eight children are working at the listening center, 
which is a portable tape recorder with eight earphones that can 
be wheeled from table to table. One student has passed out pencils 
and accompanying exercise sheets, while another student is in 
charge of turning on the tape recorder and turning it off when 
the taped exercise is completed. All students in the class have been 
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taught how to operate the recorder, and student helpers are assigned 
and rotated on a regular basis by the teacher. Similarly, four students 
are viewing filmstrips without direct teacher supervision. Again, 
all students have been taught how to operate the machine. The 
teacher allows “today’s teacher” to run the machine and to call 
on students, in turn, to read the story which accompanies the pic- 
tures, When the students finish watching the filmstrip and complete 
the written exercises, they move to another activity at their seats. 

When the arrangement shown in Figure 9.4 was made, nine chil- 
dren were working independently at their seats and three children 
were working at the social studies center. The observer noted that 
two of the students were “buddy reading” stories printed by their 
fellow classmates about the social studies unit, while the other stu- 
dent was busily painting a picture of a recent social studies field 
trip for the class mural. When he finished his painting, he crossed 
off his name on the social studies blackboard and another student 
began painting his picture. When the teacher terminates the reading 
group, all students will rotate to a new activity and, as we have 
pointed out previously, with careful teacher planning these shifts 
can be made quickly and effortlessly. 

There are countless ways in which a teacher's classroom can be 
organized. Dollar (1972) suggests a room arrangement similar to 
the one depicted in Figure 9.5. As can be seen in this diagram, 
the traditional rectangular seating arrangement has been done away 
with, allowing the room to be filled with a number of potentially 
exciting learning centers. A teacher, if he or she so desired, could 
program most of a student's day around learning-center activities. 
Below is one student's schedule for an entire day. Although there 
would be a few others with the same schedule, there would be 
many different schedules within the room. For example, another 
student might begin the day reading with the teacher in a reading 
group and end it at the listening post. 


JOHNNY'S SCHEDULE 


8:30-9:15 Math corner 

9:15-9:30 Math with his group 

9:30-10:00 Reading with his group 
10:00-10:15 Morning recess 
10:15-10:30 Social studies with entire class 
10:30-11:15 Social studies in small project group 
11:15-11:45 Lunch 
11:45-12:15 Story center 
12:15-1:00 Free selection 
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1:00-1:30 Math instruction with entire class 

1:30-2:00 Art center 

2:00-2:15 Recess 

2:15-2:30 Listening post 

2:30-3:00 Reading instruction—independent work at 
the study area 


The teacher, through careful scheduling, would allow students to 
be at different learning centers or working in different project 
groups; the teacher would then have time free for instructional 
work with a small group or for remedial work. Although many teach- 
ers may prefer not to use center arrangements this heavily, such 
arrangements provide excellent independent study areas, and most 
teachers who set them up will find that they add greatly to classroom 
flexibility by providing a wider repertory of assignments. 

Teachers in some classrooms may not be able to set up five or 
six different learning centers at a given time. Physical limitations 
(e.g., chairs that are bolted to the floor) may allow room for only 
two learning centers. In such cases, teachers may provide variety 
by setting up a science and an explorer center for two weeks, and 
then setting up for another two weeks a creative writing and mystery 
reading center, and then music and historical centers. The list of 
possible centers is limited only by the teacher’s imagination. The 
reader should have realized by now that learning centers are exciting 
educational alternatives, but if they are to be run successfully, teach- 
ers must spend a great deal of time organizing them properly. For 
example, the reader may properly ask, “Where does the teacher 
find time to make out all those schedules in addition to the time 
required to prepare for each student’s individual instruction?” It 
is true that much advanced teacher planning is needed. However, 
teachers typically can plan a student's schedule for one-to two-week 
time periods, so that planning of new schedules is not necessary 
for each student each day. 

In addition, many school districts now provide teachers time to 
plan instructional activities with other teachers at the same grade 
level. Although teachers will have to make schedules for their own 
individual pupils, good use of planning time can be made by sharing 
ideas about the content of learning centers and by preparing differ- 
ent activities for different learning centers, thus reducing the 
amount of planning time necessary for any one teacher. (More will 
be said about this sharing of planning time later in the chapter.) 

Students need to know how to use learning centers. Like all class- 
room assignments, tasks at learning centers need to be clearly speci- 
fied if students are expected to work on their own with a minimum 
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of teacher guidance. Rules for using the equipment and handing 
in assignments must be clearly established. Rules and the activities 
that take place in learning centers, of course, vary with the age 
and aptitude of students. However, the following material from Dol- 
lar (1972) illustrates the general need for establishing rules and 
guidelines for academic assignments. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

1. Choose a card and find the book to go with it. 

2. Read the book or pages listed on the card and then answer the ques- 
tions on your own paper. 

3. Put your papers in the yellow basket and write your name on the 
back of the card. 

4. You may answer the questions at your own desk or in the social studies 
corner. 


READING CENTER 

1, Pick a book from the shelf with a card in it. 

2. Read the book. 

3. Answer the questions on the card at your desk. 

4. On a piece of paper put the title of the book and the number of 
the card. Number the questions as you answer them on your paper. 

5. When you have finished, put your name on the back of the card 
and check your name on the chart. 


PLAY CENTER 

1. Only one person at a time may hammer or saw. 

2. You may only use the hammer or saw between 8:00 and 8:30. 

3. Leave the erector set, hammer, saw, nails, or boards in the center. 
4. Clean up when you have finished. 


MATH CORNER 
1, There should be only three people playing math games at one time. 
2. You may: 

a. play a game quietly 

b. work problems on the blackboard 

c. use the flannel board 

d. pick out what you like and return to your desk to work on it 
3. To use the math cards in the box you must: 

a. pick out any card you want 

b. work the problems on your own paper at your desk 

c. when you finish put your paper in the basket, and sign the card 

on the back 


LISTENING POST 

1. Sit down at the table—no more than seven people at a time. 

2. Pick a record to listen to. Only one person should work the record 
player. 
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3. Put on the headphones. 
4. Turn on the record player and listen to a story.* 


It may be useful to have “operational” rules such as those Dollar 
lists posted at each learning center. Such procedural guidelines allow 
students to function quasi-independently of the teacher. Teachers 
can use learning centers to expose students to a variety of interesting 
educational tasks. Young students, for example, might be asked to 
do independent work by listening to a story and then responding 
to questions about it. The questions can be simple, “Were there 
three bears in the story?” or complex, “Listen to the story for four 
minutes. Can you write your own ending?” The point here is that 
in creating learning centers, you are free to use your own imagina- 
tion and to create your own material. Although companies do make 
filmstrips, tapes, and other materials that can be used for independ- 
ent classroom work, some of the best assignments will come from 
spontaneous events that occur in the classroom. 

For example, one day during a seventh-grade English class, the 
principal makes one of her frequent PA announcements. At the 
end of it, Joe Jordan says, loudly enough to be heard by half 
the class, including the teacher, “What in the world would it be 
like if one day she kept her mouth shut!” After the class snickering 
dies down, Mr. Thornton’s appeal to logic, “But what would happen 
if she made no announcements?” leads the class to the general con- 
clusion that nothing significant would be lost if the principal never 
spoke over the PA again, because teachers could make the announce- 
ments. He then decides to give the following assignment for inde- 
pendent work. “Assume there was no television, radio, or newspaper 
communication for two weeks. Write a theme on one of the following 
topics: (1) how would your life be affected, (2) how would attendance 
at a national sports event be affected, (3) how would someone want- 
ing to buy a house be affected, (4) how could supermarkets advertise 
their ‘Thursday-thru-Saturday’ specials, or (5) think of your own topic 
and have me approve it.” } j 

If the class is interested in a topic and wants to pursue it, success 
is guaranteed. Although many commercially produced units are 
good, not all students will respond favorably to them. In working 
with older students, the best approach is to allow the students to 
choose among alternatives if their interest is to be captured. Let 


* From Barry Dollar, Humanizing Classroom Discipline (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1972) Copyright © 1972 by Barry Dollar. By permission of the 


publishers. 
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us look at a few assignments that teachers can and have used in 
the classroom. 


Some Examples 
The listening post is a popular learning place in the first- and second- 
grade classrooms. At a table in a corner of the room are several 
earphones that plug into a tape recorder. A group of six to eight 
students work at the table at a time. The tapes are stories (taken 
from supplementary information in teachers’ editions of the text- 
books; Science Research Associates’ commercially produced prod- 
ucts; Weekly Reader; or stories especially recorded by the teacher, 
based on special interests or incidents that have emerged in the 
classroom). Eight to ten Yes or No questions about the story come 
after it, followed by answers to the questions so that students can 
evaluate their own work. At the listening post are a stack of ditto 
sheets with ten spaces where the student can circle either Yes or 
No, a can of pencils, six to eight earphones, and the tape recorder. 

To avoid confusion, one student can be designated as leader. The 
others quietly sit down and put on the earphones. The leader starts 
the tape recorder, stops it at the signal given on the tape, passes 
out paper and pencils for the questions, starts the tape recorder 
again, stops it at the end, collects the papers and pencils, and sees 
that the table is ready to be used by the next group. To enhance 
the learning activity by making it more autonomous, teachers can 
also put the correct answers at the end of the tape and thereby 
provide students with immediate and direct feedback. After a few 
drills on procedure, the group at the listening post will be able to 
function quite independently. The teacher merely rewinds the tape 
and signals the next group. Thus, even first graders can independ- 
ently engage in carefully structured learning tasks. 

In addition to tapes and filmstrips, learning centers can be filled 
with hundreds of mimeographed learning sheets. The complexity 
of the tasks, of course, varies with the age and aptitude of the learn- 
ers. For example, in the math corner on April Fool’s Day, the second- 
grade teacher might give students the sheet in Figure 9.6 and ask 
them to find the mistakes by circling all errors that appear on the 
calendar. (Students could be asked to make their own calendars 
and see if their classmates can find the errors they purposefully 
make.) 

Many teachers have found special-feature learning centers to be 
useful. For example, the teacher may write an introduction to a 
mystery story (3 to 15 pages, the length varying with the age and 
aptitude of the readers). Younger students are requested to tape- 
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FIGURE 9.6. An Independent Work Sheet 


Aaril, a 


record their own endings to the story, while older ones may be 
requested to write their own endings and compare them to those 
of others. At other times in the special-feature corner, the teacher 
may simply have students respond to interesting questions: “On 
one page, tell how would you spend a million dollars. Think! Tell 
why, as well as what you would buy.” “Relate in 200 words or less 
how you would feel if you (dropped, caught) the winning pass in 
a championship football game.” “Assume that when you woke up 
today, it was the year 2025. Describe what you will actually be 
doing in the year 2025. How old will you be then? What job do 
you expect to hold? Will there still be jobs in the year 2025?” The 
ideas presented here are only a few of the many activities that 
teachers can create in the classroom. 

However, the really good things will probably be the exercises 
you prepare especially for a class or a smaller group of learners, 
based upon a special interest that you have observed. A good idea 
would be for teachers at the same grade level to share ideas for 
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independent learning centers at in-service meetings. In fact, one 
teacher could put together several weeks of math work while an- 
other makes multiple copies of listening tapes and assignment sheets 
and a third works on language arts units. Such sharing reduces the 
amount of preparation time for each teacher and enables teachers 
to produce high-quality units. Naturally, once created, the learning 
centers are valuable resources that the teacher can use year after 
year with only minor modifications (most modifications simply being 
the addition of new units to match spontaneous interests of students). 

Similarly, a good project for preservice teachers in a college course 
would be to form work teams, dividing the class into four project 
groups (e.g., math, social studies, reading, and science) with each 
group preparing from five to ten projects. In this way teachers would 
have the chance to swap ideas and to learn how to implement the 
learning-center concept by actually planning sequential units and 
writing them into operational form. In addition, students could keep 
copies of all class materials and thus would be able to begin teaching 
with a number of concrete ideas that could be used in their own 
classroom learning centers. 


Independent Work for Secondary Students 
The learning-center notion as discussed so far has much more rele- 
vance for the elementary school teacher than for the secondary 
teacher who teaches but one subject and sees students for only about 
one hour each day. However, certain subjects at the secondary level 
are well suited to independent study or independent group projects. 

In addition to allowing students to learn from one another, the 
independent group project method allows the secondary teacher 
time to meet many students as individuals and works in a way similar 
to that already described for elementary schools. While students 
work in project teams, the secondary teacher is free to pass from 
group to group, sharing ideas and talking informally. The guidelines 
here are similar to those suggested for younger students working 
in project teams, except that students in secondary classrooms are 
able to work for longer periods of time without direct teacher assist- 
ance. Students may be assigned to one- or even two-week projects. 
Again, the assignments should be interesting, enjoyable activities 
that allow students to think about topics of interest and to coopera- 
tively share ideas as they attempt to solve a problem. 

Topics can be traditional assignments, such as all groups first do 
basic research on four political candidates who are seeking the presi- 
dential nomination, summarizing the basic stance of each candidate 
on selected issues; separate groups decide how their candidate would 
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respond to a list of questions asked at a press conference in the 
South, North, East, and West; and then role-playing these press 
conferences. 

The key points to note in such assignments are (1) students begin 
by having a common reading assignment, so that they share at least 
a minimum amount of information and have clear, specific knowl- 
edge that they can use to solve problems, (2) students are then 
placed into a position where they can summarize their information 
and apply it to a particular situation and, typically, are given a choice 
regarding which specialty group they want to work in, and (3) they 
are given an opportunity to share information with other groups 
by presenting the views of their candidate in a general classroom 
discussion, where (4) they have the opportunity to receive evaluative 
feedback (correcting factual errors or conflicts in their position) from 
the teacher and fellow students. 

Most students enjoy the opportunity to work independently to 
gather facts on a concrete problem and use the information in simu- 
lated situations, Again, organization is the key. Teachers need to 
provide some structure to the learning task, identify pertinent re- 
sources, and let the students know how they will be held accounta- 
ble. Of course, teachers need not structure all assignments. After 
students have been through the process once, the teacher can solicit 
and use student ideas in creating learning tasks. The most important 
elements of group work are that the assignment has a clear focus 
(whether teacher defined or group defined), that each student is 
held accountable for at least a part of the discussion, and that group 
tasks are enjoyable. 

Topics need not always be traditional, content-centered assign- 
ments, Attitudes and awareness may be stimulated by combining 
factual knowledge with student impressions and values. For exam- 
ple, the above exercise would largely involve students describing 
and reciting what political journalists had written. Other assign- 
ments may begin with content and end with expressions of feelings. 
For example, tenth-grade males in a world history class might be 
divided into four independent groups. Each group would be pres- 
ented with summary descriptions of the desirable physical and per- 
sonality characteristics of women in four different countries in the 
1850s, and they would then be asked to speculate about the cultural 
factors that led to and perpetuated the characteristics of the ideal 
woman in each of these countries. Female students in the class could 
be divided into four groups and asked to respond to such questions 
as: “What were the roles of women in each of these countries and 
to what extent were women satisfied with their respective roles? 
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Later, group discussion could center on the frustrations that led 
to the women’s rights vote in the United States and on why some 
countries and cultural milieus allowed women to assume more re- 
sponsibility earlier than did others. When and under what circum- 
stances did women become activists? How did men respond to the 
emerging independence of women? What is male chauvinism? Can 
a woman become president? What is the woman’s role in contempo- 
rary American life? 

Teachers who prefer not to use large amounts of class time for 
independent group work can still make efficient use of brief group 
assignments in the classroom. Teachers who lecture daily or who 
involve the entire class in daily discussion will be surprised at how 
effectively group assignments can enhance group discussion. Al- 
though the process can work in countless ways, the most basic proce- 
dure is as follows: 


1. The previous night, the entire class is assigned certain 
pages to read in their texts. 

2. At the beginning of the period, the teacher breaks the 
class into five small groups and gives each group two or 
three different questions to answer. 

3. Each group is allowed 10 to 15 minutes to discuss their 
answers, look up information in textbooks, and so forth. 

4. The class is brought back together and the teacher 
randomly calls on a particular group member to answer 
a question. He or she then encourages students from other 
groups to react to the adequacy of the answer and allows 
students who were in the original group to embellish the 
answer, defend it with logical argument, and so on. 


If the teacher regularly assigns students to different groups, several 
good things occur. First, students are regularly interacting with 
many other members of the class, and in discussing interesting ques- 
tions about course material, students have the chance to learn from 
one another. Students in small groups also have a greater chance 
to talk than they do in large groups, and the shy student, in particu- 
lar, feels more comfortable in expressing ideas in safer surroundings 
(when these students Jearn that they can express themselves and 
that others are interested in what they have to say, it will be possible 
for them to speak more freely in front of the whole class). Students 
are task-oriented in these sessions because they know that any one 
of them may be called on to answer one of the group’s questions, 
and they know that the teacher or a student in another group may 
ask them for a clearer answer or more information. Perhaps most 
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importantly, this procedure mobilizes the students’ attention, forces 
them to focus their thoughts on relevant questions, and helps to 
provoke learning. Finally, students, after listening and practicing 
their own responses, are interested in sharing their ideas and getting 
feedback from others. If the teacher conducts such sessions with 
interest in the students’ answers and responds to their comments 
constructively, the students will learn that the teacher is genuinely 
interested in their learning, not just quizzing them about the reading 
assignment. 

Of course, this approach, like any activity, can be overdone. Too 
much of even a good thing can become boring and trite. What 
we have tried to do in this chapter is to present a variety of ways 
in which the teacher can group for instruction. No one way is pre- 
ferred. The particular learning goals and the idiosyncratic nature 
of a given class or pupil, as well as the particular teacher, dictate 
the most appropriate instructional patterns. Clearly, there are many 
times when teacher lecturing with little or no student comment is 
desirable (e.g., when a new unit is beginning and the students have 
read little related material). There are also times when oral student 
reports, peer tutoring, learning-center work, individual work, and 
project groups are appropriate. In fact, the effective teacher will 
probably engage in all of these activities at one time or another 
during the year, presenting the students with a variety of stimulating 


learning experiences. 


SUMMARY 

We have suggested in this chapter that grouping students on the 
basis of their achievement level is often an undesirable instructional 
decision. Too often students lose their individual identities when 
they are placed in an ability group. That is, teachers sometimes 
treat students on the basis of their group placement. Students who 
more slowly than other group members re- 
ts rather than individual assignments that 
are geared to the specific errors that the student made on his or 
her last work assignment. A group assignment is not likely to be 
geared to the student’s unique special interests. 

In addition to teachers’ tendencies to treat students as group mem- 
ber rather than as individual learners, there are other disadvantages 
to ability grouping. For example, too often, under rigid grouping 
plans, students tend to stay in the same group year after year regard- 
less of their progress. Also, rigid grouping plans make it likely that 
students will seldom receive sustained contact with high-achieve- 
ment students. There is reason to believe that both high- and low- 


learn more quickly or 
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achievement students can learn from one another when they are 
placed together in learning situations. 

Stress has been placed on organizing the classroom so that the 
teacher will have time to conduct remedial or enrichment work 
with individual students. Chapter 4 made the point that teachers 
too often act as referees, telling students what they do incorrectly 
but frequently failing to provide them with information or skills 
for correcting their error set, the predisposition to repeat the same 
mistake. 

We suspect that teachers often act this way because they feel 
that they do not have time to perform remedial work and/or because 
the time to do this would take away too much time from other 
students. To help with this problem, a plan was advanced in this 
chapter for allowing students to pursue independent work in the 

lassroom, Such techniques, when tailored to the specific demands 
of a particular classroom and teacher, will provide teachers with 
the necessary time for remedial work, while allowing students to 
develop increased capacity for organizing, directing, and evaluating 
their own learning, 

Finally, the concept of peer tutoring has been discussed. The use 
of students to teach other students is certainly a strategy that teach- 
ers should consider and perhaps experiment with. However, like 
any other teaching technique, peer tutoring will be more useful 
to some teachers than others. Also, it should be noted that a teacher 
is not necessarily a good teacher if he or she uses peer-tutoring 
strategies or a bad one if he or she decides not to use them. Like 
any other classroom behavior, the usefulness of peer tutoring de- 
pends upon the effect it has upon students. If the technique helps 
students to learn more efficiently and involves them more directly 
in classroom life, it should be continued. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND QUESTIONS 

1, Asa classroom teacher, if you use or plan to use ability group- 
ing as an instructional pattern, state the criteria that you will use 
to assign students to groups and to rotate students from group to 
group. 

2. Describe two or three types of learning centers (that were 
not discussed) and indicate the types of materials and activities 
that would be utilized at the centers. 

3. With a group of teachers or fellow students who share a similar 
interest in teaching the same subject, prepare actual instructional 
material that could be used in a learning center. 

4. Outline a plan (please use your own ideas as well as those 
presented in the book) that will allow students to spend a major 
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portion of their day at learning centers. Design the room arrange- 
ment for your classroom, specify the learning centers that are cre- 
ated, and make schedules for individual students. 

5. When and under what circumstances might it be effective 
to group students for instruction? 

6. Why has ability grouping been relatively ineffective? 

7. In general, what types of students do teachers prefer to teach 
and why? 

8. Why might placing students in a higher group than their 
achievement levels suggest have a positive effect on their subse- 
quent achievement? 

9. Why do students usually remain in low groups once they are 
placed there? 

10. Why do teachers need to reevaluate their grouping patterns 
and frequently rotate students from one group to another? 

11. What are some of the possible advantages that might occur 
when peer tutoring and individualized learning programs are 
utilized? 

12. What proactive behaviors can teachers engage in to make 
peer-tutoring programs effective? 


FORM 9.1. Student-Managed Learning Experiences 


USE: When teacher has been observed frequently enough so that reliable in- 
formation can be coded 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher is providing opportunities for students to make 
choices and manage their own learning experience 
Record any information relevant to the following points: 


PROVIDING CHOICES 
Does the teacher include time periods or types of activities in which students 
can select from, a variety of choices in deciding what to do or how to do it? 


Sata ador LEN a prehas Ihuy come cobo ov sav 


Can you see places where provision for choice could easily be included? 
seluoling aowtl with oucirs-visual aih — Fiachivg sqecifpnint fi 

COOPERATIVE LEARNING 

Does the teacher encourage students to work cooperatively in groups at 


times? Joja reading. groupo Cowl) xeada on tui oum of Timer, 


Can you see places where provision for cooperative learning could easily be 
included? © then jaodma groupe’ coubel neas abrut , tow, or at Least 
dr Hareaz obilo. 7 Foacher LE e 

PEER TUTORING 


Does the teacher ever ask students to tutor or otherwise assist their peers? 


Crceoaionadly. ip  cbidlel how bun ahaant for a- fur lope « 
Can you see ways the teacher could arrange to do this (if he or she does not)? 
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FORM 9.2. Small-Group Interaction 


USE: Whenever a small group of students is working and the teacher is not a 
formal part of the group. 
PURPOSE: To determine how the group spends its time 
Make a code every 15 seconds to describe what the group is doing at 
that moment. 


Frequency Type Contact 


. Reading (finding information etc.) 

. Manipulating equipment 

. Task discussion: general participation 

. Task discussion: one or two person dominated 
. Procedural discussion 

. Observing 

Nontask discussion 

. Procedural dispute 

. Substantive (task relevant) dispute 

. Silence or confusion 


SCOMNONDAWNHS> 
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FORM 9.3. Individual Participation in Small-Group Work 


USE: When a small group is operating and the teacher is not part of the group 
PURPOSE: To assess the involvement and participation of individual students 
during small-group work 
Observe the target student for 15 seconds and make a code. Repeat the 
cycle for the duration of the small-group activity. * 


1. Reading (finding information) 
2. Manipulating equipment (filmstrip, slide rule) 
3. Participating in general discussion (telling and listening to 
others) 
. Listening to general discussion 
. Presents idea to group (others are listening to the target 
student) 
6. Talking to individual (an aside: the conversation is not part 
of the group discussion) 
7. Listening to individual (an aside: the conversation is not 
part of the group discussion) 
8. Passive (can’t tell if student is involved) 
9. Misbehaving 
10. Leaves group 


a. 


“Note that it would be possible to use the form to code different individual 
students in the group (code one student for a minute, then switch to another 
student). Furthermore, the scale could be altered to provide information 
about the group. For example, the percent of the group that falls into each 
category could be noted. 
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FORM 9.4. Cooperative vs. Negative Behavior During Group Discussion 


USE: Whenever small group working without the teacher 

PURPOSE: To see if cooperative or negative behaviors are being practiced 
Below is a list of student behaviors that may occur during small group 

work. Note each behavior as it occurs. 


Frequency 


PWN 


Type Contact 


. Student criticizes another student (the person, not the idea). 
. Student verbally states refusal to listen to another student. 

. Student interrupts another student. 

. Student ignores another student's request for information 


or clarification. 


. Student defines problems as personal conflict. 
. Student describes feelings. 
. Student asks for feedback to his or her ideas or feelings and 


obtains useful feedback. 


. Student asks another student to clarify and gets a 


clarification. 


. Student defines problems as concerns to be resolved. 


Describe the group behavior. Is the group on task? Operating smoothly vs. 
confused? Cooperative vs. conflictive? Is the discussion cumulative (students 
listen and build on previous statements vs. ignore previous comments)? 
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INSTRUCTION 


Previous chapters have stressed four major aspects of teaching: ex- 
pectations, modeling, management, and grouping. Now we will con- 
sider a variety of topics related to instruction. These distinctions 
are artificial, of course. Aspects of teaching that we can separate 
for purposes for analysis are interrelated in behavior. When teachers 
make managerial moves, they also model prosocial behavior. Thus, 
some of the material discussed in this chapter has been touched 
upon previously. However, we now will take a sharply focused look 
at instruction. 

In addition to the process of instruction, we will consider problems 
of planning instruction to meet student needs and monitoring the 
effects of instruction to ensure that intended results occur. The mate- 
rial in the chapter is drawn partly from the traditional body of theory 
and data on instruction and partly from recent research on teaching. 

There are many different approaches to instruction. Some are 
mutually exclusive, but most are merely different. For example, 
Joyce and Weil (1972) identify and describe sixteen different 
approaches to teaching, classified into four groups or orientations (in- 
formation processing, social interaction, focus upon the individual 
person, and behavior modification). Information-processing ap- 
proaches organize instruction so that material is presented in ways 
that learners can process and retain most easily, and there is an 
attempt to foster information-processing skills in addition to present- , 
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ing information to be processed. Social interaction approaches stress 
the group-living aspects of schooling. Instruction is arranged so that 
students interact with and learn from one another as well as the 
teacher, and there is a concern about fostering group relations as 
well as instruction. Personal approaches stress individual psychology 
and emotional development (self-actualization, mental health, cre- 
ativity). Finally, the behavior modification approach stresses the se- 
quencing of activity to promote efficient learning and the shaping 
and control of behavior through reinforcement. 

Each model stresses certain things at the expense of others. For 
example, the advance organizer model, based on the work of Ausu- 
bel (1963), is an information-processing approach that stresses the 
organization and sequencing of instruction and especially the provi- 
sion of advance organizers to facilitate learning and memory. Ad- 
vance organizers are abstract generalizations about material to be 
learned. They aid learning by providing general concepts that can 
subsume a great many specifics and help learners remember them 
and see the relationships among them. This model concentrates 
almost completely on aspects of instruction that facilitate informa- 
tion processing, ignoring personal development. 

In contrast, the non-directive teaching model (Rogers, 1969) takes 
a very different approach. It stresses building personal capacity for 
independent learning, attending to the development of self-concept 
as well as concepts about academic subjects. The organization of 
instruction is not stressed because this model assumes that instruc- 
tion must be individualized to the learner’s internal frame of refer- 
ence. We do not teach people directly. Instead, we facilitate their 
learning by showing students how material is relevant to their own 
purposes and helping them to understand it. 

Both of these approaches have merit. It would be a mistake for 
teachers to adopt either approach totally or ignore either approach 
completely. Knowledge about and consideration of the learner's 
frame of reference probably is helpful in teaching, and learning 
by discovery appears to be a valuable way to learn. However, some 
things are learned much more easily when sequenced in an optimal 
way and taught with advance organizers. It is true that instruction 
must be adapted to the needs of learners, but it also is true that 
many of the principles stressed by information-processing ap- 
proaches are important for performing these adaptations. Until 
much more, and more prescriptive, research on teaching is available, 
we will have to continue to depend on models of teaching to provide 


guidance. ý 
For a long time, there was not much research on teaching to 
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link teacher behavior to student outcomes, and much of what ex- 
isted was confusing or contradictory. In fact, for a time it was com- 
monly stated that particular methods and even particular teachers 
did not make a measurable difference in affecting student learning 
(relative to other methods of teachers). However, research con- 
ducted in the last ten years or so has shown that some methods 
and some teachers do consistently get better results than others 
(Good, Biddle, and Brophy, 1975). This may seem obvious to 
you, but it is difficult to document the effects of particular meth- 
ods or teachers because so many other things affect students at the 
same time. 

Researchers have had to develop experimental and statistical meth- 
ods to eliminate or control the effects of some of these other factors, 
so that they could concentrate on the factors of interest and increase 
the chances that their effects would show up in analyses. This has 
been done with some success, but even now, when results are begin- 
ning to reinforce one another in a way that they never did before, 
the advantage favoring the more successful methods or teachers 
usually is small. Also, there is little evidence of one generic method 
best for all types of students and situations. Instead, what constitutes 
effective teaching varies according to the developmental levels and 
other characteristics of students and according to group size, subject 
matter, and other situational or context factors (Dunkin and Biddle, 
1974; Good, Biddle, and Brophy, 1975; Good and Power, 1976; Ro- 
senshine, 1976). Consequently, even though the principles that de- 
termine effective teaching are becoming more and more clear, you 
have to analyze particular situations to see which principles apply 
and whether or not they are being implemented properly. In other 
words, you have to look in the classroom if you want to talk about 
particular situations. 

Therefore, let us stress at the outset that there is no simple defini- 
tion of effective teaching or good teachers. For one thing, the per- 
sonal attributes of teachers will interact with their general compe- 
tence and teaching styles to determine outcomes. Teachers who 
are introverted and mostly interested in student achievement will 
be more successful with some types of students than others. Achieve- 
ment-oriented students will do well in their classes, but those with 
less achievement orientation will not. In particular, more extro- 
verted students who are oriented toward social relationships rather 
than learning will find it difficult to relate to these teachers as individ- 
uals or as instructors. Such students might also be difficult for intro- 
verted and achievement-oriented teachers to handle, although 
teachers who were extroverted and oriented toward social relation- 
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ships themselves might enjoy working with these students and han- 
dle them successfully. Student characteristics will also make a differ- 
ence. Some teachers are quite successful with advantaged students 
but might be much less successful with disadvantaged students, and 
vice versa. 

Even where particular aspects of teaching appear to be generally 
effective, teachers use different approaches to accomplish the same 
effects. For example, there are many ways that teachers can show 
respect for their students. One teacher might make it a point to 
visit with each student each day. Another might visit students’ homes 
and invite parents to visit the classroom. Another might devote 
classroom time to efforts to deal with student problems (e.g., a dis- 
pute over ownership of a pencil) rather than arbitrarily avoiding 
such problems through convenient rules (e.g., pencils with two own- 
ers are the teacher’s property). Similarly, the teacher’s role as a 
model in the classroom is important, but there is no single correct 
way to model such things as problem solving. Some teachers demon- 
strate for the entire class; others work with small groups; others 
have students model for their classmates. 

Although it is not possible to specify how teachers should behave 
with complete detail, it is possible to note things that should occur 
regularly, and we can look for the presence or absence of these 
things. For example, we can observe the degree to which the teacher 
uses modeling when it is appropriate, even though we cannot say 
that a particular kind of modeling is best. This applies to the variables 
described in this chapter. We can say that certain things should 
take place, but the frequency of their occurrence and the ways 
they are performed depend in part upon teacher style and situational 
variables. These are just a few aspects of teaching that require teach- 
ers to act as decision makers, determining how general principles 
apply to their particular classrooms. 


THE MATCH 

One of the most basic decision-making tasks is solving what Hunt 
(1961) has called “the problem of the match.” This refers to the 
problem of matching the difficulty level and interest value of materi- 
als and assignments to the present skills and interests of the students. 
Typically, schooling is a compromise between ideal but prohibitively 
expensive tutoring and the need to hold costs down. The lock step 
curriculum, with standardized materials at each grade, and the famil- 
iar formula of 20-30 students per teacher, are the result. This works 
reasonably well for most students, despite obvious weaknesses, but 
the burden of individualization is on the teacher. The variations 
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in readiness, ability, and interests that exist in any classroom make 
this a problem for all teachers. It becomes a more serious problem 
to the extent that students differ from the “average” students for 
whom the curriculum is intended. Teachers may have to supplement 
or even substitute for the curriculum in order to succeed (Brophy 
and Evertson, 1976). They will also have to devise ways to monitor 
student progress in order to see and respond to difficulties and ensure 
that materials are being used profitably. 


Difficulty Level of Material 

If students are to work persistently, they must be able to perform 
the tasks they are asked to do. Few of us work very long if we do 
not enjoy success in the process. Persistence is determined largely 
by previous success on similar tasks (Sears, 1940). Students’ abilities 
to do school assignments determine the degree to which they believe 
they can learn independently. One important thing to look for in 
classrooms is the degree to which there is a match between what 
teachers ask students to do and what the students are capable of 
doing. 

A major factor determining how students learn is the relationship 
between the demands of lessons and what students already know 
(Ausubel, 1963). Hunt (1961) has argued that the teacher’s task is 
to provide students with progressively more difficult work, but none 
so difficult as to frustrate them or erode their confidence. Ideal tasks 
present new challenges but can be solved independently by stu- 
dents. In practice, this means moving along in small steps and mak- 
ing sure that each step is mastered. New work phases in new chal- 
lenges, but these are easy for students to handle successfully. The 
result should be continuous work on the assignment (because stu- 
dents understand what they are supposed to do and do it without 
becoming confused and unable to continue) and generally successful 
performance (confirming that they did in fact work on the assign- 
ment and were able to handle it successfully). 

To determine the match between students and tasks, you may 
have to observe a classroom for several visits or monitor the work 
of several students. However, a quick assessment can be made by 
observing the variety of different books and materials being used. 
Even students grouped homogeneously will have different inter- 
ests and academic abilities. If the entire class, or even all mem- 
bers of a subgroup, are treated the same, as if they were identical 
individuals, it is unlikely that the problem of the match is being 
solved. 

For example, suppose that the day’s assignments for the Bluebird 
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reading group appear on the board as follows: reading, 8:30-9:00; 
write the ten sentences on the board, 9:00-9:30; math workbook 
pages 61-64, 9:30-10:00. . . . In some respects, this is a good sign: 
the teacher is well organized and obviously has done specific plan- 
ning. Also, leaving the assignment copied on the board is helpful 
for students who forget what they are supposed to do. They can 
consult the board without having to interrupt the teacher or their 
classmates. However, if all of the Bluebirds have the same assign- 
ment every day, there may be problems. Consider Robin Miller, a 
particular Bluebird. Suppose that Robin does poorly on today’s math 
work. Tomorrow, she should not work on pages 65-70 with the 
Bluebirds. Instead, she needs to correct the errors in her work on 
pages 61-64 and, in particular, to overcome the confusion that 
caused those errors. Every student cannot have individualized pac- 
ing for everything, but teachers should recognize individual 
strengths and weaknesses and try to provide assignments accord- 
ingly. Evidence of such differentiated assignments will appear in 
good teachers’ classrooms. 

A very instructive way to determine if teachers are matching 
tasks to student ability is to observe slow students. In many class- 
rooms, these students never finish their assignments, and often their 
failure to finish prevents them from doing other things. For example, 
some early elementary teachers hold show-and-tell right before 
lunch, and participation in show-and-tell depends on being finished 
with work. In fact, the work itself may be involved in the show- 
and-tell. If students have been working on pictures related to a 
story in the reader, it may involve showing the pictures and describ- 
ing them to the class. If low achievers have difficulty finishing their 
independent reading, many will not have pictures to share during 
show-and-tell, Furthermore, it is likely that these same students will 
be the last to finish every day, not just today. 

More generally, it is important for students, especially slow ones, 
to form the habit of completing their work rather than giving up. 
The teacher may have to reduce the amount or difficulty of work 
for a while, monitor work closely and give feedback, and help slow 
students understand that they can finish with a positive feeling and 
without a sense of being overwhelmed. The latter is important be- 
cause some students are convinced that they cannot succeed. This 
conviction leaves them ready to give up before they even start. 

It is unrealistic to expect all students to progress at the same 
rate, but teachers can expect all students to show steady, continuous 
progress if they ensure that all of them have work that is appropriate 


in amount and difficulty level. 
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Adapting Material to Student Interest 

Work should be matched to interest as well as ability. Everyone’s 
daily behavior confirms this fact. If we try to play bridge and enjoy 
it, we soon master the complicated set of rules that must be 
memorized in order to play the game well. On the other hand, 
we often fail to memorize telephone numbers that we dial fre- 
quently. More generally, we do not take an interest in tasks and 
learn to do them well when we do not enjoy them. Our interest, 
our drive to learn, helps us to focus attention and Persist in learning 
even complex material if we want to do so. 

Teachers usually can create interest, at least initially. The degree 
to which this interest is sustained will depend upon the match be- 
tween the task and the students. For example, fourth graders may 
develop interest in using library books to collect information after 
listening to an enthusiastic introduction by the teacher. However, 
their interest might be dampened quickly by a few tranquilizing 
assignments: name the state bird for each state, find the birthdays 
of each vice-president, list the date for each state’s admission to 
the union, and collect all the information you can about a famous 
explorer. True, some children will enjoy looking up the vice-presi- 
dents’ birthdays. Just as importantly, others will find this exercise 
boring and pointless, If continually asked to use the library for such 
assignments, these students will learn that the library is a boring 
place where they find answer to someone else’s questions. 

If the goal is to teach students that collecting accurate information 
systematically in the library is an important, exciting activity, the 
teacher will fail with most students. Instead of giving every student 
the same assignment, choices could be listed. For example: 


1. In which World Series in the last ten years were the most 

home runs hit? 

How are sites for World Fairs selected? 

. Name the state bird for each state. 

. What are the causes of pollution? 

. Write your own question, get it approved, and then find 
the answer. 


oe 610 


This set of questions will appeal to a much wider range of students. 
(Bear in mind that student interest determines the value of such 
questions in the first place.) If students are really interested in finding 
answers, the questions will help them develop appropriate attitudes 
toward resource books and skills for using them. Students’ interests 
vary widely, so that few topics will appeal to everyone. Teachers 
will increase the chances that students will find tasks interesting if 
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they allow for student selection of study topics whenever it is consist- 
ent with instructional objectives. 

Obviously, there are some questions that students should work 
on independently of their interests, but not many. When possible, 
they should have alternative ways to fulfill requirements, so they 
will be more likely to enjoy their learning. As noted in Chapter 8, 
students can be given different assignments even when the whole 
class has read the same material. Little effort is required to make 
problems more meaningful. In addition to problems that require 
students to compute the latitude of London or the air time from 
Denver to Chicago, the same mathematics can be built into problems 
requiring the computation of batting averages or the costs of records. 
Presenting computational tasks within problems that are familiar 
and interesting to students not only increases the interest value of 
the problems, it may even make the problems easier for certain 
students (Stein, Pohly, and Mueller, 1971). 

Students also are likely to respond better when lessons are related 
to one another rather than presented as isolated and perhaps mean- 
ingless activities. For example, in assignments involving written ex- 
pression, students can use the week’s list of new spelling words. 
This way, they will use the new words in meaningful contexts in 
addition to learning how to spell them correctly. Schools should 
not only provide information but teach students to use it, process 
it, and make decisions. 

Teachers should consider why, and in what ways, the questions 
they raise are important to students. Most curriculum content can 
be related to student interests, and by pointing out these relation- 
ships, teachers can help students to answer their own questions while 
fulfilling curriculum requirements at the same time. Whenever pos- 
sible, teachers should tell students why they are answering questions 
and why they should seek information, and should give choices in 
assignments and information about the relationships between the 
curriculum and everyday life. There is no reason for teachers or 
students to view school work as tedious or for teachers to feel guilty 
when students enjoy learning. Learning should be fun. 


Monitoring Work Involvement 
It is important for teachers to ensure that materials and assignments 
result in the intended learning experience. This begins with thor- 
oughness in presenting assignments. Students should know not only 
what they are supposed to do, but how to do it. Unfamiliar aspects 
should be demonstrated, and then the students should be given 
opportunities to practice sample problems for themselves. It is im- 
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portant for teachers to monitor the students’ work on sample prob- 
lems and to notice and correct errors. If many students are making 
the same mistake, additional teaching or review is needed, This 
should continue until the point is cleared up—as established by stu- 
dent success in working additional sets of problems, not just apparent 
understanding of the explanation. 

If students are confused about what to do or unable to do it, 
they probably will give up serious attempts to work on assignments 
(although they may put down answers). Worse yet, they may think 
they know what to do when they do not, and end up practicing 
errors. This “practice” will actually harm learning progress rather 
than help it. A way to make sure that this doesn’t happen is to 
have all students work sample problems and check them before 
releasing them to independent work (Brophy and Evertson, 1976). 
This way, teachers can observe any confusion that might exist and 
clear it up. Teachers who regularly get students to respond, rather 
than assume that they understand explanations without checking, 
can expect both more persistence in working on tasks and better 
achievement. 

Observers can watch teachers present assignments and can moni- 
tor the effects of presentations by observing students when they 
are supposed to be working. Persistent engagement in seatwork 
tasks (vs. giving up or doing something else) is associated both with 
better performance on the task and better general learning over 
the course of the school year (Bennett, 1976; Cobb, 1972; McKinney, 
Mason, Perkerson, and Clifford, 1975). 

It may be impractical for teachers to check all students when 
presenting assignments, so that they may rely on observation of a 
sample of students. Few teachers do this randomly. Instead, most 
use a steering group, that is, a few students who are monitored 
regularly and whose understanding is used as the criterion for either 
continuing with a presentation or moving on to something else 
(Lundgren, 1972). This can be quite effective for the same reasons 
that “key precincts” can be used to predict the outcomes of elections. 
However, the right students must be used as the steering group. 
In the case of presentation of assignments prior to releasing students 
to independent work, the steering group should be drawn mostly 
from the weakest students in the classroom, because making sure 
that a// students understand the assignment is essential. Therefore, 
observers have an additional criterion to use in assessing the effec- 
tiveness of assignment presentations: successful teachers systemati- 
cally check the work of low achievers. Less successful teachers do 
not do this as much and may fool themselves into believing that 
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everyone understands the assignment just because the better stu- 
dents do. The result is low task engagement when students are 
released to work independently, high rates of error, and frequent 
failure to complete assignments. 


Remedial Teaching 

Remedial teaching is closely related to “the match.” In both cases, 
teachers must recognize that problems exist and intervention is 
needed. If they are too concerned about moving along as quickly 
as possible, they may neglect, often without awareness, students 
who cannot keep up. Teachers often feel quilty about time spent 
with low achievers, because during that time they are not challeng- 
ing the brighter students. However, as shown in Chapter 9, there 
are ways to increase time spent with low achievers, while at the 
same time helping faster students to progress with the use of rela- 
tively autonomous, self-guided methods. 

There is too little remedial teaching in schools. Students who enter 
third grade without a good phonics background seldom learn phon- 
ics. More typically, they are given the same reading materials that 
other students receive, and they struggle to finish perhaps 70 pages 
while their classmates complete the book and move on to others. 
This will not do, especially with disadvantaged students. Brophy 
and Evertson (1976) found that a “can do” attitude, a determination 
to teach, was fundamental to teaching effectiveness with low SES 
students. Teachers who achieved success with them concentrated 
on teaching a limited amount of material thoroughly rather than 
“covering” a greater amount of material only superficially. They 
did not hesitate to supplement or even replace curriculum materials 
if they proved inadequate to the job, which they often did because 
most curricula are designed for middle-class children. Teachers in 
middle-class schools less often had to rely on their own resources, 
but even here, the successful ones had the same determination to 
keep at it until they found a way to succeed. 

Teacher commitment to the belief that every student can and 
will learn is basic to remedial teaching. Bereiter et al. (1969) de- 
scribed what this attitude looks like in the classroom: 


The good teacher apparently intended to overteach. She hesitated to 
move on to another task until all the children in her group were perform- 
ing adequately. The teacher who was not as good did not get as much 
feedback from the children. She did not seem to have the burning desire 
to teach every child. She let the children get by with performances 
that would not be acceptable to the good teacher. In one sense, the 
good teachers reminded one of Helen Keller's teacher as she was por- 
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trayed in The Miracle Worker. They felt that the children could perform 
and should perform if the teacher knew how to teach them. The teacher 
who was not so good seemed to have a mechanical view of the teaching 
process. It did not seem to bother her if the children did not perform 
well. 


When looking in classrooms, note the relative concern and time 
devoted to remedial teaching. Is there evidence of it? Does the 
teacher meet with students who are experiencing difficulties? Too 
often, the “method” of remedial teaching is to assign the same read- 
ing to everyone but ask certain students only half of the questions. 
Sixth graders who read at the second-grade level should get books 
written at the lower level which cover the same material that other 
students are reading about. Books about famous people and history, 
for example, are written with different vocabularies for different 
reading levels. It is valuable for the slower students if some of these 
alternate sources can be kept available in the classroom. 

Remedial teaching means adjusting the curriculum to the student, 
not vice versa. If students only read at the second-grade level, they 
should not be expected to read a fifth- or sixth-grade text and contin- 
ually fail. As best they can, teachers should start with students where 
they are and advance them to more complex tasks as rapidly as 
possible. If they are not sure about deviating from the curriculum 
or obtaining other resources, they should consult with the principal, 
with reading specialists, or with remedial teachers. 

Many investigators (Husen, 1967; Rosenshine, 1968, 1976; Shutes, 
1969) have found that the opportunity to learn is an important deter- 
minant of what is actually learned. When learning is difficult, stu- 
dents require not merely exposure, but also opportunities to deal 
actively and at length with material and to practice responding to 
it or using it. It is this kind of active involvement that remedial 
teaching produces with slow learners. They may be exposed to fewer 
brief (and insufficient) learning opportunities, but they get more 
high quality opportunities that result in significant learning. Reme- 
dial teaching causes slower students to deal with more content in 
an active way, and thus to genuinely learn more. 

As we saw in Chapter 8, Carroll (1963) has developed a model 
of the learning process that translates individual differences in learn- 
ing rates into differences in time required for instruction and prac- 
tice. Slow learners can learn most of what faster learners achieve, 
but they may take as much as five times longer to do so. Applications 
of this idea, especially in the mastery learning approach (Block, 1974; 
Bloom, 1976), have provided support for it. In general, when instruc- 
tion is paced so that individuals can master what they are ready 
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to learn at the rates they are able to learn it, students of all ability 
levels learn more efficiently, and general rates of achievement 
increase. 

Remedial teaching probably brings about improvement in atti- 
tudes as well. For example, many low achievers do not think about 
or attack problems in a goal-oriented, problem-solving manner. In- 
stead, they jot down the first thing that occurs to them and hand 
in their papers as quickly as possible. They are afraid to look back 
over their work (Holt, 1964). Students who keep this up long enough 
eventually learn that the classroom is not a place for serious, exciting 
learning. Instead, it is a place where confusing things happen for 
mysterious reasons. 

Teachers can enhance slower students’ sense of control and belief 
in their own ability to think by helping them see the relationships 
between teacher questions and specific strategies for finding an- 
swers. This means that if students cannot respond, the teacher will 
show them how they could have found the answer. By giving direc- 
tions to the appropriate page or explaining the process involved, 
teachers help students learn that answering questions is a rational 
process involving systematic problem solving. 

Students who are afraid to look back usually cope with assignments 
by “guess and look” techniques. They do not adopt active learner 
roles because they do not have control over the learning situation. 
Remedial teaching, coupled with an appropriate match of material 
to student needs, is the first step in helping students become active 
self-evaluators. 

Remedial teaching is essential if the cumulative effects of failure 
are to be avoided. Low achievers fall farther behind each year that 
they remain in school. Disadvantaged students in particular require 
systematic remedial teaching. They often lack important skills as- 
sumed by the curriculum, and they will fall even farther behind 
unless these skills are developed or they are taught in ways that 
more realistically take into account where they are now. This prob- 
lem arises regularly, and teachers who want to solve it will have 
to reteach lessons that were not learned the first time. Most of these 
lessons will have to be changed, not merely retaught. Repetition 
alone probably will not be enough. Lessons will have to be revised, 
by breaking them down into small steps and adding new examples 
and exercises. 

Gagné (1970) has noted that the design of instruction (i.e., sequenc- 
ing subtasks leading to the concept, principle, or other training goal) 
is more important in advancing learning than some of the better- 
known psychological principles such as reinforcement. Revision of 
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lessons is a vital teaching task, as is the ability to generate student 
enthusiasm for “something old,” a review topic. If you observe a 
class over several days, you should see signs of review work being 
pursued enthusiastically by teacher and students alike. There is no 
reason to apologize for remedial work, and every reason to engage 
in it. 

The needs of faster students also are important. To achieve the 
appropriate match for all students, teachers will have to engage 
regularly in specialized activities for both fast and slow learners. 
Perhaps 20-50 percent of the day should be spent on recycled work 
with low achievers and enrichment work with high achievers. These 
figures will increase as the age of the students and their capacities 
for independent work increase (assuming that the students are in 
mixed-ability, self-contained classrooms). 


Providing for Self-Evaluation 

Students should be taught to evaluate their own work. This habit 
and skill will be needed if they are to become independent, autono- 
mous learners. We live in the midst of an information explosion 
and in an age when computers help us solve problems, but people 
still must identify the problems and evaluate the information they 
gather. If anything, the need to evaluate one’s own work, assess 
one’s own inadequacies, and determine what is needed to correct 
the situation (i.e., to define problems) is greater than ever. Yet schools 
still are oriented primarily toward presenting information (Coving- 
ton and Beery, 1976) 

Classrooms tend to be places for action, not reflection, unless 
teachers actively involve students in reflection and decision making. 
A few ways that this might be manifested are: 

1. Students are occasionally asked to explain their thinking, even 
when their answers are correct. Asking students to explain them- 
selves only when they have responded incorrectly implies that the 
teacher is interested only in the answer, not the thinking process 
behind it or other things related to it. 

2. Students are asked to evaluate their own or others’ work occa- 
sionally. This can be done in a variety of ways. When a student 
answers a question, the t2acher can ask other students to react in- 
stead of reacting immediately. The teacher can hand students their 
papers and ask them to pick out the strongest parts of their work 
and explain why they are particularly good, or to pick out the weak- 
est parts and explain why they are weak and how they can be im- 
proved. Students can exchange papers and try to determine how 
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to make classmates’ papers better by adding ideas or arguments 
not considered by the authors. 

Of course, allowing students to react to the papers of classmates 
must be handled carefully. Students should not critique one another 
until they have had practice in critiqueing themselves. Even here, 
it is advisable to restrict the scope of evaluation to something simple, 
such as “List two ideas that might make the paper better.” This 
will eliminate the problems that occur when students are over- 
whelmed by too many “helpful” comments, will reduce pressures 
on those who have difficulty thinking up improvements, and will 
require those who can think of many improvements to concentrate 
on quality rather than quantity. Furthermore, when student feed- 
back is anticipated, teachers can have students use numbers rather 
than names for identification purposes. 

Such assignments are useful for teaching students the fun of shar- 
ing information and for demonstrating that there is no right way 
to prepare a paper. They also help students learn to look at and 
think about their work rather than turn in assignment after assign- 
ment without doing this. Repeated over time, this also helps students 
to see their progress. For example, an effective technique for early 
elementary grade students is to let them see and compare handwrit- 
ing exercises done early in the year with others done later. 

3. Students are allowed to make decisions. These can be relatively 
simple decisions about assignments or larger decisions involved in 
planning. In any case, there should be genuine opportunities for 
decision making by students. 

For those who have not been trained in self-evaluation, teachers 
may have to ask simple questions, accept students the way they 
are, and help them develop skills as rapidly as possible. The ability 
to criticize oneself openly and without defensiveness is learned. 
Teachers can help foster it by creating opportunities for students 
to make decisions and by acting as reality therapists to help them 
evaluate decisions that are proposed or tried out. 

4. The teacher responds when students ask questions about the 
topic at hand. Such questions signal student interest in and desire 
to learn about the topic. Teachers can influence learning significantly 
by taking time to deal with questions in depth, giving students 
information or providing them with resources and ways to pursue 
questions on their own. 

5. Teachers allow students to question their behavior and the 
content of the curriculum. Students should not learn the curriculum 
blindly, without questioning any interpretations made in the book 
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or by the teacher. They should learn that a statement is not necessar- 
ily true just because it appears in a book, and should know that 
much of what appears in a book is the author’s hypothesis, his best 
guess at present. Interpretations may be based upon extended study, 
but they still are conjucture. Students should realize this and be 
encouraged to make interpretations of their own. 

Teachers should model this attitude, along with the notion that 
students can “play with” the curriculum by considering it from dif- 
ferent points of view. They should occasionally ask students to ques- 
tion certain points and should express their own disagreements with 
the text when they have them. Also, teachers should take care to 
separate their own opinions and interpretations from established 
fact, thus encouraging students to take issue with them, as well. 
Finally, when students do give their opinions, teachers can help 
them to evaluate their thinking by asking them to explain their 
reasons and perhaps by questioning them or debating with them. 
All of these actions help maintain the attitude that complex issues 
may not have any single correct interpretation, and that the validity 
of interpretations depends on the logic and evidence that can be 
brought to bear in their support, not upon the authority or aggres- 
siveness of the people who support them. 


GROUP INSTRUCTION 

Presentation of information to the class assembled as a group is 
an important part of teaching. Several aspects of this task consistently 
affect student learning (Rosenshine and Furst, 1973). These include 
clarity and enthusiasm of teacher presentations, the use of a variety 
of teaching methods, and the maintenance of student attention. 


Clarity 

Clarity in the teacher’s presentations is essential if the students are 
to understand concepts and work assignments. Does the teacher 
communicate the objectives of lessons clearly? How long does it 
take for objectives to become clear? Do lectures begin without intro- 
ductions or end without summaries, lack organization to provide 
structure and highlight main points, or otherwise lack sufficient clar- 
ity to enable students to follow them without confusion? 

Ausubel (1963) has discussed the importance of “advance organiz- 
ers” that describe what students are to learn before the instruction 
proper begins. For example, before describing 20 penalties that can 
occur during hockey games, a physical education instructor could 
provide a way to organize the information: “Today we are going 
to discuss penalties that might be called during hockey games. We 
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will discuss the difference between minor and major penalties and 
describe 15 minor penalties and five major penalties. At the end 
of the period, I will show you 20 slides and ask you to name the 
penalty illustrated and state whether it is major or minor.” 

Advance organizers like these give students mental maps to use 
when listening to the teacher or reading. They can expand this 
structure as they identify relevant concepts and information. With- 
out such advance organizers, listening and thinking may be disorgan- 
ized and ineffective. A clear explanation of the nature of the assign- 
ment helps students to focus on the main ideas and order their 
thoughts effectively. This is because we are more likely to find some- 
thing if we know what we are looking for. Therefore, before lectur- 
ing, teachers should tell the students what they will be expected 
to learn from the lecture and why it is important for them to know 
this information. After lectures, they should summarize the main 
points in a few simple sentences. Providing a clear introduction 
and a strong summary takes little planning and presentation time, 
but it can make a big difference in learning, especially in the degree 
to which students remember essential facts and concepts. 

In addition to these organizational factors, presentations (or ques- 
tions) can lack clarity because of vague or difficult language. Teachers 
who use clear and appropriate language that all students understand 
obtain high achievement from the students (Rosenshine and Furst, 
1973; Good and Grouws, 1975). The dimensions of clarity have not 
been fully determined, but the following criteria indicate the general 
meaning of the concept: (1) the points that the teacher makes are 
clear and easy to understand, (2) the teacher spends little time an- 
swering questions about what he or she means (presumably because 
he or she is clear and does not need to be asked), and (3) the teacher 
uses few vague expressions such as “a little” or “many.” Ratings 
of clarity involve inferences by observers, but they can usually be 
made with high reliability (see the scale at the end of the chapter). 


Enthusiasm 
When teachers are enthusiastic about the subject matter they teach, 
students are more likely to be motivated to pay attention and to 
develop enthusiasm of their own. Ultimately, they are also more 
likely to achieve at higher levels (Rosenshine and Furst, 1973). 
There’s a bit of Tom Sawyer in all of us. In particular, young people 
are likely to develop interests through modeling others, including 
teachers. If teachers appear to enjoy knowledge in general and spe- 
cific subject matter in particular, students are likely to develop simi- 
lar interests. If the teacher shows no enthusiasm, students probably 
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will not either (if the teacher does not like to paint fences, why 
should the students?). Teacher enthusiasm is important even to col- 
lege students, who frequently stress it in explaining why they like 
certain instructors and do not like others (Costin, Greenough, and 
Menges, 1971). 

Like clarity, enthusiasm is a general teacher characteristic that 
is difficult to describe in specific terms. However, qualities such as 
alertness, vigor, interest, movement, and voice inflection are impor- 
tant. Enthusiastic teachers are alive in the room; they move around 
and come into close contact with more students; they show surprise, 
suspense, joy, and other feelings in their voices; and they make 
material interesting to students by relating it to their experiences 
and showing that they themselves are interested in it. 

Because of television, teachers must have the dramatic qualities 
of actors, especially today. Teachers’ efforts to prepare for today’s 
students often are met with a chorus of “We’ve done that before” 
or “We've seen that before.” Studies of children watching Sesame 
Street have revealed that they do not attend to an adult voice with 
a picture of an adult face on the screen for long. However, they 
do pay attention to an adult voice when it is accompanied by an 
animated figure, such as a bouncing chart or some puppets. Appar- 
ently, some children learn to tune out adults who stand relatively 
motionless while giving information, even before they enter school 
(Lesser, 1974). 

Tom Sawyer-like characteristics have always been important for 
teaching, and if TV and kindergarten experiences have reduced 
the interest value of school, these factors are more important now 
than ever. In particular, teachers should be enthusiastic when stress- 
ing review or having students repeat or try to improve upon things 
done in the past. Many teachers do this regularly and well. Bereiter 
et al. (1969) provide this account: 


When a good teacher pointed to a picture, and said, “What’s this?” she 
expected all children to respond. If they didn’t respond, she would per- 
haps smile and say, “I didn’t hear you. What’s this?” By now all of the 
children were responding. She would smile, cock her head and say, “I 
didn’t hear you.” Now the children would let out with a veritable roar. 
The teacher would acknowledge, “Now I hear you.” and proceed with 
the next task. It was quite noticeable that the children performed well 
on the next task, with virtually 100% of them responding. Basically her 
approach was to stop and introduce some kind of gimmick if the chil- 
dren—all of them—were not responding or paying attention. She did 
not bludgeon the children, she “conned” them. It seemed obvious that 
they understood her rules; she would not go on until they performed. 
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It seemed that they liked performing, because when they performed 
well she acted pleased. 


Apparently, there are at least two major aspects of enthusiasm. 
The first is the ability to convey sincere interest in the subject. 
This involves modeling, and even shy teachers should be able to 
demonstrate it. The other aspect is vigor or dynamics. Teachers 
who have difficulty doing this through voice and manner can use 
other techniques. For example, three days in advance, the teacher 
can tell students that “On Thursday we will role-play the Scopes 
Trial.” This can be followed with information that will build interest 
and suspense. During the intervening days, this will help provide 
motivation for activities planned as preparation for the “big event.” 
The teacher could ask students to imagine themselves in the places 
of historical persons: “Put yourself in the place of William Jennings 
Bryan and analyze the feelings, values, and attitudes of the people 
in that small Tennessee town. What arguments would you advance? 
What types of witnesses (Pastors? Medical experts? Who?) would 
you want to use?” Seatwork and homework assignments could also 
be related to the project: “Tomorrow we will select jurors for the 
trial. Before doing this, we need to find out the basis on which 
the prosecutor and defense attorney can reject witnesses . . .” 

Of course, teachers must be enthusiastic about everyday topics 
and lessons as well, not just those related to special events. This is 
done by continually modeling enthusiasm in the very process of 
teaching, in the way that material is presented: calling attention 
to new information or skills, presenting tasks as positive challenges 
rather than unwelcome chores, challenging students to test them- 
selves when they try to solve problems or apply new skills, and 
personalizing information by showing how it relates to students’ 
everyday lives and interests. 


Using a Variety of Teaching Methods 
The use of a variety of instructional methods was stressed in Chapter 
9 as a logical consequence of the attempts to individualize. In addi- 
tion, research on teaching reveals that variety appears (along with 
clarity and enthusiasm) as important for maintaining student interest 
and attention, and ultimately for producing higher achievement 
(Rosenshine and Furst, 1973). Systematic use of a variety of tech- 
niques produces better results than heavy reliance upon any one 
technique, even a good one. Variety makes it easier for students 
to sustain attention over long periods of time. Lectures mixed with 
small-group work, panel discussions, debates, and other devices add 
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spice to classroom life. For years, writers have debated the relative 
merits of teacher lectures vs. discovery approaches that minimize 
teacher structure and rely upon independent learning by the stu- 
dent. Despite much evidence, neither approach is established clearly 
as better than the other, and neither is likely to be. 

The lecture approach has been criticized as follows: 


1. Lectures deny students the opportunity to practice social 
skills. 

2. Lectures make the implicit assumption that all learners 
need the same information, and this usually is incorrect. 

3. Lectures often are longer than the attention span of the 
students, so that they begin to “tune out.” 

4. Lectures only convey information; they do not affect atti- 
tudes or promote skill development. 

5. Students can read facts on their own—why waste their 
time with lectures? 


Most of us have known teachers whose lectures were dull, ineffec- 
tive, vague, or simply too frequent and too long. However, the lec- 
ture method has much to recommend it, assuming that lectures 
are well organized, up to date, and presented appropriately. Ausubel 
(1963), among others, has pointed out that effective lectures provide 
students with information that it would take hours for them to col- 
lect. He and others would ask, “Why force students to search for 
information for hours when a lecture will allow them to get it quickly 
and then move on to application or problem solving?” Obviously, 
this point has merit. The important question is not “Should we lec- 
tureP” but “When should we lecture?” 

Hoover (1968) outlines situations in which lectures seem especially 
appropriate: 


1. When needed background information is not readily ac- 
cessible to students. 

2. When facts conflict. 

3. When unique experiences enable a teacher, student, or 
resource person to give a lecture that contributes substan- 
tially to the clarification of issues. 

4. When time is of the essence and data sources are 
scattered. 

5. When a change of pace or variety is needed (oral reports 
and demonstrations fall into this category). 

6. When the presentation of data is likely to result in greater 
understanding than would be possible otherwise. 
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These points seem well taken. Good lectures and presentations 
at these times seem not merely acceptable but preferable to availa- 
ble alternatives. Furthermore, some of the other criticisms of lecture 
methods can be met without abandoning the methods entirely. For 
example, consider the criticisms that lecture methods do not allow 
for student involvement in the learning activity or for students to 
develop social skills. Teachers could adjust to these needs while 
retaining the advantages of lectures by giving short lectures (perhaps 
15 minutes) to structure problems and provide students with neces- 
sary information and then by breaking the class into small problem- 
solving groups. Teachers who can lecture in an interesting, enthusi- 
astic way that crystallizes issues and helps students to raise questions 
that they can eventually answer themselves are providing valuable 
learning experiences. Lectures should be viewed not merely as con- 
venient devices for presenting information, but also as ways to stimu- 
late interest and raise questions that students will want to address 
later in groups or independent activities. 

Teachers who lecture in a boring or irritating way should try to 
help themselves in the ways suggested in the next chapter because 
for them lecturing probably is a waste of time. One advantage of 
team teaching is that teachers with good lecturing styles can do 
most of the lecturing while other teachers can conduct small-group 
activities, supervise independent work, and plan special events. 

Classroom discussions and small-group activities not only provide 
variety, but help students develop skills in expressing themselves 
orally and in working with other students on joint projects. Trump 
(1966) summarized the need for such activities this way: 


Students need to learn how to orally express ideas effectively, to listen 
to the ideas of others, and to identify areas of disagreement and consensus 
and to respect each other in the process. These skills have to be taught 


and they have to be practiced. I am sorry to say . . . that these skills 
are not practiced in today’s classrooms. What is called classroom discus- 
sion is little more than an oral quiz conducted by the teacher. 


Each week, students can be assigned to work in small groups 
(5-15 students) to practice communiation skills and solve problems. 
Small groups allow students to participate in problem-centered dis- 
cussion, and many students are more comfortable in expressing 
themselves in small groups than in whole-class activities. Also, many 
more students are able to practice communication skills than would 
be possible in a single large group. 

Motivation and interest often are affected positively when teach- 
ers involve students in small-group activities, provide them with 
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interesting projects, and supply them with clear procedural guide- 
lines for accomplishing goals. Small-group work, if well planned, 
complements whole-class activities nicely by allowing students to 
learn in more social and active ways. Recently, materials and meth- 
ods have been developed exclusively for use with small groups (DeV- 
ries and Edwards, 1974). The materials include learning games, 
which allow students to learn and practice skills while playing enjoy- 
able games. A successful small-group method is the use of student 
teams. This involves dividing the class into small groups which coop- 
erate with one another in playing games or working on projects 
in competition with other teams. 


Student Attention 

Clarity, enthusiasm, and variety in instructional techniques promote 
achievement primarily by helping teachers elicit and maintain atten- 
tion. This is basic because students must attend to and think about 
most learning tasks if they are to master them. A useful focal point 
for looking in classrooms is to assess student attention to learning 
tasks. Given all we know about attention span, it is not reasonable 
to expect students to be attentive at all times. Pencils have to be 
sharpened, resource books have to be returned, and many other 
factors are present that reduce student attentiveness (hunger, need 
to go to the bathroom, distractions from outside the room). The 
question we try to answer about student attention is, “What percent- 
age of the students are actively paying attention or involved in 
their work?” Teachers should be able to create learning environ- 
ments in which 80-90 percent of the students are attending at any 
given time. 

Students need not be sitting quietly at their desks. They can be 
reading books on the floor, drawing at an easel in an art corner, 
or talking with other students about a group project. The only impor- 
tant consideration is whether or not they are actively involved in 
productive work. 

Older students might be listening attentively or thinking about 
a problem even though they appear to be gazing out the window 
or staring blankly at the floor. Younger ones are more likely to be 
doing what they appear to be doing. A useful way to look in class- 
rooms, then, especially in early grades, is to determine the percent- 
age of students who appear to be actively involved in learning’ tasks, 
using indexes like the following: 


1. When the teacher gives directions, how many students 
watch? 
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2. When the teacher finishes, how many students begin 
work? 

3. When students are supposed to be working at their desks, 
how many are writing or reading? 

4. When the teacher works with a reading group or sub- 
group, what percentage of the rest of the class remains 
actively working? 


Interpretations of classroom attention data have to be made with 
care. First graders can be paying attention even though they may 
be squirming. Reflective students may spend time organizing and 
thinking about their work before beginning to write. However, if 
large numbers of students do not begin work promptly, something 
is wrong (unclear directions, lack of interest, etc.). 

The authors have been in classrooms where 70-80 percent of 
the students were in neutral (sitting, doing nothing productive, wast- 
ing time). Situations like this occur most often when teachers who 
are strict disclipinarians conduct small-group lessons. If seatwork 
assignments are inadequate because faster students finish and sit 
with nothing to do and/or slower ones give up, many students will 
be in neutral. If the teacher has used strict disclipinary tactics to 
teach them not to make noise or get out of their seats, they have 
nothing to do but sit there. Teachers who control less rigidly but 
also fail to plan appropriate seatwork assignments typically have 
20-30 percent of the class misbehaving (talking to other students 
who are trying to work, walking around the room aimlessly, pinching 
neighbors) and a high percentage of the rest in neutral. 

In general, good teachers will have a high percentage of their 
students “tuned in” to learning tasks most of the time. Teachers 
who do not should examine their behavior and seek ways to improve. 
Perhaps they are accepting inattention. They may describe and label 
it but do nothing to change it. For example, when explaining an 
assignment, the teacher may say, “I notice that several of you are 
not paying attention. When we start our seatwork, you will be at 
my desk, asking for directions.” The teacher may then continue 
to explain the seatwork. After the explanation, it is likely that several 
students will in fact come up to the desk to ask questions. 

Teachers must intervene when students are inattentive. A good 
way to look at how teachers demand attention is to observe what 
happens when students continually call out answers without really 
listening to the questions, perhaps even before the teacher finishes 
asking them. It is also instructive to see how often students answer 
a different question than the one asked by the teacher or have 
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their hands up before the teacher asks a question. In these situations, 
does the teacher recognize and deal with the problem or remain 
oblivious to it? Does he or she remind the class of the appropriate 
tule (i.e., listen to the question)? If not, what does the teacher do, 
and what are the effects? 

It also is useful to observe how much time students spend in neu- 
tral. Teachers often are unaware of the extent of this problem, but 
they need to be alerted to it if they are to be expected to reduce 
it. Students should not be sitting in their seats, bored, with nothing 
to do. The appearance of attention may not guarantee that students 
are engaged in a purposeful activity, but it suggests that at least 
minimal conditions for learning are met and that it is possible for 
learning to take place. Attention is measurable, and it is associated 
with achievement (Lahaderne, 1968; Cobb, 1972; Samuels and Tur- 
nure, 1974). 


QUESTIONING 
Teacher questioning has been one of the more popular topics in 
classroom research partly because aspects of it are among the easiest 
teacher behaviors to observe and code reliably. There are a great 
many classification schemes that catagorize questions into types (and 
usually order them in some kind of hierarchy) and a great many 
studies that involved coding teacher questions into types and relat- 
ing this information to achievement. Despite this, and despite well- 
publicized and accepted claims that divergent questions are better 
than convergent questions, that high-level or complex questions are 
better than low-level or simple questions, and that thought questions 
are better than fact questions, reviews consistently conclude that 
measures of type or level of question do not necessarily correlate 
with learning gains (Dunkin and Biddle, 1974; Rosenshine and Furst, 
1973). Furthermore, recent studies that have yielded consistent find- 
ings in other areas report either more inconclusive results (Brophy 
and Evertson, 1976; Good and Grouws, 1975) or unexpected findings 
suggesting that low-level factual questions were preferable to more 
complex or abstract questions (Stallings and Kaskowitz, 1974; Soar, 
1973). The latter findings come from studies of instruction of disad- 
vantaged students in the early elementary grades, where schooling 
concentrates on mastery of the fundamentals of language arts and 
arithmetic. At these grades, and with these students, complex or 
abstract questions probably are not helpful. 

In contrast to the confusing and unpromising data for type or 
level of questions, several studies agree in showing that the fre- 
quency of questions is related to learning (Brophy and Evertson, 
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1976; Stallings and Kaskowitz; 1974, Soar, 1973). There probably 
are at least two reasons for this. One is that teachers who have 
high rates of academic questions usually have well-organized and 
managed classes that spend most of their time on academic activities, 
compared to other classes where the teachers either lack control, 
and therefore spend less time in academic activities, or spend time 
pursuing nonacademic goals. Thus, a high frequency of questions 
means, among other things, that the class spends most of its time 
in learning related activities. It also means that the teachers are 
supplementing lectures, demonstrations, reading, and practice activ- 
ities with opportunities for students to express themselves orally. 
This appears to be important both because it adds variety and be- 
cause it is a valuable exercise in its own right. 

Much advice about questioning techniques is available. It is based 
not on research but on logical analyses of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of different questions with reference to instructional goals. 
The appropriateness of questions depends upon the purpose of the 
exercise and the characteristics of the students. For example, a 
teacher may ask questions to see if students are ready for an impend- 
ing discussion, to determine if they have achieved learning objec- 
tives, to arouse their interest, or to stimulate critical thinking. A 
good question for arousing interest may not be a good question 
for assessing learning. 

Although the complete definition of a good question depends upon 
context, certain guidelines can be applied to most questions. Groisser 
(1964) indicates that good questions are (1) clear, (2) purposeful, 
(3) brief, (4) natural and adapted to the level of class, and (5) thought 
provoking. Elaboration of these descriptions follows. 

1. Clear questions precisely describe the specific points to which 
students are to respond. Vague questions can be responded to in 
many ways, and their ambiguous nature confuses students. For exam- 
ple, Groisser (1964) writes: “If a teacher of Spanish wished to call 
attention to the tense of a verb in a sentence on the board and 
asked, ‘What do you see here?” the student would not know exactly 
what was being called for. Better to ask, ‘What tense is used in 
this clause?” ” Vague questions often result in wasted time as students 
ask the teacher to repeat or rephrase them. They fail to identify 
the specific attack point (“What’s wrong with football?” vs. “Why 
do so many college players never receive a degree?” or “What about 
beer?” vs. “What ingredients are used to make beer?” or “Should 
16-year-olds be allowed to buy beer?”). 

Questions can also be unclear if they are asked as part of an unin- 
terrupted series. Groisser writes of a teacher who, 
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. . . in discussing the War of 1812 asks, in one continuous statement, 
‘Why did we go to War? As a merchant how would you feel? How was 
our trade hurt by the Napoleonic War?’ The teacher is trying to clarify 
his first question and to focus thinking upon an economic cause of the 
war, In his attempt, he actually confuses. 


This teacher would have been more effective asking a clear, 
straightforward question to begin with (“What was the cause of the 
War of 1812?”), waiting for students to respond, and then probing 
for economic causes if students failed to mention this area. Teachers 
often ask two or three questions in one or rephrase their original 
questions a number of times. When faced with such a series of ques- 
tions, students do not know what the teacher is asking. Even if 
the questions are answered as the teacher hoped, many students 
will not profit from hearing the answer because they are confused 
or distracted by the questions. 

The usefulness of clear and specific (highly focused) questions has 
been shown in some experimental situations (Wright and Nuthall, 
1970; Rosenshine, 1968). Questions should clearly cue students to 
respond along specific lines. This does not mean that the teacher 
cues the answer; it means that the teacher communicates the specific 
question to which the student is asked to respond. 

2. Most of us agree that questions need to be purposeful; that 
is, they should lead toward clear achievement of the lesson’s intent. 
Question series that are not planned in advance are seldom purpose- 
ful. (This is why it is useful to write out questions that will be asked 
later during class discussion.) Teachers who ask most of their ques- 
tions “off the cuff” will ask many irrelevant and confusing questions 
that work against achievement of their own goals. 

Questions should be asked in carefully planned sequences, with 
teachers getting answers to each one before moving on to the next. 
If questions are asked in integrated sequence, the activity is more 
likely to be a learning experience than just a check to see if students 
have mastered the material. Early questions should lead students 
to identify or review essential facts. These can be followed with 
questions to refine understanding of the information and eventually 
to apply the knowledge to real or hypothetical problems (“Now 
that we have identified the properties of these six pieces of wood, 
which would you use to build a canoe. . . a huge sailboat?”), Plan- 
ning will help ensure an orderly progression through the sequence 
of objectives, Of course, prepared question sequences should not 
hold teachers to rigid courses, Worthwhile side roads may be opened 
up by pupil questions, and these should be pursued when they look 
promising. 
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3. Questions should be brief. Long questions are often unclear. 
The longer the question is, the more difficult it is to understand. 

4. Questions should be phrased in natural, simple language (as 
opposed to pedantic, textbook language) and should be adapted to 
the level of the class. This will help prevent the language of the 
question from interfering with the course of the discussion. Do teach- 
ers use words that the students understand? Can all of the students 
understand the teacher or only the brighter ones? If students do 
not understand, they cannot do what the teacher wants. 

This does not mean that teachers should avoid big words. Students 
benefit from teachers who introduce new, big, unfamiliar words 
with precision. When it is clear, teacher modeling of sophisticated 
verbal communication abilities is valuable in helping students to 
develop these same abilities. However, teachers will need to remain 
aware of student vocabulary levels so that, when they do introduce 
new words, they can immediately clarify them and help students 
to make the words their own. 

5. Good questions are thought provoking. Especially in discussion, 
questions should arouse strong, thoughtful responses from students, 
such as “I never thought of that before” or “I want to find the 
answer to that question.” Questions or discussion sessions should 
force students to think about the facts they possess and to integrate 
and apply them. In Chapter 1, stress was placed on the use of probing 
questions to help students clarify their ideas, and on the importance 
of conducting discussions that center on topics important to students 
so that they are motivated to share ideas and seek additional informa- 
tion. In addition, questions should require students to analyze or 
synthesize facts, not merely list them. 

Fact questions often are needed to see if students possess informa- 
tion basic to the discussion or to bring out relevant facts before 
posing more abstract questions. Other questions then should make 
students use the information, rather than just recite, and motivate 
them to want to respond. This is especially true as students move 
into the late elementary and secondary grades. 


Questions to Avoid 

Groisser (1964) has also discussed certain question-asking habits that 
often lead to unproductive student responses. He describes four 
types as being particularly misused: (1) yes-no questions, (2) tugging 
questions, (3) guessing questions, and (4) leading questions. 

1. Groisser advises against excessive use of yes-no questions be- 
cause they typically are asked only as warm-ups for other questions. 
For example, the teacher asks, “Was Hannibal a clever soldier?” 
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After a student answers, the teacher says, “Why?” or “Explain your 
reason.” Teachers hoping to get responses from other students often 
will ask yes-no questions like, “Do you agree with Jane’s answer?” 
These yes-no questions confuse the lesson focus and waste time. It 
is better to ask the real question, “Why do you agree or disagree 
with Jane’s answer?” without including the artificial yes-no question. 

We see two additional dangers in yes-no questions or other ques- 
tions that involve a simple choice between a few alternatives (“Was 
it Hamilton or Jackson?”). First, such questions encourage guessing 
because students will be right 50 percent of the time, even when 
they have no idea as to the correct answer. Holt (1964) describes 
vividly how students read teachers like traffic lights in such situations 
and how quickly they change their answers at the slightest teacher 
frown. With these questions, students are more apt to develop devi- 
ous strategies for getting the teacher to cue the answer than they 
are to concentrate on the question itself. 

The other disadvantage to yes-no and simple choice questions is 
that they have low diagnostic power. One valuable aspect of student 
responses, whether correct or incorrect, is that they cue teachers 
as to the most appropriate way to proceed. Unfortunately, because 
of the guesswork factor, responses to simple choice questions do 
not provide much of a basis for deciding whether or not students 
know the material. Choice and yes-no questions should seldom be 
asked. Choice questions sometimes are useful for low-achieving and/ 
or sensitive students who have a difficult time responding. They 
are relatively simple to answer, and this type of warm-up often 
helps these students respond better to more substantive questions 
that follow. For most instructional purposes, however, these ques- 
tions should be avoided. 

2. Tugging questions or statements often follow a partial or incom- 
plete student response: “Well, come on,” “Yes. . .?” Tugging ques- 
tions essentially say to the student, “Tell me more.” However, these 
questions are often vague and ineffective. When students are stuck 
for a response, they need a cue or some other kind of help. These 
questions provide no help, and they are perceived as nagging by 
the teacher. Brophy and Evertson (1976) found that it was best 
for teachers to give students the answer when they were unable 
to respond and unwise to try to elicit it by pumping them. Such 
pumping was pointless because the students would have given the 
answer if they knew it. When teachers did stay with the original 
student, it was better if they provided some kind of help than if 
they continued to demand the answer to the original question with- 
out giving any help at all. This study was conducted in second and 
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third grade, where most of the questions are factual ones and the 
students either do or do not know the answers. At higher grade 
levels, where questions become more complex and varying degrees 
of completeness and specificity are possible in developing answers, 
hints or clues are more likely to pay off in improved student response. 

When students have responded to the initial question, teachers 
will be more likely to get additional information if they ask new, 
more specific questions than if they continue to ask, “What else?” 
“What’s another reason?” and so forth. For example, a teacher might 
ask, “Why did the Pilgrims live in a fort?” A student might respond, 
“They built a fort to protect themselves from the Indians and from 
animals.” If the teacher wants the student to focus upon the advan- 
tages of community living, the next question should cue the student 
to this aspect of Pilgrim life: “What advantages did the Pilgrims 
have living in a group?” 

3. Guessing questions require students to guess or reason about 
a question either because they do not have the facts (“How far is 
it from New York to Denver?” “How many business firms have 
offices on Wall Street?”) or because the question has no correct 
answer (“In the song ‘Houston,’ why do you think Dean Martin 
wanted to go there?” “How many games does a National Football 
League team have to win in order to make the playoffs?”). Guessing 
questions can be useful for capturing students’ imagination and in- 
volving them actively in discussions. However, it they are overused 
or used inappropriately, they encourage students to guess and re- 
spond thoughtlessly rather than think. 

The value of guessing questions depends upon how they are used. 
If the teacher just wants a guess, the question probably is pointless. 
However, if the teacher wants students to formulate hypotheses 
and make realistic estimates based on limited information, such ques- 
tions can be valuable. The game 20 Questions is an excellent case 
in point, especially for young elementary students. If the teacher 
allows aimless guessing, the game will have little value. However, 
if the teacher models the game, demonstrating problem solving 
strategies, it can be a valuable learning experience. 

Similarly, secondary mathematics students may learn to enjoy 
working with abstract formulas when they are introduced with ques- 
tions like, “How many games will the Cardinals have to win if they 
are to win the pennant? Let’s see, in the last ten years, the range 
has been . . .” or “How could we figure the formula? They have 
a six game lead with 22 games remaining to be played.” 

Guessing questions are useful if they are tied to teacher strategies 
that help students think rationally and systematically and if they 
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are designed to arrive ultimately at a thoughtful response. Guessing 
questions used to encourage impulsive or irrational thought are self- 
defeating. The momentary enthusiasm such questions may generate 
is not worth the risk of teaching students inappropriate attitudes 
or habits. 

4. Leading questions (such as “Don’t you agree?”) and other rhe- 
torical questions should be avoided. They reinforce student depen- 
dency upon the teacher. Questions should be asked only if the 
teacher really wants a response. Questions such as the following 
should be avoided: “Kathy, you want to read about the Pilgrims, 
don’t you?” Avoidance of such rhetorical and meaningless questions 
helps students develop the expectation that, when the teacher asks 
a question, something important and interesting is about to happen. 


Good Questioning Procedure 

Techniques for asking questions effectively are discussed below, 
adapted largely from Loughlin (1961) and Groisser (1964). Common 
sense, logical analyses, and some empirical data suggest that these 
guidelines are reasonable. Before reading them, you may wish to 
pause and consider your strategies for asking questions. What criteria 
have you used (or will you use) to guide your behavior in asking 
questions of students? 

Groisser suggests that questions should be planned, should be logi- 
cal and sequential, should be addressed to the class, should allow 
students time to think, should be balanced between fact and thought, 
should be distributed widely, should be asked conversationally, 
should not be repeated, and should sometimes ask students to re- 
spond to classmates’ answers. 

The first two points have already been discussed. Both are logical 
and appeal to common sense. However, the usefulness of addressing 
most questions to the entire class may need some explanation. Teach- 
ers should get better attention if they do not call on a student until 
after they ask the question. The suggested pattern is: ask the ques- 
tion, delay and allow students time to think, and then call on some- 
one. This way, everyone in the class is responsible for the answer. 
If the teacher names a student to respond before asking the question 
or Calls on a student as soon as he or she finishes asking the question, 
only that student will be held responsible for the answer. Other 
students will be less likely to try to answer it in their own minds. 

There are exceptions to most general rules of thumb, and Groisser 
has noted at least three situations where it makes sense to call on 
the student before asking a question: (1) the teacher notices an inat- 
tentive student and wants to draw him or her back into the lesson, 
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(2) the teacher wants to ask a follow-up question of a student who 
has just responded, or (3) the teacher is calling on a shy student 
who may be “shocked” if called upon without warning. 

It seems clear that students need time to think, but how much 
time is optimal? Groisser’s implicit hypothesis is that more students 
will think about the question and become involved in the discussion 
if teachers delay before calling on anyone. There is no definitive 
research to show that students actually use this time to think. How- 
ever, Rowe (1969) found that teachers who prolonged their waiting 
time for five seconds got longer student responses. Perhaps if teach- 
ers delayed too long, pupil attention might wander. However, not 
waiting long enough seems a much greater danger than waiting 
too long. Five seconds might not seem like a long time, but teachers 
seldom wait even that long before calling on someone (Rowe, 1969). 

It seems reasonable to expect that a short pause will heighten 
interest and increase readiness to answer. In addition, we think 
that teachers should wait for students’ responses after calling on 
them. Rowe (1969) found that teachers were more likely to wait 
longer for responses from their more capable students than from 
their slower ones. The slower students, then, had to answer more 
rapidly than the brighter ones. This is one of many ways that low 
expectations may cause teachers to give up prematurely on certain 
students if they fail to answer immediately. 

In general, teachers should never answer their own questions. 
If they question a low-achieving student, they should wait until the 
student makes some kind of response. It may be useful to rephrase, 
repeat, or give clues. However, students should learn that, when 
teachers ask questions, they expect answers, even if that answer is 
“I don’t know” or “I’m not sure.” 

It probably is self-evident that questions should be balanced be- 
tween fact and thought questions. However, this notion occasionally 
is lost when advocates play up the importance of complex or abstract 
questions and criticize fact questions. Fact questions are important, 
especially for young students, who learn best if material is highly 
structured. Many of the questions asked in elementary school class- 
rooms should be fact questions. Some research has suggested that 
young children from disadvantaged backgrounds may learn more 
effectively when fact questions are stressed (Soar, 1973; Stallings 
and Kaskowitz, 1974). Students of all levels are likely to learn more 
when fact and thought questions are organized in sequences to em- 
phasize key points and lead to goals. 

Groisser and Loughlin both suggest that teachers should distribute 
questions widely rather than allow the same few students to answer 
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most of them. The idea here is that students will learn more if 
they are actively involved in discussions than if they sit passively 
day after day without participating. We all know reticent students 
who rarely participate in discussions but still get excellent grades, 
but most students benefit from opportunities to practice oral com- 
munication skills, and distributing response opportunities helps keep 
students attentive and accountable. Also, teachers who restrict their 
questions primarily to a small group of active (and usually high- 
achieving) students are likely to communicate undesirable expecta- 
tions (Brophy and Good, 1974) and to be generally less aware and 
less effective (Good and Brophy 1977). 

Another point noted by Groisser and Loughlin is that questions 
normally should not be repeated immediately. Of course, this as- 
sumes that the original questions were audible and clearly expressed. 
Teachers who continually repeat and rephrase their questions teach 
students that they need not pay attention, because they always will 
repeat the question if they should call on the student. This also is 
a sign of poor preparation or disorganized thinking. 

Similarly, many teachers get into the annoying habit of regularly 
repeating student responses, “John has told us that in his opinion 
there were three fundamental reasons that accounted for the Civil 
War. First, he suggested. . .” This wastes time and teaches students 
that they need not pay attention to what classmates say, because 
the teacher will always repeat it. It lessens the value of pupil respon- 
ses, and fails to hold students responsible for what others say. 

Again, there are exceptions. Occasionally, it is advisable to repeat 
answers when working with young students in drill recitations. State- 
ments like “Yes, two plus two equals four,” “The tallest block is 
the red one,” “Yes, we call this a circle,” acknowledge that the 
student is correct while at the same time modeling speaking in 
complete sentences, This way of restating important points can also 
be useful when it is likely that some students have forgotten them 
(if there was a long delay between the question and the answer, 
for example). In general, repetition of answers is often appropriate 
when teachers are working with young children, when the questions 
deal with rote memory of factual material, or when the answers 
are short. 

Another exception is the situation in which the teacher repeats 
the answer but rephrases it somewhat in order to summarize and 
pull together important material. This should not be done too fre- 
quently, though, to avoid indirectly teaching students that “The 
teacher always says it better than we can.” Also, although teacher 
summaries are important, teachers should encourage students to 
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summarize discussions and describe how classmates’ comments fit 
with one another. 

Students should receive information about the correctness or in- 
correctness of their responses. This is especially important for low 
achievers, who may have no idea about the correctness of their 
responses. In general, feedback is important both for motivating 
interest and for producing learning. Feedback lets the students know 
how they are doing or how much progress has been made. This 
probably seems obvious, but teachers sometimes fail to give feed- 
back, especially to certain types of students (Brophy and Good, 1974). 

Teachers should give some sort of response every time students 
answer questions. Feedback need not be long or elaborate, although 
sometimes it will have to be. Often, short comments like “right” 
or “okay” are all that is needed to tell students that they are on 
the right track. Unfortunately, the students who are most likely to 
receive no feedback after responses are low achievers (Brophy and 
Good, 1974), despite the fact that these students are least likely to 
know if the answers they give are correct or not. Without teacher 
feedback, they may never find out. Teachers do not have to provide 
feedback personally at all times. They can give students answer 
sheets so that the students can assess their own work, and they 
can allow students to help with this function by providing feedback 
to one another. 

Some types of questions suggest to students that the teacher is 
more interested in quizzing them than in sharing or discussing in- 
formation, A teacher can present the questions as challenges or as 
threats. Teachers who question students in harsh terms are likely 
to threaten them and make it difficult for them to share their think- 
ing. Usually, questions should stress the exchange of information. 
The teacher is trying to assess knowledge. The student’s answer, 
whether correct or not, conveys information. It allows the teacher 
to make decisions: Does the student understand? Can he or she 
go on to the next exercise? Does he or she need review? Questions 
that are interesting challenges and friendly exchanges of information 
are likely to generate maximum motivation and produce the most 
rewarding answers. They should be honest questions, asked because 
the teacher wants to see if a student understands the material, not 
aggressive questions asked in the spirit of “Say something and then 
I will tell you why you are wrong.” 

That is what Groisser means when he suggests that questions 
should be asked conversationally. He also suggests that allowing stu- 
dents to respond to one another is helpful for demonstrating teacher 
interest in obtaining student discussion. Groisser writes: 
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Many teachers seize upon the first answer given and react to it at once 
with a comment or with another question. . . . It is more desirable, 
where possible, to ask a question, accept two or three answers, and then 
proceed. This pattern tends to produce sustaining responses, variety, 
and enrichment. It encourages volunteering, contributes to group coop- 
eration, and approaches a more realistic social situation. 


Such techniques model teacher interest in the exchange of infor- 
mation about the topic area (as opposed to pushing for the right 
answer) and indicate that there is not always one right answer. 
Students are likely to listen more carefully to one another if they 
are called on occasionally to respond to one another’s answers. 
Wright and Nuthall (1970) found that teachers who redirected ques- 
tions to other students during science lessons got better achievement 
than those who did not. Having pupils react to one another’s re- 
sponses apparently is valuable in some situations, especially in the 
higher elementary grades and secondary grades. With young stu- 
dents (preschool—second grade), this may be too tedious and time- 
consuming to be worth the trouble. 

Most of these aspects of questioning strategy can be observed 
easily in classrooms, and observers can give teachers useful feedback. 
A few aspects, such as the degree to which questions are woven 
into logical sequences designed to lead systematically toward goals, 
require a running record of the actual questions asked. This aspect 
of questioning can be determined more directly, of course, by check- 
ing to see if teachers have taken the time to plan sequences of 
questions. If they have, they should be using written guides in asking 
their questions rather than making them up on the spot. Forms 
for use in coding many of the other aspects of questioning techniques 
are described in the forms that follow the chapter. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Several different aspects of teaching were discussed in this 
chapter; however, no summary synthesizing this information was 
provided. Show your mastery of the important aspects of the chap- 
ter by writing your own summary in a couple of typewritten pages. 
Compare your summary with the summaries made by classmates 
or fellow teachers. 

2. What are some of the advantages and disadvantages involved 
when students are asked to summarize material on their own? 

3. Plan a brief (15-minute) discussion. Write out the sequence 
of questions you will use to advance the discussion fruitfully, apply- 
ing the criteria suggested in this chapter for asking effective oral 
questions. Role-play your discussion if you have the opportunity 
to do so. 
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4. The criteria for questions presented in this chapter were de- 
signed to aid teachers in asking oral questions effectively. In gen- 
eral, these criteria apply to written questions as well, but there 
are some exceptions. For example, why might a series of written 
questions that are all related to the same issues be an effective 
procedure? For example, “What were the major causes of the war? 
Were economic factors or diplomatic breakdowns more impor- 
tant?” Try to identify other guidelines or criteria that are applicable 
only to written questions. 

5. As a teacher, how can you adapt lesson content to student 
interest? Be realistic and specific when you respond. 

6. Review and revise (as necessary) the statements that you made 
after reading Chapter 1, when you attempted to identify teaching 
behaviors and characteristics that are signs of effective teaching. 
How much has your view of effective teaching changed? 

7. You have now completed reading the substantive chapters 
of this book that describe effective teaching. What important as- 
pects of teacher and student behavior have been neglected in this 
book? Why do you feel that these behaviors are important? Com- 
pare your list with ones made by others. 

8. Role-play the process of introducing and ending lessons enthu- 
siastically. Define the situation (age of students, etc.) so that others 
may provide you with appropriate feedback. 

9. Why do some teachers feel uncomfortable when students per- 
ceive learning as fun? 

10. Why should students be allowed to talk freely about opinions 
that differ from the teacher’s or the book’s? 

11. Select some of the forms at the end of the chapter and use 
them in observing real or simulated teaching. 

12. Discuss (with classmates or fellow teachers) specific ways in 
which you as a teacher can increase opportunities for your students 
to engage in self-evaluation. 

13. Why is it important that students assume responsibility for 
evaluating their own learning? 

14. What does the term “match” refer to? 

15. Give concrete instances when lecturing might be desirable. 

16. Why is it impossible to give a precise definition of the effective 
teacher? 


FORM 10.1. Variety of Teaching Methods 


USE: Whenever the class is involved in curriculum-related activities 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher uses a variety of methods in teaching the cur- 


riculum 


Each time the teacher changes activities, code the time and the type of 


activity. 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES 
A. OBJECTIVES 
What is teacher doing? 
. Introduce new material 
. Review old material 
. Give or review test 
. Preview or directions for next 
assignment 
. Checking seatwork in progress 
. Other (specify) 


B. METHODS 
What methods are used to 
accomplish objectives 
1. Demonstration or diagram at 
blackboard 
. Lecture 
. Prepared handouts (diagrams or 
teaching aids) 
. Media (filmstrip, slides, tape, 
record, etc.) 
. Questioning students to check 
understanding 
. Inviting and responding to 
student questions 
Focused discussion (prepared, 
sequenced questions) 
Unfocused discussion (rambling, 
no specific objective) 
|. Students take turns reading or 
reciting 
. Drill (flashcards, math tables, 
chorus questions) 
. Practical exercise or experiment 
. Seatwork or homework assign- 
ment 
. Field trip, visit 
. Game, contest 
. Other (specify) 


2. 
3. 
4 
5 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
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FORM 10.2. Seatwork 


USE: Whenever part or all of the class is doing assigned seatwork 
PURPOSE: To see if seatwork appears appropriate to students’ needs and interests 


WORK INVOLVEMENT 
At fixed intervals (every 3 minutes, for example), scan the group and note the number of students working 
productively, in neutral, or misbehaving. 


WORKING NECTRAE DISRUPTIVE 
i 
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APPROPRIATENESS OF ASSIGNMENTS 
What seems to be the problem with students who are not productively involved? (Check statements that 
apply.) 
_____ 1. Assignment is too short or too easy—students finish quickly and do not have other work to do. 
2. Assignment is boring, repetitive, monotonous, 
¥_ 3. Assignment is too hard—students can’t get started or continually need help. 
4. All of the above—assignments are not differentiated to match student needs. 


Ihe Stara asemecd tor confuascl ter gat standis. 


DISTRACTIONS 
What distracts students from seatwork? What do they attend to or do when not working? 


y apatciadly by Wire. 
STUDENT ATTITUDES 


What clues to student attitudes are observable during seatwork periods? When students can't get an 
answer do they concentrate or seek help, or do they merely copy from a neighbor? How do act 
when the teacher's back is turned? Do they notice? Do they make noises and gestures? Do they seem to 
be amused by the teacher? Fear him? Respect him? 
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FORM 10.3. Feedback to Correct Answers 


USE: In discussion and recitation situations when students are answering 
questions 

PURPOSE: To see if teacher is giving appropriate feedback to students 
about the adequacy of their responses 
When a student answers correctly, code as many categories as apply to 

the teacher’s feedback response. 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES CODES 
1. Praises 12s 26 re 
2. Nods, repeats answer, says “Yes,” “That’s right,” 2) R27 ee 
“Okay,” etc. 3, 22-2873 
3. No feedback—goes on to something else 4, 22°29) E 
4, Ambiguous—doesn’t indicate whether or not answer is 6... 375 30h 

acceptable 2 31 
5. Asks a student or the class whether answer is correct 6. = 32. ea 
6. Asks someone else to answer the same question 4 sa 33, Ez 
7. New question—asks same student another question 9. 3, 34, a 
8, Other (specify) 10. 3. 35. M 
NOTES: 11. 2°36. om 
Both poned amowonn sone called ott Vien a 
by 19, a Aigh achieving sidant . PEE 
“ 15 cAn AD aa 
16) Ales 
Vibe AQ, oe 
18:712" 43pm 
19, 2 44, — 
20-i AS as 
21 AG oes 
ey een) ge 
20) ABS eee 
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FORM 10.4. Feedback When Student Fails to Answer Correctly 
USE: In discussion and recitation situations when students are answering 
questions 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher is giving appropriate feedback to students about 
the adequacy of their responses 
When a student is unable to answer a question, or answers it incorrectly, 
code as many categories as apply to the teacher’s feedback response. 
BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES CODES 
1. Criticizes 1. 2 26, — 
⁄ 2,6 
2. Says “No,” “That’s not right,” etc. 2. 2:6 27, __ 
3. No feedback—goes on to something else 3. aS 28, __ 
4. Ambiguous—doesn’t indicate whether or not 4, 210 29, — 
answer is acceptable 5. 2.0 30, — 
5, Asks a student or the class whether answer is 6) 22 31 
correct yeu, oe 
6. Asks someone else to answer the question r: DaD ol 
7. Repeats question to same student, prompts CN E C 
(Well?” “Do you know?” etc.) ET > 
8. Gives a clue or rephrases question to make it 
easier 11. — 36. — 
/ 9. Asks same student an entirely new question 12. — 37, — 
10. Answers question for the student 13. — 38. — 
11. Answers question and also gives explanation 14. — 39, — 
or rationale for answer 46. — 40. — 
12. Gives explanation or rationale for why student's Br a Ree 
answer was not correct | p ea to Jimena 
13. Praises student for good attempt or guess 18s edge 
14. Other (specify) AG TN ee T 
clea Ce 
21 aida 
19 Foy ET E a. 
23. ae 48) a 
24 Sars 
20 nea ees: 
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FORM 10.5. Assigning Seatwork and Homework 


USE: When teacher presents a seatwork or homework assignment 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher's instructions are clear and complete 7 
Each time teacher presents seatwork or homework, code as many behavior categories as apply. 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES CODES 
A. DEMONSTRATIONS AND EXAMPLE PROBLEMS A 8C 
1. No demonstration was needed or given 138 Aeh i T, 
2. No demonstration was given, although one was needed phe CR as h 
3. Teacher demonstrated or called on students to do so. Activ- Ce SS gets 
ity was demonstrated in proper sequence, with no steps left 4 SS Sie 
out ) a a o 
4. Demonstration was poorly sequenced, or steps were left out 6 
5, Each step was verbally described while being demonstrated 7 Sat 2 eee 
6. More verbal description should have accompanied the dem- 8. Tapani ree A 
‘onstration a Lal yer 
7. Demonstration too long or complex; should have been 1 0. TO ee 
broken into parts ' Tw os Ae 
———— a 
B. CHECKING FOR UNDERSTANDING {or 2h = ae 
1. The teacher never asked whether directions were understood 13, > Soe es 
2, The teacher asked if the students understood, and no one said IT CON a 
they didn't 16, Se ee 
3. The teacher called on one or more volunteers to demonstrate 
understanding 16. — — —- — 
4. The teacher called on one or more non-volunteers to demon- 17, — — — — 
strate understanding 18. — — — — 
5. The teacher failed to call on any low achievers (bottom 1/3 19. — — m — 
of group) to see if they understood 20. 
C. DEALING WITH CONFUSION 
How did the teacher respond if one or more students was con- 
fused? A 
1. No one was confused 
2. The teacher repeated directions and demonstrations, made 
sure everyone understood 
3. The teacher repeated directions and demonstrations, but 
didn’t make sure everyone understood 
4, The teacher promised individual help to those who needed it ioe ee oe 
before starting work O aeae, e a 
5. The teacher delayed giving help (Try to do it yourself first”) 31 
6. The teacher told students to get help from other students 32, — y Gee 
7. The teacher failed to deal with the problem directly, student 33. — 7 
remained confused, teacher never specifically told him what 34. sae =e 
to do about it win u 
D. CLARITY ABOUT SPECIFICS OF AVAE 
ASSIGNMENT o TEN T 
1. Students were not clear about which problem or pages were n. E 
assigned 0) a aa 
2. Students were not clear about what was required or optional 0 See 


3. Students were not clear about what to do if they needed help 
4. puaa were not clear about what was allowed if they 
inished 
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FORM 10.6. Questioning Techniques 


USE: When teacher is asking class or group questions 
PURPOSE: To see if teacher is following principles for good questioning practices 
For each question, code the following categories: 


BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES CODES 
A. TYPE OF QUESTION ASKED Ata, C DE 
1. Academic: Factual. Seeks specific correct response B e ego 8 
2. Academic: Opinion, Seeks opinion on a complex issue where there (ED, CE 
is no clear-cut response ele ee ae DQ 
3. Nonacademic: Question deals with personal, procedural, or disciplin- 412 214 2 
ary matters rather than curriculum SEN E es 
B. TYPE OF RESPONSE REQUIRED. Ce ea ee 
1. Thought question, Student must reason through to a conclusion or 8. “nes ia aT 
explain something at length 9. aT zZ 2 by aie y 
2. Fact question, Student must provide fact(s) from memory w22 T2 
3. Choice question. Requires only a yes-no or either-or response g A 
OE E A S D 
C. SELECTION OF RESPONDENT L T E RA A 
1. Names child before asking question oa pe Sy Se 
2. Calls on volunteer (after asking question) Yon | eae pee 
3. Calls on nonvolunteer (after asking question) (HF, aye gic ai 
D. PAUSE (AFTER ASKING QUESTION) pL a e ar 
1. Paused a few seconds before calling on student V7 nA 
2. Failed to pause before calling on student 18. — — — — — 
3. Not applicable; teacher named student before asking question a oe se) ee 
E. TONE AND MANNER IN PRESENTING QUESTION 21 atus 
1. Question presented as challenge or stimulation 22. pi ape E 
2. Question presented matter-of-factly Baifilnigtea Qos) 
3, Question presented as threat or test r 24. e iali 
25. — — — — — 
Record any information relevant to the following: 26, — — — — — 
Multiple Questions. Tally the number of times the teacher: 2: a ee 
1. Repeats or rephrases question before calling on anyone I. Ye ee ee 
2, Asks two or more questions at the same time —2. an E E 
Sequence. Were questions integrated into an orderly sequence, or ee ar. 
ad they seem to be random or unrelated? er ra oe oe ee 
aocher amad tr he i an manual ETE ERT E A 
ap oe YEAS Ea alg Y eet eo 
Did students themselves pose questions? Mo Cara as a 
æ. — — — —— 
Was there student-student interaction? How much? Nona- au gerar 
2 SS 
40. —— — — — 


When appropriate, did the teacher redirect questions to several stu- 
dents, or ask students to evaluate their own or other's responses? No 
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IMPROVING 
CLASSROOM 
TEACHING 


We have described a variety of behaviors that should appear in 
the classroom and provided ways of measuring their presence or 
absence. We hope that teachers have been stimulated to look at 
their behavior and make plans for improving. In this chapter, we 
will present some guidelines for in-service training and self-im- 
provement. 

Remember, the perfect teacher does not exist. All of us can refine 
existing skills, discard ineffective ones, and develop new tactics. 
Some teachers are excellent lecturers and classroom managers but 
only average in stimulating independent student work and leading 
class discussion. None of us will ever be perfect teachers, few will 
even be excellent in all aspects of teaching, but all of us can become 
better teachers than we presently are. This, the continual process 
of improving our teaching skills, is the essence of professional 
teaching. 

Teachers, like everyone else, are sometimes unwilling to engage 
in self-evaluation. Is this because they are not committed to their 
profession or are unwilling to do the extra work necessary to improve 
their existing skillsP Is it because they feel they already function 
at optimal effectivenessP We doubt it. We think teachers will seek 
opportunities to evaluate and improve their teaching, if acceptable 
and useful methods are available. The fact that we have written 
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this book attests to our belief in teachers’ willingness to participate 
in self-evaluation and benefit from it. However, certain obstacles 
minimize self-improvement in some teachers. These must be re- 
moved if continuous development is to take place. 


THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 

Teachers are hindered in their efforts to improve their teaching 
skills for several basic reasons. Perhaps the most fundamental prob- 
lem is the socialization process we have gone through. Most of us 
have seldom engaged in self-criticism or self-evaluation designed 
not only to uncover weaknesses but also to eliminate such weak- 
nesses. Most of us have occasionally engaged in destructive self-criti- 
cism; however, we seldom link criticism with constructive plans 
designed to improve our skills. 

In part, we act this way because our past socialization (especially 
our experiences in schools) has not helped us to develop the needed 
skills. For example, has a teacher ever returned an “A” paper to 
you with these instructions: “Basically, your paper is very sound; 
however, I have identified a few flaws, and I am sure you will find 
additional ways to improve the paper when you reread it. Eliminate 
the weaknesses that I have indicated and build upon the paper in 
new ways that you discover by thinking about it again.” Certainly, 
most of us have had to rewrite papers, but seldom “A” papers, and 
seldom have we been asked to rethink a paper and incorporate 
new ideas of our own into it. 

Typically, we redo assignments because they are “inferior,” and 
we repeat them only to incorporate someone else’s criticism. Indeed, 
for most of us, school seldom allowed us time to think about what 
we were doing. We were too busy finishing assignments to think 
about them. John Holt’s (1964) observation that students hurry to 
finish assignments so that they do not have to think, to worry, was 
true at certain times in most of our lives. Remember the feeling 
of relief when major tasks or final exams were completed? No matter 
how well or poorly we think we have performed, we feel relieved 
when we hand in the paper because we are finished. We no longer 
have control over the paper, and we do not have to think about 
it anymore. 

Socialization in schools tends to emphasize: do not look back, keep 
moving forward. Although the advice to move forward is sound, 
only by examining our past and present performance can we monitor 
progress and determine if we are moving forward or merely travel- 
ing in circles. Relatively little of this is done in most schools. 
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A second difficulty is that school experience has often emphasized 
analytical thinking, not synthesis. The following behavior in a tenth- 
grade social studies classroom represents analytical thinking: 


TEACHER: John, what’s wrong with electing members of Congress 
every two years? 

JOHN: (hesitatingly and in a soft tone) Well, ah, I think that they 
spend too much time trying to be reelected. (John notices the 
teacher beaming and nodding, so he begins to speak more confi- 
dently and loudly.) Since they face reelection every two years, 
they always have to seek money for reelection. Since they build 
their campaign chest primarily with funds from the people who 
financed their original candidacy, they owe these people a dou- 
ble debt. It is hard for them to be their own person. 

TEACHER: Good answer, John. Carol, what does John imply when 
he says, “be their own person”? 

CAROL: Well, that the candidates’ debts to the people who have 
given money and their continual dependency upon them, ah, 
since they have to be elected every two years, puts them in 
such a position that they may cater to these people’s needs. 
But even if members of Congress are strong, the two-year elec- 
tion procedure is bad because they continue to run, make 
speeches, raise money, and have little time to do their real 
jobs. 


Although such discussions are important, they seldom go beyond 
an analysis stage that criticizes or defines the problem. For example, 
the teacher might continue this discussion by pointing out the desira- 
bility of controlling campaign spending and making the source of 
contributions public knowledge and then challenging students to 
go beyond common solutions that others have suggested. Seldom 
do classes attempt to develop their own unique solutions to prob- 
lems. Yet this is the meaning of synthesis: taking the facts and read- 
dressing the problem in a different fashion. 

For example, the teacher might “playfully” suggest that senators, 
even though they are elected for six-year terms, spend much time 
running for reelection and that most of their decisions are made 
on the basis of “how does it affect my reelection chances?” He or 
she might suggest that politicians might still spend more time run- 
ning for office than running the office even if their term was for 
ten years. The teacher could also call for students to suggest ways 
in which elected federal representatives could be held accountable 
to their local and national constituencies: “Should daily logs of their 
time expenditures be kept? What are the pros and cons? Should 
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they hold regular office hours for-the public? Should they spend a 
designated number of days in the district or state they represent? 
How can a broader set of candidates (non-lawyers) be encour- 
aged?” 

Demands are seldom made on students for original, practical sug- 
gestions. There are some teachers who stimulate this type of thinking 
from their students, but most teaching emphasizes analyses per se. 
Fortunately, in recent years, there has been increased emphasis 
upon process approaches and problem-solving activity, but most 
teachers were socialized in schools that demanded and rewarded 
analytical thinking. This heavy emphasis on criticizing gave most 
of us plenty of practice in pinpointing weaknesses but comparatively 
little practice in developing constructive alternatives. 

Evaluation that we experienced in schools was external and non- 
constructive. The way it was handled told us “where we stood,” 
not “how we could improve.” Thus, we tended to avoid evaluation. 
(For example, in Spanish class, if we had time to thoroughly translate 
the first two pages, we waved our hands vigorously to volunteer 
at the beginning of a lesson. However, we slumped in our chairs 
and hid behind our neighbor’s head late in the period unless we 
knew the material thoroughly.) Since evaluation was so strongly 
associated with negative consequences, it often evoked the attitude 
of “I’m going to be exposed,” not “I’m going to receive new informa- 
tion.” Evaluation made us anxious. Our past socialization provided 
little training or inclination for self-evaluation. 


EXPERIMENTING AND GROWING 

Teachers are unique individuals with different strengths and weak- 
nesses. You have to develop a style that allows you to express yourself 
and stimulate students in your own way. 

To achieve your own style, you may have to search and experiment 
with different teaching methods before you reach a style that is 
comfortable and right for you. We have stressed the desirability 
of using a variety of teaching methods because students have differ- 
ent learning needs and are often stimulated by different learning 
techniques. However, teaching techniques are justified if, and only 
if, they work in the classroom. They work when you feel comfortable 
using them and when students respond by learning and enjoying 
classroom assignments. If you systematically try an approach for a 
reasonable amount of time and it does not work for you in your 
classroom, then discard the approach and develop techniques that 
work for you. There is no need to teach the way your cooperating 
teacher did (he or she may have been a poor model) or the way 
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you think you “should” teach, without regard to your own feelings 
or to the responses of your students. 

If you are to improve your teaching, you must be willing to crit- 
ically examine your classroom behavior and that of your students 
and be willing to try new ways of teaching when the present ones 
are not working. After identifying a basically satisfying style, success- 
ful teachers continue to experiment with new behaviors. Good 
teachers continually try to find new ways to relate to students. 


Teaching Is Difficult 

Few teachers will be excellent in all aspects of teaching. Too often, 
teachers enter the classroom with unrealistically high expectations 
(I will capture the interest of every student at every moment, and 
every lesson I teach will be completely successful), so that when 
success does not match expectations, they become depressed and 
disappointed. When this occurs, there is a tendency to blame stu- 
dents for one’s own inability to spark a response. If difficulty contin- 
ues, teachers may withdraw and begin to justify and rationalize 
present behavior rather than to search for new styles of teaching. 
This occurs in part because teachers do not realize that other teach- 
ers also have difficulties. Every teacher will teach lessons that go 
sour, will say the wrong thing to students, and so forth. Teaching 
is difficult! We must not become complacent about mistakes but 
we must accept them and try to eliminate them. 

Like everyone else, teachers tend to talk about successes, not 
failures. Thus, some teachers, especially young teachers, may be- 
come anxious and discouraged when they have trouble because they 
hear nothing but the good or interesting things that other teachers 
are doing. Some beginners fully expect to be accomplished teachers 
by October of their first year! These teachers experience feelings 
of disappointment and ineptness when they do not achieve easy 
success. They are reluctant to approach veteran teachers because 
they feel it would be an admission of failure. 

If you have thoughts like this, dismiss them because they are non- 
sense. Teaching is difficult, challenging, and exciting work, but it 
takes time to develop and refine teaching skills. Most experienced 
teachers are sympathetic to the problems of beginning teachers 
and will be glad to try to help. However, few of us like to be ap- 
proached by someone who says, “Tell me what to do.” It is much 
better to approach other teachers by telling them that you have a 
teaching problem and would like to exchange ideas with them and 
benefit from their experience. Remember that all teachers, even 
veteran teachers, have classroom problems from time to time, and 
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that the appropriate strategy is not to hide mistakes (as we learned 
to do as students), but to seek help and to solve the problems. 


How Do | Identify Good Behaviors? 
Teachers must decide what is “good” practice by observing the 
effects of their behavior on students. (Do tests reveal appropriate 
learning? Do lectures lead students to raise their own questions? 
Do students appear to enjoy activities? Do anonymously adminis- 
tered questionnaires show student satisfaction?) There is no concrete 
formula for specifying good teaching because research examining 
teacher behavior has not yielded a definite set of teaching behaviors 
that are always clearly related to student growth (Dunkin and Biddle, 
1974; Rosenshine and Furst, 1971; Rosenshine, 1976). The advice 
given in this book has been suggested by available research, but 
we have often gone beyond these data in order to supply prescriptive 
suggestions. These statements (about what should be occurring) will 
help to provide you with a map, a way of looking at classroom life. 

There are many materials that teachers can use effectively for 
in-service programs that attempt to improve instruction. It is impos- 
sible to list all books that discuss the concerns of teachers, but we 
can mention a few. We have presented advice suggested by research 
and by the practice of good teachers. Other authors have also pre- 
pared books that suggest specific behaviors or skills that teachers 
might practice in their efforts to become better teachers: Borg et 
al., 1970; Dollar, 1972; Emmer and Millett, 1970; Mager, 1962; 
McNeil, 1971; Popham and Baker, 1970a, 1970b, 1970c; Johnson 
and Johnson, 1975; Coop and White, 1974; and Vargas, 1972. 

Others have also provided realistic descriptions of classroom prob- 
lems and teacher-student dialogue (Greenwood, Good, and Siegel, 
1971; Amidon and Hunter, 1966). These materials may be useful 
in obtaining teacher participation in the early stages of in-service 
training programs. Teachers may initially be more comfortable talk- 
ing about classroom problems per se than about personal problems. 
However, such materials should be used as a bridge to subsequent 
discussions about personal teaching problems and not used to avoid 
such discussion. Eventually, discussions should move from “How 
can that teacher deal with that problem?” to “How can we deal 
with our problems?” 

In addition to reading about teaching behavior, teachers may also 
benefit from reading about other teachers’ feelings about students 
and about being evaluated. Books by Greenberg (1969) and by Jersild 
(1955) are especially useful in dispelling such myths as “I will love 
all students at all times.” In this same vein, teachers may benefit 
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from knowledge about how other teachers react to the teaching 
task. For example, how do teachers know when they are doing a 
good job? Revealing interviews with experienced teachers are found 
in Jackson (1968). Also, there are books that provide useful informa- 
tion about how teachers and students perceive their classroom roles 
(see, for example, Nash, 1973; Lortie, 1975; and Rist, 1975). 

There are a number of critical books that attack the present educa- 
tional system and/or teacher training institutions as ineffective or 
self-defeating. In stimulating thinking, especially the search for alter- 
native modes of instruction, these books are quite effective (Holt, 
1964; Kohl, 1967; Smith, 1969; Silberman, 1970). 

Reviews of research on teaching are extremely valuable because 
they critically question what is known about teaching and call for 
more research on explicit questions. These reviews show that very 
few teaching behaviors are invariably related to student achieve- 
ment (Dunkin and Biddle, 1974; Rosenshine and Furst, 1971; Ro- 
senshine, 1976; McDonald, 1976; Brophy, 1976; Berliner and Tiku- 
noff, 1976; Good and Grouws, 1975). These materials are especially 
useful to teachers who want to engage in self-study programs, be- 
cause they underline the fact that while empirical data provide 
some direction, teachers have to assume the responsibility for evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of their own classroom behavior. 

Teachers can use these sources to stimulate thinking about class- 
room behavior and to develop plans for experimenting. However, 
we are perhaps putting the horse before the cart. Before changing, 
the teacher needs to assess present behavior. 


How to Start Self-Evaluation 

The starting point is to find out where you are now and to make 
definite plans (changing certain behaviors, trying new instructional 
styles) for the future. Go back through the text of this book and 
list, on three separate pages: (1) behaviors that you think you perform 
capably at present, (2) those that you need to work on or that you 
have not tried, and (3) those which you are not sure how capably 
you perform. Take the first list and store it in your desk. This list 
represents progress that you have made as a teacher. 

For example, you may note on this list that you already ask a 
variety of factual and higher order questions and that you ask ques- 
tions before calling on students. On your list for Needs Work, you 
may note a tendency not to follow through on warnings and inconsis- 
tency as a classroom manager. After a few hours of thinking about 
strengths and weaknesses, you will have a rough map of your ability 
as a teacher. Now you are ready to begin work on the list of needed 
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improvements and plan remediation so that you can move one or 
more items from the Needs Work list to the Okay list in the near 
future. 

Some of the areas mentioned in this book may be blurred to you, in 
the sense that you do not know how well you behave in these cate- 
gories. Perhaps you are not sure if you emphasize the intrinsic inter- 
est that lessons hold for the student rather than threatening “Pay 
attention or you'll fail the exam.” Monitor your behavior as best 
you can, and begin to assign these areas to the Okay or Needs Work 
sheets as soon as you can. 

Take time to assess yourself carefully, then, and draw a map of 
your strengths and weaknesses. Naturally, your map will differ some- 
what from the map that your students would draw of you or one 
that an observer would draw after spending two weeks in your 
class. Which one of these maps is the most objective is a question 
that has no simple answer. In some situations, the students’ map 
might be a truer picture. However, even where you can use only 
your own map, it can be a useful guide for making decisions if 
you can look at yourself openly. i 


Make Explicit Plans 

Teachers who attempt to improve their classroom teaching must 
be able to decide what they want to do and how and to determine 
if their plans are working. Too often, our half-hearted New Year’s 
resolutions are never acted upon because they are vague. Resolutions 
such as “I want to be a better driver,” “I want to help the community 
more,” or “I want to be a more enthusiastic teacher,” are seldom 
accomplished simply because they are not concrete suggestions that 
guide behavior. 

The following resolutions are much more likely to result in beha- 
vioral change because they specify the desired change: “On long 
trips, I plan to stop and relax for ten minutes every two hours,” 
“I want to keep my speed under 55 at all times,” “I plan to devote 
ten hours a week from September through November to working 
on the community chest drive,” “I want to tell students why a lesson 
is important before it begins,” and “I want to model my sincere 
interest in the lesson.” 

These statements indicate how the individual is to behave in order 
to reach his or her goal. If the person stops for ten minutes after 
driving for two hours, the goal has been met; thus, self-evaluation 
is easy. Self-evaluation is relatively simple in many teaching situa- 
tions. However, certain aspects of teacher behavior are more difficult 
to evaluate. For instance, teachers frequently set goals for students 
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as well as for themselves. The teacher may say, “I want to tell stu- 
dents why a lesson is important before the lesson begins, and I 
want to model my sincere interest in the lesson so more students 
will pay attention and not engage in long private conversations with 
their neighbors.” In this case, teachers need to evaluate both their 
own behavior and the behavior of their students. 

In judging the behavior of students, teachers can see if students 
appear to pay attention and if they refrain from extended private 
conversations during the lesson. However, if teachers’ goals become 
more complex and the evaluation more demanding, they will need 
to watch videotapes or seek the assistance of observers to help them 
assess their progress. These topics will be discussed later in the 
chapter. 

The message here is simple. If you do not know where you are 
going, you are unlikely to get there. Teachers need to state goals 
in explicit language. Careful statement of the goal accomplishes 
two objectives; (1) the teacher knows exactly what behavior he or 
she is trying to effect and (2) the teacher can easily assess progress 
by examining his or her actual behavior in comparison with the 
behavioral goal. The key is to state goals in terms of explicit, observa- 
ble behaviors. 


Action 

After taking a look at yourself and stating explicit behavioral goals, 
the next step is to choose two or three behaviors that you want to 
change or new ones you want to try. Be careful in your zeal not 
to attempt to change too many things at once. Changing behavior, 
even our own, takes careful work, and it is easy to become over- 
whelmed and discouraged when we attempt to change too much 
too rapidly. Therefore, take a few things at a time and carefully 
monitor your progress. 

For example, if you attempt to call on students randomly, you 
may have to write out the names of students in advance on flash 
cards so you can shuffle through the stack. Always calling on students 
who have their hands up is a difficult habit to break. Again, most 
people make more progress in the long run by changing only one 
or a few behaviors at a time, moving to new ones only when the 
newly acquired behaviors become firmly established habits. 

After you decide upon concrete goals and after implementing 
the change for a couple of days, start to monitor the class for feedback 
about its effectiveness. For example, after you introduce lessons in 
ways that make it explicitly clear to the students why the lesson is 
important to them, try to assess whether more students follow the 
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directions or seem interested. Similarly, if you start to call on students 
to react to fellow students’ responses, note whether students seem 
to pay greater attention to the discussion topic. 

Remember, the strategies listed in this book are not always appro- 
priate; their effectiveness depends upon stimulating desirable stu- 
dent responses. Strategies that you invent yourself should be evalu- 
ated in the same way: what effect do they have on student behavior 
and attitudes? 


You Are Not Alone 
Teachers may wish to begin their evaluation and, for a while, operate 
independently of feedback from others. However, all teachers will 
benefit from interacting with others and sharing ideas about class- 
room teaching and should begin to do this when they are ready 
to receive feedback. 

Many school districts now have videotape equipment. If you are 
fortunate enough to have access to such equipment, arrange to have 
one or two of your typical lessons videotaped. Do not attempt to 
construct special units or to review old material. Teach your regu- 
larly scheduled lessons in your normal fashion. Then, when you start 
your assessment program, you do not have to depend on memory 
but can view yourself on tape and assess your weak and strong 
points. After a couple of weeks, make arrangements to retape your 
behavior in similar lessons so you can watch for signs of progress 
in your behavior and in the responses of students. 

If your school does not have video equipment, check with your 
principal and see if the central office has the equipment. In many 
school districts, equipment is available for loan but often goes un- 
used. Central school officials are usually delighted to loan video 
equipment. (If a school makes repeated requests, it is sometimes 
possible for equipment to be assigned to it permanently.) If it is 
impossible to secure video equipment, cassette audio recorders are 
readily available and can be used to collect useful information about 
the verbal behavior of teachers and students. 

Teachers can use other sources to get relevant feedback. For ex- 
ample, many elementary school teachers work in team teaching 
or nongraded situations where it is easy to arrange for another 
teacher to watch them for a half hour or so. Similarly, teachers 
can use student teachers, student observers, and parents, on occa- 
sion. Secondary teachers can make arrangements to trade weekly 
visits during free periods with other teachers. 

In arrangements that are not a part of a regular in-service training 
program, it is usually best to tell the observer what to look for specifi- 
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cally. Prepare an observation form for him or her to use (or use 
some of those included in this book). There is so much to see in 
the classroom that an observer may not notice the things that the 
teacher would like to receive feedback about. The teacher is a deci- 
sion maker and, in planning his or her professional development, 
should be deciding upon which weaknesses to work on first; there- 
fore, teachers should request rather specific feedback when they 
invite an observer into their rooms. The observer, of course, can 
always volunteer additional information to that requested. 

Curriculum supervisors can also provide teachers with relevant 
feedback. Most supervisors are delighted when teachers make ex- 
plicit observation requests. Often, supervisory visits are as frustrating 
for the supervisor as for the teacher. Since the supervisor may not 
know the goals of a particular lesson or how it fits into a unit, it is 
difficult for him or her to provide helpful feedback. However, armed 
with a specific request, supervisors can provide relevant feedback 
about areas of interest to the teacher. 

Students are another source that teachers can tap for relevant 
information. Informal conversations and anonymously administered 
questionnaires will provide teachers with useful feedback. Teachers 
who have never solicited student comment may be dismayed at 
first when they see the variety of comment. Students have unique 
perspectives, and different students may label the same behavior 
as a weakness or a strength. However, if you look over their responses 
carefully, you can usually identify some items that most students 
label as good or bad. Then you can take action on these points of 
agreement. 

We have found that student feedback is most useful if it is given 
anonymously, Also, rather than ask for global comments or ratings, 
it is usually better to ask for specific reactions. One method is to 
request three or more positive statements about strengths and three 
or more criticisms of weaknesses from each student. This forces 
students to be specific and to provide a more balanced critique 
than do global, free-response methods. 


In-service Education 
Teachers can often use regularly scheduled in-service time for work 
in self-improvement groups. This is especially useful when in-service 
meeting time is devoted to small-group work with teachers who 
share common problems. In elementary schools, for instance, teach- 
ers at each grade level can meet in separate small groups. In second- 
ary schools, teachers can be subdivided into smaller groups according 
to the subject taught (social studies, mathematics, English, etc.) so 
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that they may discuss common problems. Small groups provide an 
excellent place for teachers to receive feedback and suggestions 
from peers. 

Self-improvement teams may wish to regularly view and provide 
feedback about one another’s tapes. In particular, teachers can get 
peers to provide information about those aspects of teaching behav- 
ior of special interest to the teachers. This procedure is in marked 
contrast to the typical in-service program or consultation activity 
that provides teachers with training, information, or evaluative feed- 
back that the consultant wishes to talk about. Teachers are not always 
interested in these topics. Teachers meeting in small study groups 
can structure in-service programs to have personal meaning and 
value. 

Most principals will be delighted to allow teachers to spend in- 
service time functioning as self-study teams. Usually, teachers who 
want such a program need only to contact the principal and commu- 
nicate the seriousness of their intent and their willingness to work 
out a strong in-service training experience. 

In general, participation in self-study groups should be voluntary. 
The desirability of a voluntary program is probably self-evident. 
Nothing hurts a program (that involves the sharing of information) 
more than someone who participates solely because he or she has 
to do so. Consideration should be given, however, to those teachers 
who want to join a study group at some point but who are not 
ready to do so at the beginning of the year. It is a perfectly reasonable 
and understandable for teachers to want to assess their own behavior 
and develop their own goals before joining a self-improvement 
group. Teachers should have a chance to join self-study groups when 
they are ready to do so. 

Three rules should be kept in mind when in-service groups begin 
to function. The first one we have mentioned previously—group 
structure and feedback exist to provide teachers with information 
that augments their personal self-development. The group provides 
a unique set of eyes and resources to give a teacher information 
regarding behaviors about which he or she wants to receive feed- 
back. Thus, the teacher functions as a decision maker, planning 
his or her own developmental goals. The group functions as a barom- 
eter, telling the teacher how he or she looks to them and suggesting 
alternative ways to reach the goals that the teacher has set. Teachers 
in the group will, of course, have their own viewpoints and each 
will react in terms of his or her own strengths, weaknesses, and 


preferences. 
The teacher tells the group what his or her current goals are 
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and outlines what behaviors and techniques they should examine 
when they view the teacher’s videotape or come into the classroom 
to observe. Also, as previously mentioned, when a teacher or a group 
of teachers begins to engage in self-development activities, there 
is a tendency to do too much at once. Initially, the individual teacher 
should limit improvement areas to a few, so that full attention can 
be directed toward work on these new skills. Correspondingly, the 
group should help the teacher by restricting their comments to 
these designated behaviors. After the group has functioned as a 
group for a few weeks, then the teacher being viewed that week 
may begin to ask the group to focus on all dimensions of teaching 
that were exhibited in the film. When the teacher is ready for such 
feedback, the group can help the teacher to learn more about how 
others react to his or her teaching. 

The second rule to follow, then, especially in the group’s formative 
weeks, is not to overwhelm the teacher with information. Restricting 
discussion to a few areas will help, and it may be useful to limit 
the number of comments that each group member makes. We can 
profit from only so much information at a given time, particularly 
negative feedback. No matter how competent and resilient a teacher 
may be, receiving notice of fifty mistakes will tend to make the 
teacher give up (at least psychologically). Negative comments do 
not tell the individual how to improve and tend to immobilize 
behavior. 

In-service groups may benefit from such an artificial rule as: each 
participant writes out a reaction to the two or three major strengths 
and the two or three major weaknesses of the presentation. This 
guideline limits the amount of information that a teacher receives 
initially, but it does focus the teacher’s attention on a small, manage- 
able list of “points to consider.” The guideline also allows the teacher 
to have in writing (for future review) the basic reactions of each 
participant to the lesson. 

Useful feedback should not only provide the teacher with a rough 
assessment of his or her strengths and weaknesses, but also should 
focus on specific ways to improve teaching. Ensuing discussions 
should focus on alternative procedures that the teacher might use 
to produce more desirable student responses. Effective in-service 
sessions allow the teacher to receive both a realistic reaction (positive 
and negative) to his or her performance on the behaviors in question 
and direct assistance in the form of information about alternative 
behaviors to use in the future. In-service self-study groups should 
not only evaluate present teaching, but also provide direction for 
subsequent teaching. 


C 
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A third rule to bear in mind is to be honest. Self-study groups 
lose their effectiveness when individuals engage in either of two 
participatory styles: Pollyanna and Get-the-Guest. Too many teach- 
ers are unwilling to say what they feel about another teacher’s behav- 
ior, perhaps because they are afraid that openness and frankness 
will lead other teachers to respond in kind when they are being 
evaluated, or because they feel that the teacher will be hurt by 
an honest reaction. Such masking of reactions is self-defeating. 
Teachers can grow only if they get honest, objective feedback about 
their behavior. Criticism followed by new ideas or approaches that 
may improve upon present practice is the best way the group can 
assist a teacher in self-development efforts. To be sure, we should 
reinforce the good things that a teacher does. We all like to know 
when we have done well, and it is especially important that we 
receive praise and encouragement when we improve. If a teacher 
has been working on a technique for a few weeks and shows im- 
provement, let the teacher know about the improvement he or 
she has made as well as ways to continue improvement. But it is 
still important to note major weaknesses. If there is no critical com- 
ment, there is no impetus or direction for growth. 

The other undesirable participant role is that of the carping critic, 
who criticizes excessively and thoughtlessly. Perhaps such behavior 
is motivated by the need for self-protection (if everybody looks bad, 
I'll be okay). Perhaps such teachers are just insensitive to the needs 
of others. At any rate, their behavior rarely does any good, and 
participants who cannot deliver criticism tactfully and who cannot 
link criticism with positive suggestions should be encouraged and 
helped by other group members to develop these skills. When partic- 
ipants are not willing to temper excessive criticism, they should 
not continue in the group, for their presence generally generates 
a great deal of hostility and prevents the development of an atmos- 
phere that is marked by the sharing of information and positive 
planning to improve classroom instruction. 


The Principal as Facilitator 
The school principal and other auxiliary school personnel (e.g., the 
school psychologist) can rotate from group to group and serve as 
other participants willing to share ideas with teachers. Of course, 
the principal can play a valuable role in the in-service development 
of teachers by soliciting funds to buy appropriate video equipment 
and by scheduling videotaping so that optimum use can be made 
of it. For example, it may be necessary for first- and second-grade 
teachers to have different in-service training days from the third-, 
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fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade groups, so that all groups will have 
video equipment available to replay their tapes or the tapes of other 
teachers. 

In general, the principal can create the conditions needed for 
suitable self-improvement groups. When video equipment is not 
available in the short run, the principal can help teachers arrange 
to visit and to observe other teachers. As we pointed out earlier, 
a major obstacle to improvement in the classroom is that many 
teachers teach in self-contained classrooms and do not receive sys- 
tematic feedback from responsible sources about their teaching. 
Principals are valuable instructional leaders when they create oppor- 
tunities for teachers to improve their skills by observing them and 
providing systematic feedback. 

Films of teaching behavior that lend themselves to critical analysis 
are available. Principals may obtain these films and show them in 
small groups and allow teachers to code film behavior and to suggest 
alternative teaching methods. Although this procedure will help 
teachers to develop skills for objectively examining behavior, the 
principal should not force teachers to stay at this level for very 
long. If he or she cannot obtain video equipment, it is important 
to arrange for teaching pairs to visit one another for at least a half 
hour each week. The sooner teachers receive feedback, the sooner 
they can begin to plan improvement strategies. 

Typically, when teachers find in-service training programs boring 
and a waste of time, the programs were unrelated to their needs 
as teachers. Much time and effort is currently being placed on devel- 
oping curricula that are inherently more interesting for students 
and that allow students more opportunity for pursuing topics inde- 
pendently. Perhaps corresponding emphasis should be placed on 
developing ways for teachers to become more active in the develop- 
ment of in-service training programs that meet their needs and 
interests rather than subjecting them to a passive role. We feel that 
allowing teachers to use in-service time to engage in independent 
self-improvement activities, either as individuals or in groups, would 
be valuable. 

After teachers begin to work on self-improvement, they will be 
in a position to advise the principal as to the type of university 
consultant that would facilitate their program. Teachers given the 
freedom and responsibility for planning their own in-service training 
typically view the task quite seriously and work earnestly to develop 
useful programs. As a resource specialist and general facilitator, the 
principal can aid immeasurably by supplying teachers with copies 
of the books mentioned earlier in this chapter and other books that 
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the teachers request or that the principal feels are useful for stimulat- 
ing teacher thought and experimentation. The best way a principal 
can influence and encourage the development of teachers is to have 
a genuine interest in their self-development and to model his or 
her own search and experimentation with ways of becoming a better 
principal. 


Teaching Centers 

Teaching centers are becoming increasingly popular and provide 
yet another way of enriching the training of pre and in-service teach- 
ers. However, as Schmieder and Yarger (1974) note, a teaching cen- 
ter is difficult to define because of the many ways in which they 
operate. They offer the following general definition: “A place in 
situ or in changing locations, which develops programs for the train- 
ing and improvement of educational personnel (in-service teachers, 
preservice teachers, administrators, paraprofessionals, college teach- 
ers, etc.) in which the participating personnel have an opportunity 
to share successes, to utilize a wide range of educational resources, 
and to receive training specifically related to their most pressing 
teaching problems.” Centers have been created for a variety of 
reasons (legislative mandate, voluntary program in a school district, 
formal working agreements between universities and school dis- 
tricts, etc.). 

Teaching centers could be used to provide the type of peer- 
feedback, in-service training that we described above. Clark (1974) 
points out that a critical problem facing teaching centers is the acqui- 
sition of materials that can be used to stimulate thinking about teach- 
ing and to help teachers to acquire new skills. Among the sources 
that Clark mentions are the Resources for Performance-Based 
Education edited by Houston (1973) and the CEDAR Catalog of 
Selected Educational Research and Development Programs and 
Products (1972). 

The teaching center movement will provide both human and 
material resources that can be used to improve teaching. Teachers 
will have to be sure that programs fulfill their individual needs and 
respond to their questions rather than subtly pressure them to con- 
form to a “popular style.” 

Feiman (1977) presents a very interesting account of the historical 
forces that led to the development of teacher centers and some 
of the major differences that exist among teacher centers as they 
function today. Teachers interested in the formation of a teacher 
center would benefit from reflecting upon the distinctions that Fei- 
man makes, as such distinctions may help teachers to focus upon 
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what they hope to achieve. The three major types of teacher centers 
identified by Feiman are: behavioral centers, humanistic centers, 
and developmental centers. 

In brief, the behavioral centers focus on specific teaching behay- 
iors and basically are concerned with helping teachers to improve 
classroom performance. Teachers are provided with a chance to 
view training films, etc., in order to develop technical skills. In the 
humanistic centers, it is assumed that teacher development will oc- 
cur naturally as long as teachers get the feedback they want in a 
supportive environment. Development centers share many con- 
cerns of the humanistic centers (e.g., teachers must learn at their 
own pace, teachers must begin at their own starting point). In the 
development centers (as compared to the humanistic centers) less 
time is used for trading practical advice and more time is used to 
encourage initiative (i.e., fewer short term spontaneous encounters 
and less emphasis upon responding to immediate needs and more 
on creating awareness of fundamental needs and problems). De- 
tailed distinctions among the three types of centers, as well as specific 
examples and locations of each center type, can be found in Feiman 
(1977). 


OPPORTUNITIES TO OBSERVE AND GET FEEDBACK 
CAN IMPROVE INSTRUCTION 
Eash and Rasher (1977) reported that a school district’s in-service 
program to help teachers individualize instruction was aided by 
classroom observation. Such training was useful for helping teachers 
to cope with the greater diversity of students brought about by 
desegregation activities and for improving student achievement in 
the district. Supervisory personnel needed additional training for 
their new roles because observation does not automatically improve 
instruction. It is useful only when conducted by competent persons 
who have a systematic way of looking at classroom behavior. 

Feedback from students also can be useful in changing teacher 
behavior, but again, good results are not automatic. Several studies 
have reported that teachers do not change their behavior simply 
because they receive information. They need information about 
teaching behavior or goals that are important to them if the informa- 
tion is to be useful in changing their behavior. Too often, evaluation 
forms completed by high school and college students do not reflect 
teachers’ goals. Or they ask questions that are so global or inadequate 
(e.g., the student doesn’t have the information necessary for respond- 
ing) that teachers reject the feedback as meaningless. 

When teachers are given specific and accurate information, espe- 
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cially when teacher participation is voluntary, they can use it to 
improve instruction. For example, Pambookian (1976) reports that 
a discrepancy between teachers’ perceptions of teaching and feed- 
back from students can motivate teachers to alter instructional be- 
havior. Pambookian argues that, if the discrepancy is large, there 
will be motivation for the teacher to change behavior. (We also 
suspect that the discrepancy should involve a goal that is important 
to the teacher.) 

Pambookian (1976) found that, when a group of college teachers 
were informed about such discrepancies, they changed their teach- 
ing behavior. Instructors with student ratings lower than their own 
ratings improved their teaching the most. If student feedback is 
to have optimal value, teachers must be involved in the construction 
of the evaluative instruments to see that questions of personal impor- 
tance are included, and instruments need to be changed occasionally 
to present teachers with information about different aspects of their 
behavior. Teachers also can use feedback from classroom observation 
to modify their behavior. Much inappropriate, teaching occurs be- 
cause teachers are unaware of their behavior. 

In interviews with teachers, Good and Brophy (1974) found that 
many aspects of differential teacher behavior toward high and low 
achievers were unknown to teachers. This was especially the case 
with qualitative variables (e.g., What percent of the time did teachers 
“stay with” or “give up” on students generally? For high- and low- 
achievement students?). 

When teachers were presented with specific information about 
their behavior that both intrigued and bothered them, they wanted 
to change their behavior. Subsequent observation illustrated that 
teachers did change their behavior, and there were signs that stu- 
dents were beginning to change their behavior as a result of changed 
teacher behavior. 

An especially good illustration of the use of observation to improve 
teaching quality comes from a program directed by Martin (1973). 
The project “Equal Opportunity in the Classroom” was a major 
attempt to help teachers become aware of self-defeating treatment 
of low-achieving students and learn new ways to interact with these 
students. First, teachers were presented with detailed information 
about teacher expectation research. Then they discussed how subtle, 
unproductive differences might be taking place in their own class- 
rooms. They were then trained in skills that were easy to use and 
observe. 

Many of these skills were based on the Brophy—Good Dyadic 
Observation System (Brophy and Good, 1970b), but several others 
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were added by the project team. The key was that teachers not 
only were trained to treat low-achieving students in specific ways, 
but also were trained to observe and code these behaviors. In addi- 
tion to the training, teachers had the opportunity to observe and 
be observed by fellow teachers. 

Teacher reports about the project were enthusiastic. In particular, 
they found it stimulating to be observed by other teachers (and 
get feedback from them) and to have a chance to observe other 
teachers themselves. Watching other teachers is a valuable way to 
see new techniques. 

Observational data illustrated that teachers in the project treated 
low achievers much differently than control teachers (i.e., teachers 
who did not participate in the project). The attitudes of low-achiev- 
ing students in the classrooms of trained teachers were better than 
those of low-achieving students in control classrooms. Furthermore, 
the reading achievement of both high- and low-achieving students 
was better in the project classrooms. 

Additional support for our contention that teachers will change 
if their attention is called to the need for change is provided by 
Moore and Schaut (1975). One of their experiments involved observ- 
ing teacher and student behaviors on the variables of interest before 
and after treatment. Thirty-six teachers were divided into experi- 
mental and control groups. During the study, teachers were given 
feedback about their behavior with ten randomly selected students. 
The observers focused upon students’ lack of attention and teachers’ 
responses to it. Experimental teachers gave more attention to inat- 
tentive students than did control teachers. After the experiment, 
the student inattention rate was only 5 percent for the experimental 
group but 23 percent for the control group. Furthermore, experi- 
mental teachers interacted with inattentive students more than one 
and a half times more than the control students. Such data strongly 
suggest that feedback to teachers can change their behavior and 
that of their students. However, again we want to emphasize that 
feedback does not change teacher behavior automatically. 

Kepler (1977) also has stressed that teacher awareness of classroom 
behavior does not necessarily lead to corrective or more appropriate 
behavior on the part of the teacher. Although it is clear that descrip- 
tive feedback to teachers is an important first step in understanding 
classroom behavior, it is not an answer, per se. Much more informa- 
tion is needed about the ways in which feedback can be presented 
to teachers to optimize its value. Furthermore, more information 
is needed about the personal characteristics of teachers that make 
them more or less likely to benefit from feedback. 
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DO LOOK BACK 

The intent of this chapter is to encourage teachers to look at their 
classroom behavior and to plan ways to make classrooms more mean- 
ingful and exciting. Stress has been placed upon the fact that objec- 
tive, improvement-oriented self-evaluation is difficult for many of 
us to engage in because we have not been trained to do it. Any 
significant new experience is always a challenge, and self-evaluation 
is no exception. Your first efforts to look at your own behavior openly 
will be difficult and perhaps frustrating. However, such analysis, if 
it is tackled one step at a time and linked to prescriptive strategies 
for improving behavior, will lead to self-growth and the satisfaction 
that accompanies becoming more effective. 

This book was written to encourage you to look at your behavior 
and to assume responsibility for your development as a teacher. 
Certain ‘scales and materials are included in the book to help you 
assess your behavior and plan new instructional strategies, but ulti- 
mately you and only you can evaluate the effects of your teaching. 
Do not avoid your responsibility by uncritically accepting someone 
else’s advice or teaching philosophy. 

Remember, a teaching strategy is good when two basic conditions 
are satisfied: (1) students learn the material that they are supposed 
to master and (2) students are interested and find the learning proc- 
ess enjoyable so that they initiate learning efforts of their own and 
can progressively assume more responsibility for planning and evalu- 
ating their own work. 

It is up to you to identify teaching behaviors that meet these 
criteria and to weave them into a teaching style with which you 
feel comfortable so that you look forward to class and to teaching 
generally. You are the teacher, and you must assume responsibility 
for establishing a learning atmosphere that is stimulating and excit- 
ing for yourself as well as for the students. If you do not enjoy 
class, your students probably will not either! 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES AND QUESTIONS 

1. Make a list of all books and ideas that you want to explore 
in the near future. Please do not limit your selection to materials 
listed in this text. Rank the three things you most want to learn. 
This will serve as your in-service map. Compare your notes with 
other teachers, and if you have similar interests, share material 
and collectively urge the principal to design in-service programs 
that will satisfy these needs. 

2, Make a list of your teaching strengths and weaknesses. Make 
‘specific plans for improving your two weakest areas. 

3. Read the cases in Appendix A and see if you can pinpoint 
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the teaching strengths and weaknesses that appear there. Compare 
your ratings with those made by others. 

4. What are the possible advantages and disadvantages of using 
parents or retired but capable adults as observation sources to sup- 
ply teachers with feedback about their behavior? 

5. Why is it difficult for most of us to engage in self-evaluation? 

6. Why do teachers benefit more from critical but prescriptive 
feedback than they do from vague positive feedback? 

7. How can the school principal help to facilitate the develop- 
ment of effective in-service programs? 

8. How can teachers initiate self-improvement programs? 

9. Should young teachers seek advice from veteran teachers? 
If so, under what circumstances and in what manner? 

10. As a teacher, how can you help your students to develop 
the skills and attitudes for examining their own work non- 
defensively? 

11. We have stressed the need for you to seek evaluative com- 
ment and to analyze your behavior if you are to grow and to im- 
prove. We seek your evaluative comment. We would like to know 
how useful the book is from your perspective, and we would like 
to know about any deficiencies so that future editions of this book 
can be improved. We encourage you to write us with your feedback 
and suggestions. (What was your general reaction to the book? Is 
it relevant to teachers and future teachers? What topics were omit- 
ted that you feel should be in future editions? What advice or 
suggestions in this book did you disagree with and why? Did we 
communicate negative expectations or provide contradictory ad- 
vice, and if so, where and how? Were there sections of the book 
that you found especially helpful, and why?) We will be delighted 
to receive your suggestions and criticisms, and your comments will 
be given serious consideration when a new edition of this book 
is written. 


APPENDIX A 


PRACTICE 
EXAMPLES 


This appendix includes five brief examples of classroom life in ele- 
mentary school and junior and senior high schools. These case mate- 
rials will give you an opportunity to apply the material you have 
mastered in this book. Try to identify the teaching strengths and 
weaknesses that appear in the case teaching episodes that follow 
and to suggest alternative ways in which the teacher could have 
behaved differently to improve the classroom discussion. Then com- 
pare your insights with those of your classmates. 


CASE 1 

Charles Kerr had done his student teaching on the secondary level 
with majors in social studies and PE. Since there was a surplus of 
teachers seeking positions in his field at the high schools in his area, 
he accepted a position as a sixth-grade teacher temporarily while 
waiting for an opening on the coaching staff of one of the athletic 
programs in the high schools. He teaches in an all-white middle- 
class school and he has good social rapport with his students. 


TEACHER: Class, today we are going to talk about the upcoming 
presidential elections. The actual election is not for a whole 


Note: We acknowledge the capable assistance of Kathey Paredes in 
preparing the first draft version of some of the examples. 
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year, but some men, senators mainly, have already announced 
themselves as candidates. Tom, tell me why men like the sena- 
tors from Maine and Ohio have said they are going to run for 
President this soon? 

TOM: Because they don’t want the president to stay in office anymore. 

TEACHER: A lot of people don’t want that, but they aren’t running; 
there’s a good reason you haven’t thought of yet; try again. 

TOM: I don’t know; I don’t care much about the election. 

TEACHER: Well, you should care; it won’t be too long before you 
can vote and you need to be aware. Susanne, what reason can 
you come up with? 

SUSANNE: Maybe people don’t know them very well. 

TEACHER: That’s right. They need the advance publicity. Brian, what 
kind of elections are held in each individual state before the 
general election? 

BRIAN: Preliminary? 

TEACHER: The word’s primary—but that was close enough. Craig, 
who can run in the primary? 

CRAIG: Republicans and Democrats. 

TEACHER: And that’s it? Suppose I wanted to run and I’m neither 
one of those mentioned, then what? 

BRIAN: You couldn’t do it. 

TEACHER: (impatiently) Jane, stop shuffling your feet that way— 
do you think I could run for president if I wanted? 

JANE: I suppose so. 

TEACHER: You don’t sound very definite in your opinion; be decisive 
and tell me yes or no. 

JANE: Yes! 

TEACHER: All right—don’t be wishy-washy in your opinions. Now, 
Tony, who would you like to see run for President? 

TONY: The mayor of New York. 

TEACHER: How about you, Janette? 

JANETTE: The honorable senator from Texas. 

TEACHER: Why? 

JANETTE: Because he’s attractive and colorful. 

TEACHER: (sarcastically) Girls don’t think logically sometimes. 
Bobby, could you give me a more intelligent reason than 
JanetteP 

BOBBY: Because he has had lots of experience. 

TEACHER: In my opinion, I don’t think that counts for much, but 
at least you are thinking along the right lines. Danny, what 
will be a major issue in this campaign? 

DANNY: Crime. 
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TEACHER: (with a loud, urgent voice) Crime is always an issue; there’s 
something else you should concern yourself about as an issue; 
I'll give you another chance. 

BARBARA: (calling out) Won’t the economy be an issue? 

TEACHER: I'll ask the questions, Barbara, and you be thinking of 
some good answers! Danny, have you thought of it yet? 

DANNY: Probably the economy and foreign policy. 

TEACHER: Certainly, Rob, since you have been doing so much com- 
menting to everyone around you back there, tell me, should 
we fight other people’s wars? What should our foreign policy 
be with respect to small wars? 

ROB: If they need the help and can’t defend themselves. 

TEACHER: Does that really sound sensible to you? Do you want to 
go to some distant part of the world and get killedP 

ROB: No, but I don’t think we should let other powers move in 
and take what they want either. 

TEACHER: Of course not, but I don’t think we should get involved 
in foreign affairs to the point of war and you shouldn't listen 
to anybody who tells you we should. Back to the issues; we 
decided war should be over and that we should get out no 
matter what the costs; there are a few more issues you might 
hear a lot about. Yes, Margaret? 

MARGARET: Don’t you think the war is just about over now and 
will be by the election? 

TEACHER: No, I don’t; if I did think so, I wouldn’t have brought it 
up here; pay attention! We only have eight minutes more before 
the bell rings and then you can do what you want to do. Pay 
attention to the discussion and quit moving around. Now let's 
get back to my question. Tim? 

TIM: There aren’t enough jobs for everyone. 

TEACHER: No, there aren't. I wanted to teach high school, but there 
are already too many of those teachers; so don’t decide to be 
a high-school teacher because there may not be a job for you. 

CONNIE: You mean I shouldn’t become a teacher? 

TEACHER: I would consider something else where there might be 
more job openings. What I would like you to do is find some 
resource material that will tell you more about the elections 
and what we can expect in the way of candidates and issues. 
John, when we go to the library what might you look for to 
find this information? 

JOHN: Magazines. 

TEACHER: Yes, which ones? 

JOHN: Time, Newsweek. 
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TEACHER: Good, Where else, Leslie? 

LESLIE: Newspapers. 

TEACHER: Which ones? 

LESLIE: Local newspapers. 

TEACHER: You had better go further than that. Why should you 
look at more than one newspaper, Mike? 

MIKE: Our paper might not have anything in it about elections. 

TEACHER: No. The reason is that different papers have different 
views of the candidates. I want you to have two different view- 
points in your papers. Now, I want you to write a good paper 
on what we have discussed today using reliable resources. If 
you have forgotten the style you are to use, get out the instruc- 
tion sheet I gave you a few weeks ago and follow it point by 
point. Tomorrow you are going to defend your positions to the 
class. The class will attempt to tear apart your papers. So write 
them carefully or else your poor logic will embarrass you. 


CASE 2 

Linda Law is teaching for her second year at Thornton Junior High 
School. The students at Thornton come from upper middle-class 
homes and Linda teaches social studies to the brightest ability group 
of ninth-grade students. Today she is deviating from her normal 
lesson plans in order to discuss the Tasadays tribe that resides in 
the Philippine Rain Forest. 


TEACHER: Class, yesterday I told you that we would postpone our 
scheduled small group work so that we could discuss the Tasa- 
days. Two or three days ago Charles mentioned the Tasadays 
as an example of persons who were alienated from society. Most 
of you had never heard of the Tasadays but were anxious to 
have more information, so yesterday I gave you a basic fact 
sheet and a few review questions to think about. I’m interested 
in discussing this material with you and discussing the questions 
that you want to raise. It’s amazing! Just think, a stone age 
tribe in today’s world. What an exciting opportunity to learn 
about the way man used to live! Joan, I want you to start the 
discussion by sharing with the class what you thought was the 
most intriguing fact uncovered. 

JOAN: (in a shy, shaky voice) Oh, that they had never fought with 
other tribes or among themselves. Here we are, modern man, 
and we fight continuously and often for silly reasons. 

sip: (breaking in) Yeah, I agree with Joannie, that is remarkable. 
You know, we have talked about man’s aggressive nature, and 
this finding suggests that perhaps it isn’t so. 
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SALLY: (calling out) You know, Sid, that is an interesting point! 
TEACHER: Why is that an interesting point, Sally? 

SALLY: (looks at the floor and remains silent) 

TEACHER: Why do you think these people don’t fight, Sally? 
SALLY: (remains silent) 

TEACHER: Sally, do they have any reason to fight? 


SALLY: No, I guess not. All their needs . . . you know, food and 
clothing, can be found in the forest and they can make their 
own tools. 


TEACHER: Yes, Sally, I think those are good reasons. Class, does 
anyone else want to add anything on this particular point? (She 
calls on Ron who has his hand up.) 

RON: You know what I think it is that makes the difference, well, 
my dad says it is money. He says that if these Tasadays find 
out about money, there will be greed, corruption, and war all 
in short order. 

TEACHER: Ron, can you explain in more detail why money would 
lead to deterioration in life there? 

RON: (with enthusiasm) Well, because now there’s no direct competi- 
tion of man against man. It’s man and man against nature and 
what one man does is no loss to another man. 

TONY: (calling out) Not if food or something is in short supply! 

TEACHER: Tony, that’s a good point, but please wait until Ron finishes 
his remarks. Go ahead, Ron. 

RON: Well, money might lead to specialization and some men would 
build huts and others would hunt and exchange their wares 
for money and eventually men would want more money to 
buy more things and competition would lead to aggressive 
behavior. 

TEACHER: Thank you, Ron, that’s an interesting answer. Now, Tony, 
do you want to add anything else? 

TONY: No, nothing except that Ron’s making a lot of generalizations 
that aren’t supported. You know, the Tasadays might have spe- 
cialized labor forces. Now there’s nothing in the article I read 
about this. 

TEACHER: That’s good thinking, Tony. Class, how could we find 
out if the Tasadays have a specialized labor force? 

MARY: (called on by the teacher) Well, we could write a letter to 
Dr. Fox, the chief anthropologist at the National Museum, and 
ask him. 

TEACHER: Excellent, Mary, would you write a letter tonight and 
tomorrow read it to the class and then we'll send it. 


MARY: Okay. 
(The teacher notices Bill and Sandra whispering in the back corner 
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of the room and as she asks the next question, she walks half-way 

down the aisle. They stop talking.) 

TEACHER: What dangers do the Tasadays face now that they have 
been discovered by modern man? 

TOM: (calling out) I think the biggest problem they face will be 
the threat of loggers who are clearing the forest and the less 
primitive tribes who have been driven farther into the forest 
by the loggers. 

TEACHER: Why is this a problem, Tom? 

TOM: Well, they might destroy. You know, these less primitive tribes 
might attack or enslave the Tasadays. 

TEACHER: Okay, Tom. Let’s see if there are other opinions. Sam, 
what do you think about Tom’s answer? 

SAM: Well, I do think that those other natives and loggers are a 
threat, but personally I feel that the Tasadays’ real danger is 
sickness. Remember how, I think it was on Easter Island, natives 
were wiped out by diseases that they had no immunity to. I 
think they might be wiped out in an epidemic. 

TEACHER: What kind of an epidemic, Sam? 

SAM: Well, it could be anything, TB, you know, anything. 

TEACHER: Class, what do you think? If an epidemic occurred, what 
disease would be most likely involved? 

CLASS: (no response) 

TEACHER: Okay, class, let’s write this question down in our notebooks 
and find an answer tomorrow. I’m stumped, too, so I'll look 
for the answer tonight as part of my homework. I’m going to 
allow ten minutes more for this discussion, and then we'll have 
to stop for lunch. I wish we had more time to discuss this topic; 
perhaps we can spend more time tomorrow. In the last ten 
minutes, ld like to discuss your questions. What are they? Call 
them out and Fl] write them on the board. 

ARLENE: I was surprised that the oldest of these people were in 
their middle forties and the average height was only five feet. 
It looks like living an active outdoor life, they would be healthy 
and big. What’s wrong with their diet? 

MARY JANE: I’m interested in a lot of their superstitious behavior. 
For example, why do they feel that to have white teeth is to 
be like an animal? .. . 


CASE 3 

Mrs. Jackson taught school for two years in the 1950s then retired 
to raise a family. Now that her children are grown, she has decided 
to return to the classroom and has received a teaching position in 
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a large city school. Her third-grade class is composed of equal num- 
bers of black, Oriental, Mexican-American, and white children 
whose parents work but are still very involved in the school’s activi- 
ties. Previously, Mrs. Jackson had taught in an upper middle-class 
school, and although she had adapted her lesson plans to the changes 
in curriculum, she had not expected to have to change her approach 
to teaching since children, their behavior, and their needs remain 
pretty much the same over the years. Today, she is reviewing multi- 
plication tables with the class, working with everyone the first 20 
minutes and then dividing the children into four groups to complete 
their assigned independent work. The teacher sits with one group 
and helps them with their lesson. 


TEACHER: Today, children, let’s review our 8 and 9 times tables; 
whichever group can give me all the answers perfectly will 
be able to use the math games during independent work in- 
stead of having to do the exercises in the book. John, what is 
8X9? 

JOHN: 72. 

TEACHER: Tim, 8 X0. 

TIM: 8. 

TEACHER: Wrong, tell me what 8 X 1 is? 

TIM: 8. 

TEACHER: Yes, now you should know what 8 X 0 is. 

TIM: (no response) 

TEACHER: Tim lost the contest for group 3. 

JAN: (calls out) Why didn’t you ask me, I know the answer! 

TEACHER: I’m glad that you do, so you can teach Tim and your 
group will win next time. I’m going to ask Terri what 8 X 2 is. 

TERRI: 16. 

TEACHER: Mark, what is 8 X 4? 

MARK: 32. 

TEACHER: Lynn, 8 X 6? 

LYNN; 48. 

TEACHER: Judy, 8 X 10? 

Juny: 56, no. Wait a minute. (Teacher pauses and gives her time 
to come up with another answer.) It’s 80, isn’t it? 

TEACHER: Yes, it is. Jeff, give me the correct answer to this one, 
and your group will have a perfect score; what is 8 X 11? 
JEFF: (Thinks a minute and Carrie, from another group, calls out.) 

CARRIE: 88! 

TEACHER: Carrie, it was not your turn and now I’m not going to 
give your group a chance to win. I’m sure Jeff knew the answer 
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and so his group has done the best so far. Now, Linda, let’s 
see how well your group will do; what is 9 X 3? 

LINDA: 28; no! 27. 

TEACHER: Are you sure? 

LINDA: I think so. 

TEACHER: You must be positive; either it is 27 or it isn’t. Class? 

CLASS: Yes! 

TEACHER: All right, Chuck, you don’t seem to be listening so I will 
ask you the next one. What is 9 X 6? i 

CHUCK: (counting on his fingers silently) 

TEACHER: We haven’t got time to wait for you to get the answer 
that way and that’s not the way I taught you to do multiplication. 
Let’s see if your friend Bobby can do better. 

BOBBY: (looks at Marilyn without giving any response) 

TEACHER: Marilyn is not going to give you the answer; this was 
something you were supposed to learn for homework last night. 
Did you do it? 

BOBBY: Yes. 

TEACHER: Well, since you did the work you should be able to answer 
my question. Again, what is 9 X 6? 

BOBBY: I can’t remember. 

TEACHER: Marilyn, do you know? 

MARILYN: 56? 

TEACHER: (exasperated) For as many times as we have done these 
tables, I don’t know why you can’t learn them. I think this 
group will have to go back and do some work in the second- 
grade math book until they are ready to learn what everybody 
else is doing. (Class laughs.) Now, let’s look at our chart here 
and everyone together will recite the tables twice. (Class reads 
down the chart.) 

TEACHER: I have written the pages and directions for each group 
on the board. Terri, your group may get the games out because 
at know your tables. Matthew, read me what your group is 
to do. 

MATTHEW: “Find the products (Matt falters on word, teacher gives 
it to him) and factors” (doesn’t know word). 

TEACHER: How can you expect to do the work if you can’t read 
the directions? I guess I had better read it. Now does everyone 
understand? (No comment from group.) All right, go to work 
and I don’t want any interruptions while I’m working with Tim’s 
group. Chuck, you get out the second-grade books and start 
on the pages that I have written up here. I’m sure you under- 
stand what all of you have to do. 

TEACHER: Will the monitors pass out paper? John, if you don’t think 
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you can do the job without chatting with your friends, you had 
better give the papers to someone else. Elaine and Mike, I like 
the way you are sitting—ready to go to work! Let’s see how 
quietly we can all do our work today. 

(with group 3) 

TEACHER: Carrie, you’re a good thinker, do this problem on the 
board for me. 

(Carrie does it correctly.) 

TEACHER: That’s good. Darryl, you try this one—(2 X 3) X 6. 

(Darryl works it out.) 

TEACHER: There’s another way; could you do that, too? 

(Darryl starts, but can’t finish.) 

TEACHER: I'll finish it for you and then tell me what I did to get 
the answer. (Writes (2X 6) X 3.) 

DARRYL: You just changed the brackets. 

TEACHER: Will I get the same answer? (Chorus; yes!) Paula, you 
make up a problem of your own and Ted will figure it out. 
(She does.) 

TED: What is 7 X 4? 

TEACHER: Ted, we just went all through this; now do the best you 
can, 

(Ted does and gets the wrong answer.) 

TEACHER: I guess Paula will have to do it herself. Tonight I’m going 
to give you extra homework so that you will know this type 
of problem perfectly. 


CASE 4 

Matt Davidson teaches American literature at an all-white middle- 
class high school. The seniors in his class at Windsor Hills have been 
doing some concentrated study of Mark Twain's writings. They are 
of above average intelligence and have previously read two other 
novels by Twain. 


TEACHER: Class, I know I didn’t give you as much time to read 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn as we might ordinarily 
take; however, since you are familiar with Twain's style, his 
settings and characters, I knew you would be able to grasp 
the content and motives in the story without much trouble. 
Huckleberry Finn is considered to be a classic today, a real 
artistic work of fiction. Stylistically, why is this book considered 
to be a masterpiece, John? 

JOHN: He used a setting in Missouri and adapted the narrative to 
the dialects common to that place and time. 

TEACHER: Good. Was there one dialect only? 
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JOHN: No, I think maybe there were two. 

TEACHER: Actually, there were several—Huck’s and Tom's, Jim’s, 
Aunt Sally’s and others. Dialect here was a necessary ingredient 
to the fiction of the time, What sets the mood, what gives the 
structure to the story? 

TERRI: (calling out) The time. 

TEACHER: Could be to a small extent, but not what I had in mind, 
Terri. Where is the setting? K 

TERRI: St. Petersburg, Mo. 

(Teacher notices Matt drawing on a piece of paper and looks at 
him as Terri responds. When Matt looks up the teacher catches 
his eye and Matt puts away his paper.) 

TEACHER: All right. Could Twain have taken Huck to Phoenix, Ari- 
zona and related the story exactly the same? How about that, 
Tim? 

TIM: I guess not, there’s no Mississippi River in Phoenix. 

TEACHER: Exactly. Develop that thought further, Tim—keep in 
mind the author himself. 

TIM: Twain gew up in Hannibal and he probably saw much of what 
he wrote about. 

TEACHER: You're right there. Did you want to add something, 
Melissa? 

MELISSA: The story is probably semiautobiographical, then, with a 
few names and places changed. 

TEACHER: Yes, I think so too. 

MARK: (calling out) There probably weren’t any slaves in Phoenix, 
either, so Jim might have not been in the story. 

LARRY: (calling out) There might have been. 

TEACHER: I think Mark is pretty close to the truth in what he said, 
Larry, but that’s something for you to look into. So, locale is 
important. Now, what is the book about—is it just about a boy 
going down the river? Lynne? 

LYNNE: It’s an adventure story. 

TEACHER: Could you lend a little more depth of thought to your 
answer? Is it just a comedy? 

LYNNE: A thoughtful one. 

ED: (calling out) It has a more serious element—satire. 

TEACHER: I don’t think we've discussed satire and I’m glad you 
brought it up. What is your definition of satire? 

ED: Well, for instance, Aunt Sally and Aunt Polly always pretended 
to be so virtuous and Christian-like, but they were willing to 
sell Jim back into slavery. Huck wanted to get away from all 
the hypocrisy and fraud. 
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TEACHER: Very good! But, Huck had a hard time coping with this. 
What one particular quality or emotion did Huck have, as op- 
posed to say, Tom, Linda? 

LINDA: (reading her book) He was smarter? 

TEACHER: That’s not so much a quality—this is something he feels. 

DUANE: (calling out) Sad, about the way people treat each other. 

TEACHER: That’s more what I was looking for, Linda. He was sensi- 
tive. Whom was he most sensitive about, Carol? 

CAROL: Tom, I guess. 

‘TEACHER: Oh no. He accepted Tom for what he was—a foolish little 
kid. The story revolves around Huck and one other person. 
Who, Bobby? 

BOBBY: It was Jim. Huck knew slavery was wrong and was disturbed 
by it. Mr. Davidson, was slavery over yet? 

‘TEACHER: No, this takes place in 1850 and slaves were not emanci- 
pated until the end of the Civil War in 1865. Your answer is 
correct. The way Tom treated Jim—always hurt his feelings; 
that hurt Huck, too. Chris, did Jim reciprocate this treatment 
toward the boys by being cruel in some manner? 

CHRIS: I think he did. 

TEACHER: Give me an instance when. 

CHRIS: (no response) 

TEACHER: Can you remember anything Jim did on the raft? 

CHRIS: (no response) 

TEACHER: Did you read the book? 

CHRIS: No. 

TEACHER: I think it’s important you read it and I'm sure you will 
find it very captivating. Susann, who is the most admirable 
character? 

SUSANN: Jim, because he was always loyal and dedicated to Huck 
no matter what. 

GERRY: (calling out) No, I think it was Huck because he was always 
wrestling with his conscience and knew things were wrong. 

TEACHER: Both answers are correct and show good reasoning. There 
is never one necessarily right answer when discussing litera- 
ture—it’s a matter of your interpretation as you read it and 
see it. Who are the villains? Kevin? 

KEVIN: The most obvious are the Duke and the Dauphin. 

TEACHER: Why, Leslie? 

LESLIE: (rustling through the pages) 

TEACHER: You don’t need to look it up; just give me your impression 
of their characters. 

LESLIE: They pretended to be royalty and Shakespearean actors, 
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but they really lied and cheated people out of their money. 

TEACHER: Right, Huck’s father was something of a villain, and the 
Grangerfords and Shepherdsons were certainly not the most 
upstanding citizens. Turn to page 254 and read this short pas- 
sage with me. I think this pretty well summarizes Huck’s feel- 
ings: 

“But I reckon I got to light out for the territory ahead of the 
rest, because Aunt Sally she’s going to adopt me and civilize 
me, and I can’t stand it. I been there before.” 

TEACHER: A very important concept is contained here. Who can 
discover what it isP Yes, Marilyn? 

MARILYN: He doesn’t want to have any part of fancy clothing, going 
to school or church, or eating off a plate. 

TEACHER: Yes, he wants his freedom. Let’s do a little deeper analysis 
of Huck’s character. I’m going to put some questions on the 
board and you tell me as best you can what Huck really thought 
about the Grangerfords, about slavery, about the Duke and Dau- 
phin, and so forth. How did he confront and deal with these 


people? 


CASE 5 

Joan Maxwell has been teaching the first grade for seven years in 
a small rural community school. Her students are children of pri- 
marily farm and ranch workers of lower middle-class background. 
Joan and her husband both received their degrees from a large 
university and now operate a lucrative business in the area. Joan 
is introducing a science lesson today; it’s late fall and the children 
have been asked to bring in some leaves to show changes in leaf 
colors from season to season. The class has previously discussed 
seasonal changes and what weather patterns occur during these 
times. 


TEACHER: Boys and girls, let’s first review what we talked about 
last week when we were writing our stories about different 
seasons, 

SHARI: (calling out) Do we have to do this? Why can’t we do some- 
thing fun instead of doing something we don’t like? 

TEACHER: We can’t always do things we enjoy. Carol, do you remem- 
ber how many seasons we have in a year? 

CAROL: Three. 

TEACHER: No, we wrote more stories than just three—think for a 
minute. 

CAROL: Four! 
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TEACHER: All right, now can you name them for me? 

CAROL: Fall, winter, summer .. . 

TEACHER: Didn’t you write four stories? 

CAROL: I don’t remember. 

TEACHER: (forcefully, but with some irritation) You may have to 
go back and write them again. Who knows the fourth season? 
Can somebody in my special Cardinal group respond? John, 
you answer. 

JOHN: Fall, winter, spring, and summer. 

TEACHER: Good thinking! It helps us to remember seasons sometimes 
if we think about important holidays that come then. Tim, in 
what season does Christmas come? 

TIM: (no response) 

TEACHER: You weren’t listening. I want you to put those leaves in 
your desk and not touch them again till it’s time. Cory, when 
does Christmas come? 

cory: In the winter. 

TEACHER: How do you know it’s winter, Mark? 

MARK: Because of the snow and ice and rain. . . 

TEACHER: Does it snow here? 

MARK: No. 

TEACHER: How do you know it’s winter, then? 

MARK: (no response) 

MARY: (calling out) It snows at Christmas where I used to live. 

TEACHER: Mary, if you have something to say, will you please raise 
your hand? (She does.) Now, what did you say? 

MARY: Where I used to live it did snow, but not anymore. 

TEACHER: Right! In some places it does snow and not others. Clar- 
ence, why wouldn’t it snow here? 

CLARENCE: Because it’s too warm? 

TEACHER: It’s not warm here! I told you this before a couple of 
times. (turns to Tim) I asked you once before to put those away 
and you can’t seem to keep your hands on the desk, so I’m 
going to take them away from you and when we do our project 
you will have to sit and watch! Don’t anyone else do what Tim 
does. Now, let’s talk more about the fall season and get some 
good ideas for our story. What is another word for the fall season? 
Lynne? 

LYNNE: Halloween. 

TEACHER: I didn’t ask you to give me a holiday, a word. 

LYNNE: I can’t think of it. 

TEACHER: I’m going to write it on the board and see if Bobby can 


pronounce it for me. 
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BOBBY: (no response) 

TEACHER: This is a big word, Bobby. I'll help you. 

JUDY: (calling out) Autumn! 

TEACHER: (turns to Judy) Is your name Bobby? 

JUDY: No. 

TEACHER: Then don’t take other children’s turns. Now, Bobby, say 
the word. (He does.) I think this is a good word to write in 
your dictionaries. Get them out and let’s do it now. 

JANE: I don’t have a pencil. 

TEACHER: That is something you are supposed to take care of your- 
self. Borrow one or stay in at recess and write it then. Let’s 
look at these pictures of leaves as they look in the fall and spring. 
Mary Kay, can you tell me one thing that is different about 
these two pictures? 

MARY KAY: The leaves are different colors. 

TEACHER: Good. Tell me some of the colors. 

MARY KAY: In spring, they are a bright green. 

TEACHER: Right. Joe, how about the other ones? 

JOE: They are brown and orange and purple. 

TEACHER: I don’t see any purple—you’ve got your colors mixed 
up. Tony? 

TONY: It’s more red. 

TEACHER: Yes. Steve, we are finished writing in our dictionaries; 
put it away. You can finish at recess with Jane. Some people 
in our class are very slow writers. Take out your leaves now. 
Mark, how does that leaf feel in your hand? 

MARK: If feels dry and rough like old bread. (Class laughs.) 

TEACHER: Don’t be silly! How did it get so dry? Marilyn? 

MARILYN: If fell off the tree. 

TEACHER: Yes, a leaf needs the tree to stay alive, is that right, Dave? 

DAVE: You could put it in water and it would stay alive. 

TEACHER: Not for long. Martha, what else can you tell me about 
these leaves. 

MARTHA: I don’t have one. 

TEACHER: I don’t know what to do about children who can’t remem- 
ber their homework assignments. You will never be good stu- 
dents if you don’t think about these things. Mike, what do you 
see in the leaves? 

MIKE: Lines running through. 

TEACHER: We call those lines veins. Are all leaves the same shape? 

MIKE: No, my leaf came from a sycamore tree and it has soft corners, 
not sharp ones. 

TEACHER: That’s good. I think you will be able to write an interesting 
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story. Two holidays come during the fall; who can name one? 
Terri? 

TERRI: Halloween. 

TEACHER: That’s one; Jeff do you know another? 

JEFF: (no response) 

TEACHER: It comes in November and we have a school holiday. 

JEFF: Easter? 

TEACHER: No, that is in the spring; we have turkey for dinner this 
day. 

CHORUS: Thanksgiving. 

TEACHER: Now do you remember, Jeff? I would like you to write 
about Thanksgiving in your story, then you won’t forget again. 
Now we are ready to put our vocabulary words on the board 
that we will use for our story and pictures. 

(Teacher notices Shari, Jim, and Rick exchanging their books but 

she ignores their misbehavior.) 

TEACHER: Ed, you come up here and Sally come up here and help 
me print our vocabulary words on the board. Ed, you print 
these four words (hands him a list) and Sally, you print these 
four. 

TEACHER: What are you kids doing in that corner? Shari, Rick, Jim, 
Terri, Kim, stop fighting over those books. (All the children 
in the class turn to look at them.) 

RICK: Mrs. Maxwell, it’s all Kim’s fault. 

KIM: It is not. I wasn’t doing anything. Shari, Rick, and Jim have 
been fooling around but I’ve been trying to listen. 

TEACHER: Quiet down, all of you. You all stay in for recess and 
we'll discuss it then. 

KIM: Not me! 

TEACHER: Yes, all of you. 

KIM: (mutters to her friend) It’s not fair. 

TEACHER: Kim, what did you say? 

KIM: Nothing. 

TEACHER: That’s more like it. 

TEACHER: Okay, Ed, put your words up. 

ED: I’ve lost the list . . . (Class roars with laughter.) 
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maintaining accountability, 187- 
189 
monitoring, 187 
and pacing, 186-187 
span, 190-191 
stimulating, 189-190 
student, 358-360 
Attitudes 
appropriateness, 95-96 
essential, 166-170 
Awareness 
classroom, 21-22 
lack of, 27-30 


Behavior 
and adjustment problems, 211- 
213 
analyzing of students’, 234-236 
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Behavior (Continued) 
identifying, 383-384 
interpreting, 37-38 
modeling, 123, 126-130 
modification, 227-234, 339 
monitoring, 169 
observing, 37-38 
rational control of, 136-138 
reinforcing, 165-166, 178-185 
school vs. home, 212-213 
situational, 212 

Behavioral records, 46 

Bias, discovering, 38-40 

Black students, 67, 287-289 

Bribery, 169 

Busing, 288, 289 


Case studies of students, 41-46 
Catharsis, 222 
Clarity, 352-353 
Classrooms 

examples of life in, 399-413 

management, 13 

organization, 249-252 

variables, 307-311 
Closeness, physical, 197 
Coding exercise, 52-63 
Coding sheets, 103-107 
Communication habits, 145-146 
Competition, 141, 303-306 
Conceptual labels, 27-29 
Conceptual tools, 31 
Conferences, 213-214, 236 

with defiant students, 215-216 
Contingency contracting, 229-233 
Contracts, behavioral, 229-230 
Cooperation, acknowledging, 221 
Cooperative goal setting, 301-302 
Credibility, 14-15, 134-136, 145, 

168-169 

Criticism, 62, 139, 141, 181, 182 
Curiosity, 130-133, 270 
Curriculum, age-graded, 262 
Curriculum supervisors, 388 


Defiance, 214-217 

public, 216 
Demonstrations 

effective, 124-126 

and modeling, 151 
Desegregation, 287-289 
Destruction of property, 211, 212 


Diagnosis, 92, 93 

Diagnostic power of questions, 364 
Difficulties, expecting, 98-100 
Disadvantaged students, 128 


Disciplinary problems, insoluble, 
238-239 

Discipline, 166 

Dispute settling, 220. See also 
Aggression 


Disruption, 198-202 
minimizing, 173-174 
Domination, teacher, 22-24 


Effort, encouraging, 176-178 
Emotional control modeling, 146- 
150 
Emotionality, 220 
Emotions, labeling, 222-223 
Encouragement of poor students, 
225-226 
Enjoyment, student, 95-96 
Enrichment, 92-94 
Enthusiasm, 353-355 
Exclusion, as punishment, 208, 209- 
210 
Expectations, 107 
appropriate, 85-86 
basic, 90-100 
changing, 87-90 
conforming to, 169 
and performance, 287 
positive, 99-100 
Experimenting, 381-394 
Extinction, 228-229 
Eye contact, 196-197 


Fact questions, 367 
Far West Educational Laboratory, 
21 
Favoritism, 142 
Feedback, 30-31, 49, 53-61 
and improving instruction, 394 
student, 388 
Films of teaching behavior, 392 
First-grade classroom, physical 
structure, 319-321 
Flexibility of grouping, 293 
Frequency data, 62-63 
Frustration, 222 


Games, problem solving, 128- 
130 


Games and tournament competition 
(TGT), 303-305 

Gesture, 197, 223-224 

Girls, in IGE schools, 261 

Goals 
competitive, 305-306 
individualistic, 305-306 

Goal structures, 300-303 

Group instruction, 352-360 

Guessing, 365-366 


Handicapped students, 285-286 

Heterogeneous grouping, 280, 289- 
295 

High-ability grouping, 282-283 

High achievers, 261 

Home environment, 251. See also 
Parents 

Homework, 226-227 

Homogeneous grouping, 280 

Hostility. See Aggression 

How Children Fail (Holt), 176 

Humor, 218 


Identity, 84. See also 
Self-concept 
Imitation, 120. See also Modeling 
Inattention, 194-198 
Independent work and learning cen- 
ters, 318-331 
Individualization, 249-264, 339 
Individually Guided Education 
(IGE), 258, 260, 261 
Individually Prescribed Instruction 
(IPI), 257-258, 261 
Individual mode achievement, 309 
Individuation, 96-97 
Information processing, 338-339 
Inhibitions, 224-225 
Inner-city schools, 273, 287-289 
In-service education, 388-391 
Instructional design, 349-350 
Interaction 
controlling, 11-12 
with unresponsive students, 224 
Interest 
showing in students, 142-145 
using material to create, 344- 
345 
Interpretation of classroom behav- 
ior, 33-34 
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Intervention 
direct, 198-200 
inappropriate, 200-202 
Introductions to lessons, 15-16 
Investigations, conducting, 202- 
204 
Isolation as treatment, 211 


Keller Plan, 255-257 


Labeling, 221 
Language 
appropriate, 353 
positive and negative, 178-179 
Learning 
incidental, 120-121, 143 
for its own sake, 130-133 
mastery, 253-255, 257 
Learning centers, and 
independent 
work, 318-331 
Learning tasks, varying, 306-311 
Learning time, 252-259 
Lectures. See Demonstrations 
Life in Classrooms (Jackson), 20 
Listening habits, modeling, 
145-146 
Listening post, 326 
Low-ability groupings, 281-282 
Low achievers, 261 
Lying, 203 


Mainstreaming, 285-287 
Management, general principles, 
170-178 
Matching task to student, 
341-352 
Maturation rates, 257 
Meetings, classroom, 233-234 
Methods, variety of, 355-358 
Misbehavior, 165, 182-183 
minor, 194-198 
prolonged, 198-202 
repeated, 204 
Mixed-ability classes, 295-300 
Modeling 
awareness of, 118-120 
direct, 141 
factors influencing, 121-124 
and socialization, 133-150 
and teaching, 122-123, 124-133 
Monitoring, 195 
of work involvement, 345-347 
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Mood group, 141-142 

Moral development, student, 133- 
134 

Motivation, 103-104, 181, 357-358 

Motivational stimulation, manage- 
ment as, 165-166 

Mutual learning, 315 


Nagging, 201 

Nondirective teaching model, 339 

Novelty, 257 

Nursery schools, constraints in, 22— 
23 


Obedience, 97-98 

Objectives, minimum, 94-95 

Observation, reliability of, 48 

Observational tools, 31 

Observers, 381-382 
classroom, 49-51 

Observing, 394-397 
methods of, 47-48 

Open classrooms, 264-272 
compared with traditional, 266, 

267-272 
Overreaction. See Aggression 


Parental involvement, 236-238 

Parents, contact with, 227 

Peer tutoring, 311-318 

Perception, 84-85 

Performance level, 229-230 

Personality, 167-168 

Personalized System of Instruction, 
255-257 

Physical contact, 167-168 

Planning, 385-386 

Potential, student image of, 128 

Praise, 135, 144-145, 180-181, 182, 
183-185, 217 

Predictability, 187-188 

Predictions, 107 

Premack Principle, 227-228 

Presentation, quality of, 254 

Prim: y"Ednacation Project (PEP), 

57-258 
_ Srintipals, 383, 391-393 
j Privileges, withdrawal of, 208 


; Problem behavior, 231 


a Problem prevention, management 
“as, 165; 


Problem Situations in Teaching 
(Greenwood, Good, and Siegel), 
34-36 

Problem-solving activities, 300 

Problem-solving behavior, 126- 
130 

Professional treatment, 220-221 

Project PLAN, 258, 259-260 

Punishment, 165, 229 

effective, 204-205, 207-209 
flexibility of, 209 
immediate, 209 

as last resort, 210-211 
physical, 206 

through work, 206-207 
types, 205-207 

Pygmalion in the Classroom 
(Rosenthal and Jacobson), 67- 
68, 69, 70 


Questions, 360 
encouraging, 8-9 
factual, 23 
framing, 7-9 
probing, 9-11 
procedure, 366-370 
unproductive, 363-366 


Rationales, explaining, 136-138 
Reading ability, 295-300 
Reality Therapy, 233-234 
Reform school, 252 
Reinforcement, 227-234 

praise as, 180-181 
Relationships, building, 213-214 
Remedial teaching, 347-350 
Remedial work, 225 
Remediation, 92, 93-94 
Resistance, dealing with, 224 
Respect 

modeling, 138-141 

for students, 341 
Responses 

asking for, 197-198 

eliciting, 224 

lack of, 213 

observing, 49 
Responsibility, 91 

assuming, 172-173 
Restraint, physical, 218 
Retarded students, 286-287 
Rewards. See Reinforcement 


Ridicule, fear of, 147 

Rigidity, in grouping, 283-284 
Role-playing exercises, 147-148 
Rules, establishing, 170-172 


Satisfaction, student, 251-252 
Seating patterns and communica- 
tion, 26 
Secondary students, independent 
work, 328-331 
Selective perception, 34-36 
Self-concepts 
emergent, 82-83 
student, 79-85 
of third-graders, 81-82 
Self-control, student, 134 
Self-evaluation, 350-352 
procedure for, 384-385 
Self-improvement teams, 383 
Self-reinforcement, 11 
Self-study, 39-40 
Separation of disturbed students, 
238 
SES, 263 
Sex, discussion of, 148-149 
Sexism, 12-13, 24 
Sharing students, 293-295 
Show-offs, dealing with, 217 
Silence, as response, 224-226 
Skinner, B. F., 227 
Slang, use of, 135-136 
Social interaction, 339 
Socialization 
process of, 379-381 
through modeling, 133-150 
Spontaneity, 16-17 
Stanford Achievement Test, 267 
Status, and teacher behavior, 26 
Stealing, 211, 212 
Steering group, 346 
Structure, classroom, 271-272 
Student rights, 285 
Students, feedback from, 29 
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Students, types of 
alienated, 307 
dependent, 307 
phantom, 307 
social, 306-307 
success-oriented, 306, 309-310 
Student teams, 303-305 
Success criteria, 305 
Supervision, of teachers, 29 
Suspension, 238 


Task presentation, 92 
Tattling, 141-142 
Teachers, preferential treatment by, 
283-284 
Teachers for the Real World (Smith), 
28 
Teaching centers, 393-394 
Team games, 305 
Television, effects of, 354 
Temper tantrums, 218 
Therapy for students, 238-239 
Thinking, modeling, 126-130 
Threats, 201 
Time, use of 
in classrooms, 173-174 
by students, 254 
Touch, 197 
Traditional classrooms vs. open, 266, 
267-272 


Unresponsiveness, 223-225 


Verbalization 

and aggression, 220 

and problem-solving, 126-130 
Videotapes, 387 

and teachers, 30-31 
Visitors to classroom, 140-141 


Whole-class instruction, 262-263 
Work involvement, 345-347 
Writing ability, 269 
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